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HER, IN ALL, 
BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 











THOSE people who are near to her at all, 
For her sweet sake are also dear to me; 
All places known of ber divinity 

Are loved of me, whose heart is but her 

thrall: 

These flowers which felt her white breast rise 

and fall, 
—Laid here apart, where her first love-gifts 
be— 
Are fragrant with a passionate memory 

Of some sweet day now lost past love’s re- 

call: 


Books she has read, least thing her hands 
have touched, 
The very floor her garment’s hem has 


brushed, 
Being loved of me, shall I not love as 
well 
What she loves most ’—to scale the up- 
ward ways, 


No longer in this poppied vale to dwell, 
But bear and do, to win her dear love’s 
grace ? 
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AN ENIGMA. 





BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 





To have not, is to long for with desire. 

To have, is but to lose, 

To lose, is to remember and expire. 

How may one rightly choose ? 
Between a want, a loss, a lifelong pain, 
What, saving death, hath any soul of gain ? 

MENTONE, FRANCE. 
—_—— >> 


TO MEMORY. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 


AH! lovely lady with the stillest eyes, 
As sweet as Death’s, deep as the summer 
sea; 
Just shaded by a downy cloud that lies, 
Whiter than foam, between thy Heaven 
and thee— 
Thou lookest backward still, Mnemosyne. 


Thy reveries are dear as poets’ dreams: 
On childhood’s innocence thou lov’st to 
dwell, 
On homely pleasures, and the simple themes 
And tender thoughts that youthful 
mothers tell 
To little children for a slumber-spell. 


Yet I have known thee when thy mood was 
blac 
When wild Regret had clutched thee as a 
prey; 
And | have marked thee shudder, looking 
back, 
And turn thy strained and startled eyes 
away 
From some grim, muffled shape of cloudy 
gray. 


Sometimes I meet thee when the night is 
clear; 
For thou art gossip to our Lady Moon, 
Who likest well thy silver voice to hear 
Chanting low music of an ancient rune 
She sang before the worlds were out of 
tune. 


I know thou makest many a holy hour 
For those who look their lives of patience 
o’er; 
They love thee most who least have feared 
thy power; 
From whom thou dost inherit richest store, 
Of pleasant days and deeds that are no 
more, 
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All things are softened through thy filmy 
veil; 
In misty light a lovely landscape lies, 
Vistas of passing beauty, fading, frail, 
Tinted with hues of Youth and Love’s sur- 
prise, 
And rain-bowed with the tear-drops in 
thine eyes. 


Oft have I sought thee, pensive Memory, 
where, 
With Melancholy for thy handmaid meek, 
Thou dost discourse with such a moving air, 
That I may only pray whenI would speak; 
For prayers are strength, though all my 
words are weak. 
ROSE BRAKE, W. VA. 
oe 


SOME NATURAL RIGHTS. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


THE medizval notion about rights was 
that they were franchises or grants from 
the head of the State. Each man started 
with just such ones, and so many of them, 
as his ancestors had succeeded in getting 
out of the struggle of war and court in- 
trigue. If his ancestors had not been suc- 
cessful in that struggle, he had none. The 
theoretical basis of the civil system was, 
therefore, the assumption that, in advance 
of action by the civil authority, man as 
such had no rights. All must be assumed 
to be under the same constraints and re- 
strictions, until, by franchises, privileges 
and exemptions, each of which was capa- 
ble of proof by legal evidence, documents 
or t.adition, some had emancipated them- 
ives from the restrictions. -As these 
franchises and privileges admitted of 
every variety, when compared with each 
other or combined with each other, there 
could be no equality. In the system, the 
fact that one man had obtained a certain 
charter was no reason why anybody else 
should have the same. 

It will be found again and again in ex- 
amining the political and social dogmas 
which were enuuciated in the eighteenth 
century, and which have become common- 
places and catch-words in the nineteenth, 
that they had their origin in a just and 
true revolt against the doctrines of 
medizval society, so that they are intelli- 
gible and valuable, when viewed in their 
historical connection, however doubtful 
they may be when taken as universal a 
priori dogmas. 

In the case just stated, we have an in- 
stance of this. The eighteenth century 
notion of ‘‘natural rights,” or of ‘‘ the 
rights of man,” was a revolt against the 
notion that a man had nothing and was 
entitled to nothing until some other men 
had given him some rights here. The 
rights of man meant that a man, as a 
man, entered human society, not under 
servitude and constraint to other men, or 
to social traditions, but under a presump- 
tion of non-servitude and non-obligation 
to other men, or to social organization. 
Natural rights, as opposed to chartered 
rights, meant that the fundamental pre- 
sumption must be changed, and that 
every man must, in the view of social 
order and obligation, be regarded as free 
and independent, until some necessity 
had been established for restraining him, 
instead of being held to be in complete 
subjection to social bonds, until he could 
prove that some established authority had 
emancipated him. 

When so regarded, it is evident that 
the notion of natural rights is one of great 
value andimportance. In the abuse of it, 
however, it has come to pass that this 











notion has become a doctrine which 
affords the most ample space for arbitrary 
dogmatism, and empty declamation. It 
has become one of the favorite methods 
of modern schemers, when they find it 
difficult to provide means by which men 
may get what they need in order to enjoy 
earthly comfort, to put all those necessary 
things among “‘ natural rights.” It then 
stands established, by easy deduction, that 
every man has a natural right to succeed 
in the struggle for existence, or to be 
happy. 

It is the duty of the State to secure 
natural rights. Therefore, if there is any- 
thing which a man wants, he is entitled 
to have it so long as there 1s any of it. 

The notion that all men are equal is 
likewise reasonable and useful when taken 
in its historical setting. It meant, in con- 
tradiction to the medieval notion, that 
whatever rights the State might give to 
some, it should give to all, and that what- 
ever burdens it laid on some, it should 
lay on all, without distinction of persons 
or classes. Nosuch thing has ever been 
realized or ever can be, and the doctrine 
would need modification and limitation to 
make it true, but, as a revolt againt med- 
izvalism, it is intelligible. In its best 
form # is our modern ‘‘equality before the 
law”; but we are constantly striving to 
use the State to give privileges, and then 
to make the privileges equal, or to give 
them to everybody. Turn all such propo- 
sitions as we will, they are only attempts 
to lift ourselves by our boot-straps, or to 
bring good things into existence by de- 
cree. 

Ever since it has been accepted doctrine 
that there are natural rights, innumera- 
ble attempts have been made to formulate 
‘‘declarations” of them; that is, to tell 
what they are. No such attempt has ever 
succeeded, and the history of the effort to 
define and specify what the rights of man 
are is instructive for the sense and value 
of the notion itself. At present this effort 
is prosecuted, not by parliaments and con- 
ventions, but by social philosophers. As 
these attempts go on, they develop more 
and more completely the futility of the 
notion, or its purely mischievous charac- 
ter as a delusion which draws us away 
from what might profit us. 

Among the latest erunciations of the 
fundamental and universal rights of man, 
is that of ‘the right to the full product 
of labor.” This has been declared, in the 
most intelligent exposition of it known to 
me,* to be the same as ‘‘the right to an ex- 
istence.” The two “rights” are in plain 
contradiction. 

In the first place, the ‘‘ right to the com- 
plete product of labor” contains one of 
the usual ambiguities. Is it meant that 
the man who does any manual labor in 
connection with, or contribution to, the 
production of a thing, should have the 

whole of that thing? or, is it meant that 
the man who contributes manual labor to 
the productive enterprise should have all 
that part of the thing which belongs to the 
labor element, in proportion to the capi- 
tal land, and other elements which con- 
tribute to production? Ifthe former, then 
we are face to face with a proposition for 
robbery with all the social consequences 
which must be anticipated, Furthermore, 
although it may seem a very simple thing 
to provide that those who do the manual 
work shall have all the product, it is 
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plain, so soon as we reflect upon the com- 
plicated combinations of labor which are 
involved in any case of production, and 
also upon the complicated character of 
modern ‘‘ products” and the way in which 
they contribute to, and depend upon, 
each other, that it would be impracticable 
to divide the products among those who 
have done the labor part of production. 

If it is meant that the labor element 
shall have all the part of the product which 
is due to the labor element in it, the ques- 
tion arises, How is that element to be 
measured? How is its proportion to the 
whole to be determined? At present it is 
done by #upply and demand, and, until 
we have some standard of measurement 
provided, we cannot tell whether the pres- 
ent arrangement does not do just what 
is desired. There are constantly reiterated 
assertions that it doesnot. It is well 
worth noticing that no ground for these 
assertions is offered, and that there is no 
possibility of verifying them unless some 
standard of measurement can be proposed 
by which we can find out what the share 
ought to be, and compare it with what is. 

In any case the right to the full prod- 
uct of labor would be contradictory to 
the right to an existence, for, if the full 
product of the labor of some falls short of 
what is necessary to maintain their exist- 
ence, then they must encroach upon 
the full labor product of the others; that 
is, impair the right of the latter. The 
‘right to an existence,” however, has 
the advantage of putting the notion in a 
distinct and complete form. It covers 
the whole ground at once. It no longer 
spends energy in struggling for such 
means as the right to property, or labor, 
or liberty, or life. If dogmatic affirma- 
tion can do anything, why waste it on 
the means? Why notexpend it at once 
upon the desired end. The real misery of 
mankind is the struggle for existence. 
Why not ‘‘déeclare” that there ought not 
to be any struggle for existence, and that 
there shall not be any any more? Let it 
be decreed that existence is a natural 
right, and let it be secured in that way. 

If we attempt to execute this plan, it is 
plain that we shall not abolish the strug- 
gle for existence. We shall only bring it 
about that some men must fight that strug- 
gle for others. 

Although the right of existence has the 
advantage of being broad and radical, it 
has the disadvantage of being abstract and 
impracticable. Another writer* has re- 
cently given another formula, which, al- 
though less ambitious, is equally effective 
and far more practical. He affirms the 
natural right to capital. This must be re- 
garded as the rational outcome, so far, of 
the attempt to formulate natural rights. 
All the good things which we want, and 
findso hard to get, depend on capital. 
Logically, it is less satisfactory to demand 
a means than to demand an end; but when 
the means is the one complete and only 
neccessary one, that point is of little im- 
portance. If we could all have capital, 
we should have the great and only weapon 
for the struggle for existence. It is only 
a pity, however, that, in this case, as in 

all the others, so soon as we get a good for- 
mula, it turns out to be either a contradic- 
tion, a bathos, an impracticability, or an 
absurdity. So long as capital has to be 
brought into existence by human labor 
and self-denial, if we set up a right to 


? 





* A. Menger, “ Das Recht auf den Vollen Arbeitser- 
trag,” Stuttgart, 1886, 





* “Le Droit au Capital, par Le Solitaire.” Paris 
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capital in all men, we shall have to affirm 
that those who have not produged the 
capital have a right to haveit, but that 
those who have produced it have not a 
right to have it, since from these latter 
we take it away. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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BY PROF. GEO. N. BOARDMAN, D.D. 





StronG language has been used in 
favor of the Board’s acceptance of new 
departure men. It has been vehemently 
asserted that they hold no views that 
would hinder cordial co-operation with 
men now in the field. It has been said, to 
refuse the help of the advocates of future 
probation in missionary work would be in- 
tolerable fanaticism. Impassioned ap- 
peals have been made to the friends of 
missions, not to permit those burning with 
desire to preach to the heathen to be 
restrained from this work, for the simple 
reason that they thought, possibly proba- 
tion might not end with this hfe. 

It need not be denied that this doctrine 
might possibly be held in individual 
cases so as toinfluence one’s Christian 
work very slightly. Buta religious doc- 
trine is not private property. While one 
might make little use of a questioned doc- 
trine, another might consider it a duty to 
carry it out to its logical cotsequences. 
A theological teacher may inculcate cer- 
tain sentiments upon his pupils, and not 
be able to set up in their minds the 
bounds to speculation which he has set 
upinhisown. A theological seminary 
even cannot say to a theory, thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther! It may possibly 
be wise in the Board to decline to admit 
among permitted doctrines one accepted 
by a_ theological professor, because, if 
admitted at all, it must be done at the 
risk of its growth and development when 
it has passed from under the professor’s 
hand. 

There are certain reasons which seem to 
us sufficient for guarding against the in- 
culcation of the doctrine in question in 
foreign lands, though these reasons may 
not to-day be clearly developed facts. We 
would not charge any with maintaining 
views which they do not acknowledge as 
their own, but those to which we are to 
call attention necessarily belong to the 
system of thought of which future proba- 
tion is a part, and should be fully under- 
stood before that doctrine is allowed a free 
range at home or abroad. 

1. New departure men cannot sympa- 
thize with the missionaries of the old 
faith as to the sinfulness of the heathen 
world. The new view does not connect 
ruin—perdition—with the ordinary sinful 
life. It teaches not only that God in his 
mercy brings every man to the test of re- 
jecting Christ, but that man’s sin previous 
to this test is not of a nature to ruin the soul. 
It teaches that sin against Christ differs 
in kind from sin against Nature, law and 
conscience, that the destructiveness and 
damnability of sin depends not upon the 
heart from which it proceeds but on the 
object which it opposes. The view ad- 
mits that men are evil in their tendencies, 
to be blamed for not being better, but de- 
nies the destructiveness of other sin than 
that of rejecting salvation by a Redeemer. 
It may fairly be held responsible for the 
following positions: Man cannot rebel 
against God till he sees Christ and rebels 
against him; he cannot wrong his own 
nature so as to awaken real condemnation 
in his own soul; he cannot so outrage his 
own conscience as to produce a remorse 
that makes his life a hell; the law has no 
such dominion over a man that life and 
death depend on obedience to it; habits of 
vice and crime, cruelty, injustice, pas- 
sion, pride, cannot transform a man into 
a demon, cannot eradicate his humanity. 
There is nothing in all these things to in- 
cur the wrath and condemnation of God, 
because the man has not yet reached the 
position in which destructive sin is possi- 
ble. 

It need hardly be said that such views 
are in strong contrast with those of mis- 
sionaries who have had opportunities to 
observe heathen life. The Zulus might, 











perhaps, be expected to come as near to 
incompetence to sin as any of the peo- 
ple under the care of the Board, but those 
who have become acquainted with them 
have no doubt of their guilt. The Rev. 
Dr. Lindley, after spending a good part of 
his life among them, though deeply 
touched by their unfortunate state, was 
not at all inclined to excuse their faults. 
Their indescribable baseness did not,in his 
view, extenuate their guilt. In preaching 
he was accustomed to appeal to his 
hearers to be in earnest in sending them 
the Gospel, and not give way to any in- 
difference on the ground that these chil- 
dren of Nature could not be very wicked. 
‘‘In my view,” he said, ‘‘ the heathen are 
tremendous sinners. They know right 
and wrong, and the obligations of duty 
just as well as you do in Christian lands.” 
Missionaries who have spent many years 
in India speak without hesitation of the 
deep depravity and enormous guilt of the 
inhabitants of that country. They con- 
sider that the need of a superhuman sal- 
vation is more obvious from the iniquity 
of those in heathen lands than from that 
of people hearing and rejecting the-Gospel. 

It would seem impossible that persons 
entertaining such different views could 
work together with that profound spiritu- 
al sympathy that is to be desired among 
our missionaries. 

2. Out of this view of sin rises a new 
view of God’s judgment concerning men 
in the state of Nature. It is held that men 
are not under condemnation since they 
are in a salvable state, and that they are 
in a salvable state, not because of God’s 
power to transform the heart, but because 
of their own inherent qualities. It is said 
that each person has a right to a knowl- 
edge of Christ with the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, which means that God has no 
right to exercise a final retributive judg- 
ment upon any one till he has heard the 
offers of the Gospel. The spirit of the 
teaching is, that one is not to be coa- 
demned till he has committed the unpar 
donable sin, or has utterly hardened him- 
self against the Spirit’s presentation of 
Christ; but perhaps it is not carried to this 
extent by all the new theorists. The doc- 
trine accepted by our churches is, that 
man has already incurred condemnation, 
if he has entered on a life of responsibili- 
ty, without regard to his relation to Jesus 
Christ; that man living in the light of 
Nature is susceptible of moral ruin, and 
may so outrage his own being, so wrong 
himself, as to be a wreck. It is be- 
lieved that God is not obliged to resort to 
the test of presenting Christ to find what 
man’s character is, but knows him to be 
already an alien, making himself the cen- 
ter of his own interests, and knows him 
as already lost—to be rescued only by di- 
vine grace. 

The Lutherans sometimes ask, What be- 
comes of the man who has received bap- 
tismal grace, but has lived in unfavor- 
able circumstances, or has died early, so 
that the grace has had no opportunity for 
development? If we substitute human 
nature for baptismal grace we have the 
question which the new departure men 
are asking. And they give us an answer 
to this extent, ‘‘the opportunity for hu- 
man nature to enter on a higher life as 
afforded after death.” The man is salva- 
ble, therefore he has the offer of salva- 
tion. The common doctrine is that man 
is not of himself salvable, and that his 
state is well known to the omniscient 
Judge. 

8. Teachers who hold to the new de- 
parture can never sympathize with the ad- 
herents of the old view as to the method 
of salvation. Views of sin and of salva- 
tion must correspond. When the law is 
looked upon as affording no test of char- 
acter, and the divine moral government is 
considered as involving nothing decisive 
asto human destiny, governmental con- 
siderations will be excluded from the 
atonement, and repentance will not be re- 
garded as necessarily precedent to restora- 
tion to the favor of God. On these points 
the old theology is on one side, the new on 
the other, and the differences are irrecon- 
cilable. The new theology teaches that 
the production of the Christ in humanity 
is the atonement. When the Father sees 
him he is satisfied, declares the race to be 
acceptable—when the influence, power, 





, sentiment, character of Christ 
(t are different forms of expression), 
flow over into the human race, displace its 
errors, fill its gaps, then it is regenerated, 
or so many as are thus affected are regen- 
erated. According to this view regenera- 
tion is effected through fellowship and 
affiliation with Christ. Some physicians 
have suggested that a feeble child might 
be restored to health by sleeping, month 
after month, in contact with a strong and 
vigorous man. Health is infused, such is 
the supposition, into the weak from the 
strong. This is the new departure idea of 
regeneration. Regeneration is a kind of 
individualizing of the atonement. As the 
race is healed, made perfect as a whole by 
the incarnate Deity, so the individual in 
particular ismade whole by an alliance 
with the incarnate Deity. 

The old view is, that in regeneration, 
not only are errors removed and defects 
supplied, but that the old self is renounced, 
its ways forsaken, and a new life entered 
upon which begins from anew central 
force supplied by the Spirit of God. The 
new man, according to this view, is not 
held responsible for the transgressions of 
the old self, because the atonement of 
Christ has satisfied the law, and God can 
be just while he justifies the sinner. The 
new theology makes no break in the con- 
tinuity of the moral life at the time of re- 
generation, the old theology teaches that 
the Christian is a new man. According 
to the new view the second creation follows 
the first in the course of Nature, and 
would have taken place if there had been 
nosin. According to the old view the 
creation in Christ is unto good works, and 
would not have been necessary if good 
works had been maintained from the 
first. 

The language in which atonement and 
regeneration are spoken of by the ad, 
herents of the new view, is to a great ex- 
tent the language used heretofvure concern- 
ing those topics; it must be so; a new set of 
terms cannot be created ina moment, but 
the ideas designated by the words, atone- 
ment, satisfaction, vicarious, substitution, 
etc.,in the two cases are not the same. 
This is evident from the fact that some 
persons, not under restraint and perhaps 
in the advance in their thinking, scout the 
idea that Congregational theology is what 
it was fifty years ago, speak of propitia- 
tory atonement as an insult to God, and 
propose a union between Congregational- 
ists and evangelical Unitarians. 

4. The adherents of the two theologies 
are far apart in their views of the work of 
the Holy Spirit. It has been held that 
the regenerating work of the Spirit is an 
act of almighty power, and a work 
wrought directly on the heart that is re- 
newed. Whatever accompanying act 
there may have been, whatever prepara- 
tion of the mind and heart through the 
teaching of the truth there may have 
been, it has been believed that the new life 
begins with an act of the Spirit to which 
almighty power alone is competent. The 
doctrine has been, that the atonement, in 
prospect, or, as an accomplished fact, as 
effected by the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world, or, as effected by the 
Lamb slain on Calvary, removes the obsta- 
cles to the pardon of sin so that it could 
be said before the crucifixion as after, ‘‘as 
the wind bloweth where it listeth, so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” But 
the new theology teaches that the Spirit 
is limited in his work in redemption to the 
historic work of Christ. His office is to 
show the things of Christ. His work is 
demonstrative not creative. This must be 
so, for the creative work belongs to Christ. 
The new creation is imparting to one new 
sentiments generated in Christ and in- 
fused into man; as the fatherhood of God, 
itis said, has now entered into the con- 
sciousness of men, being Christ’s idea dif- 
fused. The prayer of the Spirit used to 
be: ‘‘Breathe upon these slain that they 
may live”; henceforth, if the new depart- 
ture prevails, it is to be: ‘‘Open the things 
of Christ that these men may see more 
accurately.” 

We would by no means attribute the 
views here represented as belonging to the 
new departure to any who repudiate 
them, but we believe they are indissolubly 
connected with those doctrines on which 
the dogma of future probation depends, 
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TEOTIHUICAN. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


As far as possible I avoid all these hard 
Indian names, but this is the name of an 
empire—an empire in ashes; yet populous 
still, and the most fertile of all this fertile 
land. Besides, it is going to be the great 
battle-field over which antiquaries will 
fight and delve and dig for ages perhaps. 
So we had as well learn to spell and pro- 
nounce this name—meaning I know not 
what—now as later on.” ‘* Te-o-can ” is 
all you hear pronounced audibly here, 
with the accent all on the last syllable; 
although you know there is a mouthful of 
mutilated vowels still left unuttered. 

This fertile valley and buried city lies 
not far from Mexico City, on the road to 
Vera Cruz, and about ten miles from Tez- 
cuco; the city from which Cortez launched 
his brigantines for his last desperate as- 
sault by water on the doomed city of the 
Montezumas. 

But the Spaniard found this Teotihuican 
a valley of ruins, as we find it to-day. 
You may ride for miles and miles here 
over the cement floors of ancient leveled 
palaces, fruit and flowers on all sides of 
you, pleasant and happy people all about 
you, every foot of the fertile land in culti- 
vation. Yet these cement floors of old 
palaces are left intact, because they 
make a better road than could be made 
by tearing them up. In the fields, how- 
ever, and on either side of the high stone 
walls, the floors and walls and all parts of 
the ancient houses are dug up and dug 
down and pounded into submission, and 
the lime that is in the walls or floors is 
made to fertilize the carth. 

Here in the midst of this rise the pyra- 
mids to the sun and moon, in round num- 
bers one and two hundred feet high re- 
spectively. And it has been asserted that 
these two peculiar pyramids are simply 
the tops of the buried city, or all that re- 
mains above-ground of the greatest of all 
great cities of the past. 

It was published here in all the papers 
and at great length last year, that the 
Director of the Museums of Mexico had 
declared this as his conviction, and, now 
that Mexico was at peace, had obtained a 
larger force from the army to be used in 
laying bare to the world this buried city 
in the district of San Juan. It was also 
announced that the mysterious inhabi- 
tants, who had entirely disappeared on 
the approach of the Spaniards, had them- 
selves, at incredible toil and sacrifice of 
life, buried their own city at the dictate 
of their priests; that they had begun this 
work on first hearing of the landing 
of Columbus on the islands far away; 
that they had left the tops of these 
two pyramids here remaining to guide 
their descendants back to their buried 
city when the invaders should pass away, 
and they should descend from their retreat 
in the mountains. 

Are you surprised that I was early on 
the ground and wanted to begin plying 
the pick and shovel at once? My old trade 
of digging for gold in California never 
had half such a fascination for me as had 
this work of uncovering @uried houses 
in Teotihuican. 

The Government, however, moves slyly 
as well as slowly; and after walking 
about and waiting for others to begin to 
lay bare the buried city, I began to de- 
spair of any actual information that I did 
not myself dig up out of the earth. Bear 
in mind, I am the last to lay reproach at 
the door of the Director of Museums for 
Mexico. Much has been done here, very 
much indeed; and the Museums have a 
great deal more of interest for me here 
than have the Museums of Europe alto- 
gether; if I except the relics recently 
brought to light by the excavations at 
Troy and other places about the Levant. 
But Mexico is poor in ready money. The 
largest idol in the world,the ‘‘God of Rain,” 
of which I have written, lies out yonder 
on its back in the mountains, because the 
Museum has not money to bring it into 
the city of Mexico. 

After repeated visits to Teotihuican, and 



















































finding some Indians eager for employ- 
ment there, I got ready permission of a 
small farmer to open a small mound where 
his goats ranged. and so went to work. 
I hired second-hand picks, shovels and 
bars. The Indians were glad to get fifty 
cents a day each; their board cost almost 
nothing, consisting of beans, rice, dried 
meat and corn. Their women prepared 
the food; and our pleasant camp, under a 
palm and two cactus trees, was as pleas- 
ant as ever was seen under the pines of 
the Sierras. 

I had selected a mound with a gnarled 
and stunted pepper tree on its summit, at 
least one, and maybe two centuries old, 
and drove a cart directly under it. Imay 
mention that at the same time two other 
parties of Americans, one from New 
Orleans and the other from the North, 
were also making excavations one and 
two miles distant. It is simply impossi- 
ble to resist the temptation to dig here if 
you have time and possible opportunity. 
And I suppose if the truth could be told, 
thousands and thousands from the time of 
Cortez down have had my brief experience 
here, and with about the same results. 

Let me describe the place more exactly. 
You step out of the cars into a per- 
fect paradise of palms, birds, flowers; no 
town at all, only a pleasant station in a 
vast level valley, with the great lake glis- 
tening to the right at the feet of the pros- 
trate ‘‘God of Rains”and the circle of brown 
hills far around. Two round mounds rise 
before you half a mile to the northeast. 
They are shapely and beautiful, perfect as 
the Pyramids of Egypt, and larger in 
every way. You can see some of the 
white steps glistening like marble in the 
sun. You reach these pyramids of the 
sun and moon as they sit there in the 
level valley very easily. A good many 
half-naked, but shy and modest, chil- 
dren, meet you, and if you ask them 
they will show you little images, and be 
glad to accept what you may give; but 
that is all you encounter in the half-hour 
walk from the station to the high round 
summit of the ‘‘ Temple to the Sun.” 

It is on your ascent that you begin 
to feel your first disappointment, and 
to abandon the idea that this is one of the 
Toltecs, landmarks to the buried city. For 
you can soon see that the white marble 
steps are not marble. All the way from 
the station you have walked across the 
remnants of palaces, floors, walls, pre- 
served bits of cement peeping up through 
the grass and wheat as you come along— 
all these have made your heart leap. But 
now, alas! you begin to see that this 
mighty pyramid is a mass of shapeless 
stones. True, they have been heaped here 
by human hands; true enough there are 
dark passages here and there; true enough 
the preserved walls and floors of cement 
are found up and down the sides of the 
pyramid; yet they are all trivial and 
without significance. And were it not for 
the huge “‘God of Rains” away over yon- 
der, and the ‘‘ moon-stone ” and the “ sac- 
rifice-stone,” here at the base of this 
pyramid, you might be tempted to go 
away disgusted from Teotihuican. But 
here at the southeast base of this pyramid, 
and about midway between this and the 
pyramid to the moon is the ‘‘ moon-stone.” 

This stone, like the “God of Rains,” is 
blue granite and simply huge. It has 
been battered and beaten and broken as 
far as possible, but the face of the moon is 
still preserved and is impressive and even 
pitiful. The Spaniards found this stone 
on the summit of the temple to the moon. 
It isnow used asa part. of a stone fence. 
Here again you fall to wondering what in 
the world the museums of the world are 
about! 

The sacrifice-stone lies a little nearer to 
the base of the moon pyramid, and weighs 
perhaps twenty-five tons! It is, strangely 
enough, in a perfect state of preservation. 
The Indians tell me this is because it was 
only dug out and discovered within the last 
fifty years. 

Across the smooth, glossy granite sur- 
face of this stone runs a deep channel down 
tothe forehead. From the forehead you 
can easily trace the course of human 
blood down into the open and monstrous 
mouth of the revolting idol. In the rear 
of thissquare stone with its hideous face, 
a cavern has been discovered. I tried to en- 





ter this; but as the opening is only about 
the size of the entrance to ‘‘Putnam’s Wolf 
Den,” in Connecticut, I did not get far. I 
bribed a small Indian to take the end of a 
rope and creep in. He pulled forty-eight 
feet of the string from my hands and then 
came back and insisted on my going with 
him, saying that I could stand erect after 
the first few feet and walk comfortably. 
But I am not fond of walking, and did 
not go. 

It was not far from this bloody stone 
that Ibegan digging for gods, gold, or 
whatever I could find in the little goat- 
mound under the ancient pepper tree. 
The first day I threw the dirt manfully 
with my own hands. Blisters came, and I 
directed my energies to advising the In- 
dians how to be most effective in their 
labor. And good workers they are, faith- 
ful, honest, and even affectionate. 

I soon had portions of a red wall laid 
bare. One of the singular things about 
excavating here is you always find some- 
thing. Any mound isa house, or a heap 
of houses. In the evening I rode out to 
where the party from New Orleans were at 
work. They had already dug out at 
least a dozen curious vessels of curious 
shape and symmetry. Of obsidian they 
had half a basketful, in the form of 
knives, razors,and soon. One of these 
had a pewter handle,or some like composi- 
tion. But it was notable that no imple- 
ments of war were found to speak of by 
any of us. Not a dozen arrow-heads al- 
together were found in all our researches. 
We all agreed that these people were not 
much given to war, as other Indians are. 

Before the sun came over the top of 
the ‘‘ temple to the moon” I had laid hard 
siege to the red wall of my little red 
house under the roots of the old pepper 
tree. These Indians do not use barrows. 
They carry the dirt out on their backs, 
and it disappears under their persistent 
industry with amazing swiftness. 

The singular thing about my red house 
was that it had asloping wall. We laid 
bare about ten feet front of this red slop- 
ing wall from the wide solid base of small 
stone laid in cement up to the broken and 
ragged top. Then we went down on the 
inside to the solid and perfect cement 
floor. This wall on the inside of the 
house was also a sloping wall. It meas- 
ured eight feet and one inch from the 
floor to the highest fragment of ragged 
top of red wall. At the bottom this wall 
was nearly four feet thick,at the top about 
ten inches. 

Every few minutes, and in all sorts of 
dirt, and in all corners and quarters of the 
little red house, my little man would find 
fragments of pots, idols, images, and what 
not. But no single unbroken vase or ves- 
sel of any kind did I find. Such confu- 
sion of broken idols! and then the sloping 
walls! it was enough to give a man the 
nightmare. 

I got my red house cleaned out from top 
to bottom and found the door; that is, one 
corner or room of it. In doing this much 
Ihad found a small basketful of terra- 
cotta heads, only two of which I counted 
of great importance. And now I set 
some Indians to digging right down 
through the floor with drills and chisels. 

On the afternoon of the third day they 
had got down a man’s length; throwing 
out stones, terra-cotta heads, bits of pot- 
tery, and exactly such things as I had 
found in the little red house above. And 
now they struck another cement floor! 

This was enough. Confusion on top of 
confusion. And yet all this only confirmed 
a theory which I had fixed pretty clearly in 
my mind from the first. Iam aware that a 
diluted amount of what I did in those three 
days, along with what was done by my 
two neighboring camps, can hardly be 
pressed into a single sketch. Many books 
have been written with less real matter. 
But briefly, and to cut the matter short, it 
is absurd to talk of a buried city here. 

And now let us come bluntly to the real 
facts. The primitive farmers have found 
the land strewn with volcanic stones. 
They piled them up, and on these stones for 
safety from wild beasts, serpents, maybe 
from wild men, built their houses on these 
heaps of stones. ‘Their houses, in fact, 
were built entirely with these stones, 





cemented and plastered. 
But this region at that time was volcanic, 





well understand that , too, 
were frequent and terrible; and that is 
why the houses were built with slanting 
walls, both outside and in. These one- 
story houses had walls four feet thick at 
the bottom and one foot thick at the top, 
so as to withstand the earthquakes. 
And when an earthquake came so terri- 
ble as to tear down their houses, or a rain 
of ashes and stone came so as to cover 
them, they, or their successors, built new 
ones on the little heaps of stone and on 
the ruins of the former ones; and this is the 
secret of all the confusion. 

That some of these convulsions of Na- 
ture were so deadly as to destroy the peo- 
ple I judge from the fact that the party 
from New Orleans found vessels entire in 
the house which they excavated. But I, 
being Jess fortunate, found an old ruirf 
from which the property had been re- 
moved. 

The pyramids to the sun and moon I am 
prepared to assert were built from the 
same chance and necessity which first laid 
up the little heaps of stone on which the 
houses of the city were built. The farmers 
needed a place to heap their stones; the 
priests needed an altar, with towers and 
so on, to look out for signs of danger. 
And so these pyramids to the sun and 
moon were fashioned, and were mounted 
and crowned by this bloody sacrifice-stone 
and other wonderful things. No doubt 
that great splendor and wealth and all that 
priests could command were displayed 
here. And one sits down in dumb won- 
der and amazement to think how those 
people could handle these huge stones. 
Yet outside of these tremendous stones I 
see but little mystery about the ‘‘ temples” 
and ‘* pyramids” and ‘leaning walls” and 
‘** buried city” of Teotihuican. 

But the one thing that I claim to be 
able to prove by these stones is the relation 
that this land once held with Egypt. I 
promised to THE INDEPENDENT two little 
terra-cotta heads which I dug out of my 
little red house at Teotihuican, Mexico. 
One is the head of a Negro; the other is 
the head of an Egyptian. Comment is 
idle. 

Where the bridge was, over which 
these people passed and mingled together, 
when it was broken down, remains for 
others to speculate upon. 

In conclusion, I call attention to the 
fact that a deep stream flows through the 
center of this so-called buried city of 
Mexico. The channel in places is thirty 
feet deep. Get on your mule and ride 
down this channel, dry in March but ter- 
rible and full to the banks a month later, 
and see what you can of any buried city 
along its deep bed. Nota sign! But all 
along for five miles or more you will see 
within four or five feet of the surface the 
cement floors of which I have spoken; you 
will also see the leaning walls of Pompeian 
red; youcan dig out of the earth with 
your fingers as you ride by, dozens of bits 
of idols and all sorts of curious terra-cotta 
work; but below you or anywhere below 
five feet of the surface, there is nothing 
but an endless and apparently bottomless 
strata of hard white clay. 

Yet these heads, these thousands of 
curious heads, are going to have much in- 
deed to say about the past to those who 
come with earnest inquiry. These ten thou- 
sand tongues of clay are waiting to tell 
the world where the people came from to 
build these lofty altars, and shaped the 
huge and bloody stones. of mysterious 
Teotihuican. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
SMART’S “SONG TO DAVID.” 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





TuHE third section of Mr. Browning’s new 
book, ‘‘ Parleyings with certain People of 
Importance in their Day,” has drawn gen- 
eral attention to a Cambridge poet of 
which little has hitherto been known, 
Christopher Smart, once fellow of Pem- 
broke College. It may be interesting, 
therefore, to supply some sketch of the 
events of his life, and of the particular 
poem which Mr. Browning has aptly com- 





pared to a gorgeous chapel lying perdue 
in a dull old commonplace mansion. No 
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the author of verses which oneof the 


greatest of living writers has declared to 
be unequaled of their kind between Mil- 
ton and Keats. 

What has hitherto been known of the 
facts of Smart’s life has been founded on 
the anonymous biography prefixed to the 
two-volume Reading edition of his works, 
published in 1791. The copy of this edi- 
tion in Trinity Library belonged to Dr. 
Farmer, and contains these words in his 
handwriting ‘‘ From the Editor, Francis 
Newbury Esq.; the Life by Mr. Hunter.” 
As this Newbury was the son of Smart’s 
half-brother-in-law and literary employer, 
it may be taken for granted that the in- 
formation given in these volumes is au- 
thoritative. We may therefore believe it 
to be correct that Smart was born at Ship- 
bourne,in Kent, on the 11th of April, 1722, 
that his father was steward to the noble- 
man who afterward became Earl of 
Darlington, and that he was ‘‘ discerned 
and patronized ” by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. This great lady, we are left in 
doubt for what reason, carried her com- 
plaisance so far as to allow the future poet 
£40 a year until her death. In a pain- 
fully fulsome ode to another member 
of the Raby Castle family, Smart records 
the generosity of the dead in order to 
stimulate that of the living, and oddly 
remarks that 

“ dignity itself restrains 
By condescension’s silken reins, 

While you the lowly Muse upraise.” 
Smart passed, already ‘‘ an infant bard,” 
from what he calls ‘‘ the splendor in re- 
treat” of Raby Castle, to Durham School, 
and in his eighteenth year was admitted of 
Pembroke Hall, October 30th, 1739. His bio- 
grapher expressly states that his allowance 
from home was scanty, and that his chief 
dependence, until he derived an income 
from his college, was from the bounty of 
the Duchess of Cleveland. 

From this point Iam able to supply a 
certain amount of information with re- 
gard to the poet’s college life which is en- 
tirely new, and which is not, I think, 
without interest. My friend Mr, ®.A. 
Neil has been so kind as to admit me to 
the Treasury at Pembroke, and in his com- 
pany I have had the advantage of search- 
ing the contemporary recordsof the col- 
lege. What we were lucky enough to dis- 
cover may here be briefly summarized. 
The earliest mention of Smart is dated 
1740, and refers to the rooms assigned to 
him as an undergraduate. In January, 
1748, we find him taking his B.A., and in 
July of the same year he is elected schol- 
ar. As is correctly stated in his life he be- 
came a fellow of Pembroke on the third 
of July, 1745. That he showed no indica- 
tion as yet of that disturbance of brain 
and instability of character which so pain- 
fully distinguished him a little later on, is 
proved by the fact that on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1745, Smart was chosen to be Pra- 
lector in Philosophy, and Keeper of the 
Common Chest. In 1746 he was re-elected 
to those offices, and also made Prelector 
in Rhetoric. In 1747 he was not chosen 
to hold any such college situations, no 
doubt from the growing extravagance of 
his conduct. ‘ 

In November, 1747, Smart was in parlous 
case. Gray complains of his “lies, um- 
pertinence and ingratitude,” and describes 
him as confined to his room, lest his cred-_ 
itors should snap him up. He gives a 
melancholy impression of Smart’s moral 
and physical state, but hastens to add 
“not that I, nor any other mortal, pity 
him.” The records of the Treasury at 
Pembroke supply evidence that the mem- 
bers ofthe college now made a great 
effort to restore one of whose talents it is 
certain that they were proud. In 1748 we 
find Smart proposed for catechist, a proof 
that he had, at all events for the moment, 
turned over a new leaf. Probably, but 
for fresh relapses, he would now have 
taken orders. His allusions to college life 
are singularly ungracious. He calls Pem- 


broke 
“ His servile cell, 
Where discipline and dulness dwell,” 
and commiserates a captive eagle as being 
doomed in the college courts to watch, 
“Scholastic pride 
Take his precise, pedantic stride ”; 





words which painfully remind us of 
Gray’s reported manner of enjoying a 
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constitutional. It is certain that there 
was considerable friction between these 
two men of genius, and Gray roufidly 
prophesied that Smart would find his way 
to jail or to Bedlam. Both alternatives 
of this prediction were fulfilled, and in 
October, 1751, Gray curtly remarks: 
“Smart sets out for Bedlam.” Of this 
event we find curious evidence in the 
Treasury. ‘Oct. 12, 1751—ordered that 
Mr. Smart, being obliged to be absent, 
there be allowed him in lieu of commons 
for the year ended Michaelmas 1751 the 
sum of £10.” There can be little question 
that Smart’s conduct and condition be- 
came more and more unsatisfactory. This 
particular visit to a mad-house was 
probably brief, but it was possibly not the 
first and was soon repeated; for in 1749 
and in 1752 there are similar entries re- 
cording the fact that ‘‘ Mr. Smart, being 
obliged to be absent,” certain allowances 
were paid by the college ‘tin considera- 
tion of his circumstances.” The most cu- 
rious discovery, however, which we have 
been able to make is recorded in the fol- 
lowing entry: 

that the divi- 
dend tu Mr. Smart be deposited 
in the Treasury till the Society be satisfied 
that 
credibly reported that he has been married 
for some time, and that notice be sent to Mr. 
Smart of his dividend being detained.” 


1753—ordered 


“Nov. 27, 


assigned 


he has a right to the same; it being 


Asa matter of fact, Smart was by this 
time married to a half-sister of Newbury, 
the publisher, for whom he was doing 
hack work in London. He had, however, 
formed the habit of writing the Seatonian 
prize poem, which he had already gained 
four times, in 1750,1751, 1752, and 1753. He 
seems to have clutched at the distinction 
which he brought on his college by these 
poems as the last straw by which to keep 
his fellowship, and, singular to say, he 
for on the 16th 
of Janury, 1754, this order was recorded: 


seems to have succeeded; 


“That Mr. Smart have leave to keep his 
name in the college books without any ex- 
pense, so long as he continues to write for 
the premium left by Mr. Seaton.” 


How 


lasted does not seem to be known. 


indulgence 
Smart 
gained the Seatonian prize in 1755, having 
apparently failed in 1754, and then ap- 


long this inexpensive 


pears no more in Pembroke records. 

The circumstances of his having made 
Cambridge too hot to hold him seems to 
have pulled Smart’s loose faculties to- 
gether. The next five years were proba- 
bly the sanest and the busiest in his life. 
He had collected 
ballads, and published them, with his am- 


his scattered odes and 


bitious Georgic, ‘“The Hop Garden,” in a 
1751. Among the 
seven hundred subscribers to this venture 
we find ‘“‘ Mr. Voltaire, historiographer of 
France,” and M. Roubilliac, the great stat- 


handsome quarto, in 


uary, besides such English celebrities as 


Gray, Richardson, Savage, Garrick and 


Mason. The kind reception of this work 
had awakened in the poet an inordinate 
vanity, which found expression, in 1752, in 
that extraordinary effusion, ‘‘The Hilliad,” 
an attempt to present Dr. John Hill in 
such amber as Pope held at the command 
But these efforts, 
and an annual Seatonian, were ill adapted 


of his satiric passion. 


to support a poet who had just appended 
a wife and family t© a phenomenal appe- 
tite for strong waters, and who, moreover, 
had just been deprived of his stipend as a 
fellow. Smart descended into Grub Street, 
and bound himself over, hand and foot, 
to be the serf of such men as the publish- 
er Newbury, who was none the milder 
master for being his relative. It was not 
long after, doubtless, that Smart fell lower 
still, and let himself out on a lease for 
ninety-nine years, to toil for a set pittance 
in the garrets of Gardner’s shop; and it 
was about this time, 1754, that the Rev. T. 
Tyers was introduced to Smart by a friend 
that had more sympathy with his frailties 
than Gray had, namely, Dr. Samuel John- 
son. 

After a world of vicissitudes, which are 
very uncomfortable reading, about 1761 
Smart became violently insane once more 
and was shut up again in Bedlam. Dr. 
Johnson, commenting on this period of 
the poet's life, told Dr. Burney that 
Smart grew fat when he was in the mad- 
house, where he dug in the garden, and 
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Johnson added: “I did not think he 
ought to be shut up. His infirmities were 
not noxious to society. He insisted on 
people praying with him; and I'd as lief 
pray with Kit Smart as with any one else. 
Another charge was that he did not love 
clean linen; and I have no passion for 1t.” 
When Bosweil paid Johnson his memora- 
ble first visit in 1763, Smart was recently 
released from Bedlam, and Johnson nat- 
urally spoke of him. He said: ‘*‘ My poor 
friend Smart showed the disturbance of 
his mind by falling upon his knees and 
saying his prayers in the street, or in any 
other unusual place.” Gray about the 
same time reports that money is being 
collected to help “ poor Smart,” not for 
the first time, since in January,1759, Gray 
had written: ‘‘ Poor Smart is not dead, as 
was said, and ‘ Merope’ is acted for his 
benefit this week,” with the ‘‘ Guardian,” 
a farce which Garrick had kindly com- 
posed for that occasion. It was in 1763, 
immediately after Smart’s release, that 
the now famous ‘Song to David” was pub- 
lished. A long and interesting letter in 
the correspondence of Hawkesworth, 
dated October, 1764, gives a pleasant idea 
of Smart restored to cheerfulness and 
placed ‘‘ with very decent people in a 
house, most delightfully situated, with a 
terrace that overlooks St. James’s Park.” 
But this relief was only temporary; Smart 
fell back presently into drunkenness and 
debt, and was happily relieved by death in 
1770, in his forty-eighth year, at the close 
of acareer as melancholy as any recorded 
in the chronicles of literature. 

Save for one single lyric, that glows 
with all the flush and bloom of Eden, 
Smart would take but a poor place on the 
<nglish Parnassus. His odes and ballads, 
his psalms and satires, his masques and 
his georgics, are not bad, but they are 
Here and there the very care- 
ful reader may come across lines or phrases 
that display the concealed author of 
the ‘‘ Song to David,” such as the follow- 
ing, from an excessively tiresome ode to 
Dr. Webster: 


mediocre. 


*“ When Israel’s host, with all their stores, 

Passed through the ruby-tinctured crystal 

shores, 

The wilderness of waters and of land.” 
But these are rare. His odes are founded 
upon those of Gray, and the best that can 
be said of them is that if they do not quite 
rise to the frozen elegance of Akenside, 
they seldom sink to the flaccidity of 
Mason. Never, for one ~ consecutive 
stanza or stroke, do they approach Collins 
or Gray in delicacy or power. But the 
**Song to David”—the lyric in 516 lines 
which Smart is so absurdly fabled to have 
scratched with a key on the white-washed 
walls of his cell—this was a portent of 
beauty and originality. Strange to say, it 
was utterly neglected when it appeared, 
and the editor of the 1791 edition of Smart’s 
works expressly omitted to print it on the 
ground that it bore too many ‘* melancholy 
proofs of the estrangement of Smart’s 
mind” to be fit for republication. It 
became rare to the very verge of extinc- 
tion, and is now scarcely to be found in 
its entirety save in a pretty reprint of 
1819, itself now rare, due to the piety of a 
Rev. R. Harvey:®° 

It is obvious that Smart’s contempora- 
ries and immediate successors looked upon 
the ‘“‘Song to David” as the work ofa 
hopelessly deranged person. In 1763 poet- 
ry had to be very sane indeed to be at- 
tended to. The year preceding had wel- 
comed the ‘‘ Shipwreck” of Falconer, the 
year to follow would welcome Goldsmith’s 
‘* Traveller” and Granger’s ‘‘ Sugar Cane,” 
works of various merit, but all eminently 
sane. In 1763 Shenstone was dying and 
Rogers was being born. The tidy, spruce 
and discreet poetry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was passing into its final and most 
pronounced stage. The ‘* Song to David,” 
with its bold mention of unfamiliar 
things, its warm and highly colored phra- 
seology, its daring adjectives and unex- 
ampled adverbs, was an outrage upon 
taste, and one which was best accounted 
for by the tap of the forefinger on the 
forehead. No doubt the poem presented 
and still may present legitimate difficul- 
ties. Here, for instance, is a stanza which 
it is not for those who run to read: 

* Increasing days their reign exalt, 
Nor in the pink and mottled vault 
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The opposing spirits tilt; 
by the coasting reader spy’d, 
silverlings and crusions glide 
For Adoration gilt.” 
This is charming; but if it were in one 
of the tongues of the heathen we should 
get Mr. Verrall to explain it away. Poor 
Mr. Harvey, the editor of 1819, being 
hopelessly puzzled by “silverlings,” the 
only dictionary meaning of which is 
‘*shekels,” explained ‘‘crusions” to be 
some other kind of money, from xpoioxc, 
But ‘‘crusions” are golden carp, and 
when I was achild the Devonshire fisher- 
men used to call the long white fish with 
argent stripes (whose proper name, I 
think, is the launce) a silverling. The 
‘* coasting reader” is the courteous reader 
when walking along the coast, and what 
he sees are silver fish and gold fish, adoring 
the Lord by the beauty of their scales, 
The ‘*Song to David” is cryptic to a very 
high degree, but I think there are no lines 
in it which patient reflection will not solve. 
To quote at length from so exquisite, so 
divine a poem, would be ‘ purpling too 
much my mere grey argument.” Mr. 
Browning's praise will be sending every 
one to the original. But here is one stanza 
that I cannot resist copying, because it 
seems so pathetically applicable to Smart 
himself as a man, and to the one exquisite 
poem which was ‘the more than Abishag 
of his age”: 
“His muse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage; 
Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
Yhe Abishag of his age.”’ 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
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CHRIST’S TRIAL. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Jesus, after his betrayal and arrest in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, was immedi- 
ately brought as a prisoner to the palace 
of Caiaphas, the high priest. The chief 
priests, the elders, and the scribes had 
already assembled there, and were evi- 
dently waiting for his arrival in the cus- 
tody of the officers sent to arrest him. 
Peter, who witnessed the arrest, ‘‘ follow- 
ed him afar off unto the high priest’s 
palace, and went in, and sat with the serv- 
ants to see the end.” ‘‘ Another disciple,” 
probably John, who ‘‘ was known unto 
the high priest,” went ‘‘ in with Jesus into 
the palace,” while ‘‘ Peter stood at the 
door without.” This other disciple went 
out, ‘‘and spake unto her that kept the 
door, and brought in Peter.” Then it was 
that Peter, having waited at the door 
without, also went into the palace, and, 
as Matthew states, ‘‘ sat with the servants 
to see the end.” 

Being questioned, at three successive 
periods, as to whether he was not one of 
the disciples of this Jesus, Peter denied 
all connection with him; and, in the third 
and last denial, he began to curse and to 
swear, saying: ‘“‘I know not the man.” 
Luke says in regard to this denial: ‘* And 
immediately, while he yet spake, the cock 
crew. And the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how he had said unto 
him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice: and Peter went out and 
wept bitterly.” He was instantly smitten 
with a deep sense of his ownsin. His 
fear had for the moment proved too much 
for his love of truth, and too much for 
his real attachment to Jesus. His con- 
duct, on this occasion, has a great many 
parallels in the history of Christians. 
Their action, in circumstances of special 
temptation, does not always indicate their 
true character. 

1. THE CHARGE OF BLASPHEMY. — The 
Sanhedrim, or great Council of the Jew- 
ish people, assembled ‘‘ as soon as it was 
day”; and the charge brought against 
Jesus before that tribunal was that of 
blasphemy, consisting in arrogating to 
himself divine attributes and preroga- 
tives, and under the law of Moses punish- 
able with death. Matthew says: ‘‘ Now 
the chief priests and elders, and all the 
council, sought false witness against 
Jesus, to put him to death; but found 
none; yea though many false witnesses 
came, yet found they none. At last came 
two false witnesses, and said, This fellow 
said, I am able to destroy the temple of 
God, and to build it in three days.”- Mark, 








referring to the same matter, says that 
the witnesses did not ‘‘ agree together.” 
The result was a failure to prove the 
alleged blasphemy. 

The high priest, in this emergency as to 
proof, made a personal appeal to Jesus; 
and, after calling his attention to what 
the witnesses had declared, and receiving 
no answer from him, said: ‘‘ I adjure thee 
by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God.” Jesus, as Mark states his answer, 
replied, ‘‘I am,” and, as Matthew states 
it, replied, ‘‘ Thou hast said,” and then 
added: ‘* Hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of Heaven.” 
The high priest,in token of horror, at once 
‘**rent his clothes,” and said: ‘‘He hath 
spoken blasphemy. What further need 
have we of witnesses? Behold, now ye 
have heard his blasphemy. What think 
ye?” The members of the Council re- 
plied: ‘‘ He is guilty of death.” 

All the evangelists refer to the indigni- 
ties and abusive treatment which Jesus 
received after his condemnation by the 
Sanhedrim. They spit in his face and 
buffeted him, and others smote him with 
the palms of their hands. They blind- 
folded him and struck him in the face, 
and said: ‘‘Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
who is he that smote thee?” The servants 
were permitted to strike him with the 
palms of their hands. Barbarisms incited 
by the passions of Hell were heaped upon 
him. One shudders at the spectacle, as he 
reads the record given by the evangelists; 
and almost wonders why the thuderbolts 
of Heaven were not let loose among them. 

The judgment of the Sanhedrim was 
that Jesus, upon his own confession, was 
a blasphemer in the Jewish sense of this 
term, and hence worthy of death. There 
can be no doubt that he did, in 
repeated instances during his public min- 
istry, assume for himself attributes and 
perogatives which belong to God only, 
and that, although a man, and hence 
spoken of as the Son of Man, he did, in re- 
spect to his higher nature, make himself a 
divine person. He often spake and acted 
as if he were such. He conveyed this im- 
pression to his disciples, and, on frequent 
occasions, to the Jews who, so under- 
standing him, sometimes took up stones 
to stone him as a blasphemer. No one can 
carefully examine the testimony which he 
gave in regard to himself, without seeing 
that what he said before the Sanhedrim is 
simply what he had previously said. He 
claimed to be not only the Christ that 
was to come, but also the Son of God in 
a sense, which, as he knew, implied the 
assertion of his own divinity. Admitting 
that God only could forgive sin, he, on 
one occasion, wrought a miracle to prove 
that he had power on earth to forgive sin. 

And if we regard Jesus merely as a Jew- 
ish citizen, or simply as a prophet, then, 
although the treatment he received before 
the Sanhedrim was cruel and barbarous in 
the extreme, and marked by the intensest 
malignity, still the judgment against him, 
as an offender under the law of Moses in 
assuming for himself powers and attri- 
butes which are essentially divine, must 
also be regardedas correct There is no 
escape from this conclusion, if Jesus was 
in fact simply a man. But if he was 
divine as well as human, and, as the apos- 
tles afterward declared, was God mani- 
fest in the flesh, then he was not a blas- 
phemer, but spoke the truth in regard to 
himself. He who denies his divinity vir- 
tually approves of the action of the Jew- 
ish rulers in procuring his death. His 
divinity is a cardidal point in the whole 
doctrine of Christ. If he was not a divine 
person, as hesaid he was, and as the apos- 
tles said he was, then not only is his cred- 
ibility as a teacher impeached, but he 
was a violator of the law of Moses against 
blasphemy. It is not possible to avoid this 
result, unless Jesus was what he claimed 
to be. 

The great fault with the Jews in re- 
jecting Jesus, and finally procuring his 


death, does not consist in their zeal for - 


the law against blasphemy, but in disre- 
garding the proof of his divine nature as 
furnished by the miracles which he 
wrought, and to which he himself ap- 
pealed as establishing the truth of what 
he said, Peter put this point very clearly 
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before the Jews on the day of Pentecost, 
when he spoke of Jesus as being ‘‘ap- 
proved of God among” them ‘ by mira- 
cles and wonders and signs which God 
did by him,” as they themselves also 
knew. These ‘miracles and wonders 
and signs,” considered as the seals of 
God to the ministry of Jesus, proved the 
truth of what he taught, and made him, 
in claiming to be divine, an exception 
to the application of the law against 
blasphemy. Jesus himself places the 
fault of the Jews in their persistent unbe- 
lief, in defiance of the evidence which he 
gave of the truth of his doctrine. They 
hence rejected, and persecuted, and finally 
murdered the Lord of life and glory. 
Peter, while charging them with killing 
‘‘ the Prince of life whom God hath raised 
from the dead,” says: ‘“‘ And now, breth- 
ren, I wot that through ignorance ye did 
it, as did also your rulers.” Paul says 
that if they had known who Jesus really 
was, ‘‘ they would not have crucified the 
Lord of life and glory.” Theirs was the 
ignorance of unbelief in spite of evidence, 
and against evidence; and this unbelief 
led to their great crime against him whom 
God had sent, and upon whom placed the 
seal of his own authority. The Pharisees, 
for example, when they were informed of 
the resurrection of Lazarus, and admitted 
that a ‘notable miracle” had _ been 
wrought by Jesus, instead of bowing to 
this evidence and becoming disciples, 
consulted together that they might put 
Jesus to death, and even laid a plot for 
the killing of Lazarus, in order that the 
people might not through him believe 
on the great miracle-worker. Such in- 
tellectual and moral perverseness seems 
astonishing; yet the facts prove its real- 
ity in the case of the Jews, considered 
with reference to their treatment of Je- 
sus. They did not recognize their own 
Messiah, and murdered him in wanton 
cruelty. 

2. THE CHARGE OF TREASON.—The San- 
hedrim, although adjudging Jesus to be a 
blasphemer, and ‘“‘guilty of death,” had no 
. power to give effect to their own judgment. 
Judea was then a province of the Roman 
Empire, over which Pontius Pilate ruled 
as the Roman Governor; and it was a law 
of that Empire that capital punishment 
should be inflicted only by and under its 
authority. We hence find that the San- 
hedrim, after taking ‘counsel against 
Jesus to put him to death,” and after 
binding him, “‘straightway in the morn- 
ing,” “‘led him away and delivered him 
to Pontius Pilate, the Governor.” They 
themselves ‘“‘went not into the judgment 
hall’ of Pilate,‘‘lest they should be defiled,” 
and thus be disqualified to ‘‘eat the pass- 
over.” Pilate, therefore, ‘‘went out unto 
them,’ and said: ‘‘What accusation bring 
ye against this man”? They replied in 
general: ‘If he were not amalefactor, we 
would not have delivered him up unto 
thee.” They further replied in particular, 
as stated by Luke: ‘‘We found this fellow 
perverting the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, saying that he him- 
self is Christ, a king.” 

This charge against Jesus, so far as it 
was specific, is not that of blasphemy, for 
which the Sanhedrim had condemned 
him, and of which Pilate had no jurisdic- 
tion, but that of treason against the Roman 
authority, which came within his juris- 
diction. Pilate, seeming to be of the 
opinion that the offense, if any, charged 
against Jesus, was simply one against Jew- 
ish and not Roman law, said to them: 
‘Take ye him, and judge him according 
to your law.” To this they replied: ‘It 
is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death.” This answer discloses the fact 
that the death of Jesus was the end they 
had in view; and inasmuch as they could 
not secure this end by charging him with 
blasphemy before Pilate, they trumped 
up a new charge and accused him of trea- 
son against the Roman authority, hoping 
thereby to secure the point at which they 
were aiming with malignant hatred. 

Pilate, after this conference with the 
Jewish rulers, returned to the judgment 
hall, and brought Jesus before him, and, 
after asking him several questions to 
which he made no reply, greatly to the 
astonishment of Pilate, he finally said to 
him: “Art thou the king of the Jews? 
Thine own nation and the chief priests 





have delivered thee unto me. What hast 
thou done”? To these questions Jesus 
answered; ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world ; if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; but 
now is my kingdom not from hence.” 
Pilate then said to him: ‘Art thou a 
king, then”? Jesus answered: ‘‘ Thou 
sayest that lam aking. Tothisend wasI 
born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” Pilate, perceiving 
from this interview that Jesus did not 
claim to be a king in any sense that im- 
plied treason against the Roman power, 
‘‘ went out again unto the Jews,” and said 
tothem: ‘I find no fault in this man.” 
This, as Luke tells us, made the Jews 
‘*the more fierce,” who now said: ‘‘ He 
stirreth up the people, preaching through- 
out all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to 
this place.” 

The mention of Galilee, as the place 
where Jesus began his preaching, at once 
led Pilate to ask ‘‘ whether the man was 
a Galilean,” and as soonas he learned that 
he was such, and hence ‘ belonged unto 
Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to 
Herod, who himself was also at Jerusalem 
at that time.” Herod, having heard ‘‘many 
things” about this Jesus, was ‘‘ desirous 
to see him of a long season,” and “* hoped 
to have seen some miracle done by him,” 
and was hence gratified with the action of 
Pilate. After questioning him in ‘‘ many 
words” to which he made no reply, and 
after hearing the vehement accusations of 
the chief priests and scribes against him, 
Herod concluded to take no action in the 
case. The record of what he did, as 
given by Luke, is this: ‘‘And Herod, 
with his men of war, set him at nought 
and mocked him, and arrayed him in a 
gorgeous robe and sent him again to 
Pilate,” without passing any judgment 
upon the charge brought against him. 

This placed Jesus again before Pilate, 
followed by his Jewish accusers, to whom 
he now said: ‘“* Ye have brought this man 
unto me as one that perverteth the people; 
and behold,I, having examined him be- 
fore you, have found no fault in this man, 
touching those things whereof ye accuse 
hixa; no, nor yet Herod, for I sent you to 
nim; and lo, nothing worthy of death is 
done unto him. I will therefore chastise 
him, and release him.” 

To this Pilate added: ‘‘ Ye have a cus- 
tom that I should release unto you one at 
the passover.” Having in custody a per- 
son named Barabbas, who ‘for a certain 
sedition made in the city and for murder 
was cast into prison,” he put the distinct 
question to them: ‘‘Whom will ye that I 
release unto you, Barabbas or Jesus, 
which is called Christ”? The chief priests 
and elders persuaded the people that they 
should ask for the release of Barabbas. 
Pilate then asked them: ‘‘ What shall I do 
then with Jesus,which is called Christ” ? 
They at once cried out: ‘‘Crucify him, 
crucify him.” Pilate then said: ‘‘ Why? 
What evil hath he done”? “They then 
‘*cried out the more exceedingly, Let him 
be crucified.” Pilate, perceiving that ‘‘ he 
could prevail nothing, but rather that a 
tumult was made,” ‘‘took water and 
washed his hands before the multitude, 
saying, Iam innocent of the blood of this 
just person; see ye to it.” The people 
answered: ‘‘ His blood be on us and on 
our children.” Pilate then released Ba- 
rabbas unto them, and having ‘‘ scourged 
Jesus, he delivered. him to be crucified.” 
Luke says that ‘‘he delivered Jesus to 
their will.” 

The soldiers of the governor then ‘ took 
Jesus into the common hall, called Pre- 
torium, and gathered unto him the whole 
band of soldiers, And they stripped him 
and put on him a scarlet robe. And when 
they had platted a crown of thorns, they 
put itupon his head, anda reed in his 
right hand; and they bowed the knee be- 
fore him, and mocked him, saying, Hail 
King of the Jews. And they spit upon 
him, and took the reed and smote him on 
the head.” This is the record which Mat- 
thew gives, and to the facts of which 
Mark and John make reference in a brief- 
er form. 





Pilate, probably cognizant of this 
scene, and still desirous to save Jesus 


from crucifixion, went forth again and 
said to the Jews: ‘‘ Behold, I bring him 
forth to you, that ye may know that I 
find no fault in him.” Jesus then came 
forth, *‘ wearing the crown of thorns and 
the purple robe”; and Pilate said to them: 
**Behold the man.” When the chief 
priests and officers saw him, they cried 
out: ‘‘ Crucify him, crucify him.” Pilate 
then said tothem: ‘‘Take ye him and 
crucify him, for IT find no fault in him.” 
The Jews replied: ‘‘We have a law, 
and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God.” 

Pilate then returned to the judgment 
hall, and had a further conference with 
Jesus; and, as the result thereof, he still 
sought toreleasehim. But the Jewscried 
out: ‘‘ If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Cesar’s friend. Whosoever maketh 
himself a king speaketh against Cesar.” 
Pilate hearing this, and being alarmed in 
respect to his own safety, **‘ brought Jesus 
forth, and sat down in the judgment seat 
in a place called the Pavement,” and said 
to the Jews: ‘‘ Behold your King.” They 
promptly answered: ‘‘ We have no king 
but Cesar.” Pilate, finding no fault with 
Jesus, and having made these successive 
efforts to avoid his crucifixion, at last 
yielded to the clamor of his Jewish ene- 
mies, and, against his own conscience, 
consigned him by a positive and formal 
decree to the death of the cross. 

Judas, who had been watching these 
proceedings, seeing the issue thereof, ‘‘ re- 
pented himself, and brought again the 
thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests 
and elders, saying, I have sinned in that 
I have betrayed innocent blood. And 
they said, What is that tous? See thou 
to that.” Judas then ‘‘cast down the pieces 
of silver in the temple, and departed, and 
went out and hanged himself.” The Jews 
used these pieces of silver in purchasing 
the potter’s field in which to bury 
strangers; and thus, as Matthew says, 
was fulfilled the prophecy which says: 
‘** And they took the thirty pieces of silver, 
the price of him that was valued, whom 
they of the children of Israel did value, 
and they gave them for the potter's field, 
as the Lord appointed me.” 

This sketch of the trialof Jesus, based 
on the narrative of thefour evangelists, 
gives the facts connected with that trial. 
The whole period consumed was but a few 
hours, and during this period Jesus stood 
before Caiaph>s, then before the Sanhe- 
drim on the charge of blasphemy, then 
before Pilate on the charge of treason 
against the Roman authority, then before 
Herod on the same charge, and then 
again before Pilate, and was finally con- 
demned to be crucified, after the Roman 
governor had repeatedly acquitted him. 
The evangelists detail the facts with un- 
usual minuteness, intending that his fol- 
lowers should in all future ages have the 
means of knowing through whatan aw- 
ful ordeal Jesus passed in the trial which 
preceded his death. 

The charge of treason had absolutely no 
foundation whatever. ‘I find no fault 
in him,” is the verdict to which Pilate 
adhered to the last. He condemned Jesus 
to death, not because he thought him 
guilty of treason, but because the Jews, 
especially their rulers, demanded this 
death, and because he had not the moral 
courage to resist the unjust demand. 

So, also, Jesus being the divine person 
he declared and proved himself to be by 
his miracles, there was equally no ground 
for the charge of blasphemy, with which 
the Jewish rulers succeeded in turning the 
tide of popular feeling in Jerusalem 
against him. The exact truth was stated 
by Peter when, op the day of Pentecost, 
he said to the Jews: ‘‘ Ye men of Israel, 
hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you by mir- 
acles and wonders and signs which God 
did by him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know; him being delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God, ye have taken, and with 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.” 

The death of Jesus is a cardinal element 
in the Gospel system, considered in its re- 
lation to the salvation of sinners. This 
death was preceded by his trial and con- 
demnation; and both Pilate and the Jews 





fulfilled the purpose of God in sending 
him into this world, It was not their 
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purpose to do so; but it was God’s pur- 
pose that what they did should be the 
means of accomplishing his design. Jesus 
in being tried and condemned as an of- 
fender, when he was not such, passed 
through the process that was preliminary 
to his death. The death speedily followed 
this process; and by that death the way 
of salvation was opened to this guilty 
world, 
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CHRONICLES OF “CLAY-HILL.” 
BY JOHN B. TABB, 
“CLay-Hi4,” in Amelia County, Vir- 
ginia, was one of the oldest colonial 
homes in that part of the state. The 
house was built by my gréat-great-grand- 
father, Mr. Tom Tabb, whose descendants 
to the fourth generation inhabited it, till 
the building was burned in the winter of 
63 
Among the earliest recollections of my 
childhood are the family portraits that, 
with a number of handsome engravings, 
almost covered the wainscoted walls of the 
parlor and dining-room. 

The oldest of these portraits were those 
of John Tabb, my great-grandfather; his 
wife, Fanny Peyton; their four elder 
daughters—ranging from the ages of six 
to fourteen—and Harriet, a younger sister 
of Mrs. Tabb’s, unmarried, and by far the 
handsomest of the set. About her portrait 
and those of the children was a singular _ 
feature, unobserved, however, till most of 
the originals had long passed away. Miss 
Peyton was painted with a wreath of 
flowers. She became Mrs. Whiting, and 
then Mrs. Washington—the initial letter 
of wreath, intimating the name of both 
husbands. The youngest of the children 
—afterward Mrs. Archer—held an apple 
in her hand; the next, Mrs. Randolph to 
be, had a rose; the third, Mrs. Governor 
Giles, a bunch of grapes; while the eldest, 
who died in her fourteenth year, held a 
bunch of cherries to a favorite dog, signs, 
it was said, of death and the coffin, so soon 
to be hers. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Tabb lived at Clay-Hill alone. She was 
seldom, however, in solitude. Friends 
and relatives flocked to her; and in those 
days visitors came to stay. Kinsfolk from 
Gloucester County came up, as people 
nowadays go to the mountains, to spend 
the whole summer. Consequently, many 
of the sick ones died and were buried at 
Clay-Hill. The graveyard was not very 
far from the house, and more than once 
did the old people think there were signs 
of supernatural communication between 
them. 

One evening at twilight, Mrs. Tabb’s 
granddaughters—Harriet Tabb, Martha 
and Eliza Banister—were all in the parlor, 
Harriet singing at the piano, the other 
two sitting together upon the sofa, and 
listening to her. She was singing (both of 
the listeners told me) ‘‘There’s nothing true 
but Heaven.” When, in the first verse, 
she reached these words, a voice, just an 
octave higher than her own, sang the 
whole line with her. The girls on the 
sofa both heard the voice, but thinking 
that Harriet perhaps had not heard it, 
they merely looked at each other in sur- 
prise. She continued her song; and again, 
at the close of the second verse, the same 
strange voice joined in as before. This time 
Harriet, greatly alarmed, looked round at 
her cousins, and, each perceiving that the 
others had heard it, rushed from the room. 

Their grandmother hearing what had 
occurred, lighted a candle, and bidding 
the three girls follow her, calmly and de- 
liberately searched the whole house. No 
one was found but a Negro girl, who was 
lying on the hearth-rug, fast asleep, ina 
room up-stairs. The voice was again 
heard, many years later, by a member of 
the family; but this time no one else was 
singing, nor were the words caught. 

On another occasion, when Harriet and 
Eliza were staying at Clay-Hill, they were 
walking at dusk on the back portico near 
their grandmother’s room. Suddenly both 
of them cried in one breath: ‘‘ Oh! look 
at the dogs!” They thought at first that 
the animals belonged to a neighbor’s pack, 
but a second glance quickly dispelled the 
suggestion, for the whole yard, as far as 
the eye could reach, seemed literally alive 








with them. The dogs had their noses 
bent to the ground, as if hunting a trail, 
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Terrified at the unusual spectacle, the 
girls, as before, sought their grandmoth- 
er’sroom. The old lady sent fora servant 
and had him examine the yard, where not 
a dog, nor the track of a dog, was anywhere 
seen. This instance was also related to 
me by one of the witnesses. The feeling 
that led these younger members of the 
family to fly to their grandmother in mo- 
ments of fear, is justified by the follow- 
ing anecdote, related of her by John Ran- 
dolph of Roanake: 

‘Between midnight and dawn” he 
wrote in her obituary, ‘‘Mrs. T. was 
aroused by a tremendous noise in her din- 
ing-room. Instead of indulging in female 
terrors, she arose from her bed, took a 
candle in her hand, and proceeded along 
to the room whence the noise came. She 
found that the whole plastering of the 
ceiling had tumbled on the floor. She 
told the writer of these lines, that she 
thought that it was some thief or thieves, 
whose object was to break into a large 
pantry adjoining, where liquors, plate, 
etc., were kept; ‘and I was sure,’ said she, 
‘that as soon as they saw me they would 
run.’” 

The Clay-Hill portrait of Mr, John Ran- 
dolph, said to be the finest likeness of him, 
is now in the Corcoran Gallery at Wash- 
ington. 

Long after Mrs. Tabb’s death Mr. Ran- 
dolph still carne to Clay-Hill. He was 
there one day at a dinner-party given toa 
young army officer. At table the mil- 
itary guest was giving a glowing account 
of the Mexican churches, some of the fin- 
est of which,he said, had been turned into 
barracks by the United States troops. 
““ Why, Captain! were you not afraid to do 
it?’ asked one of the ladies. *‘Oh no; for my 
part,” the captain replied, ‘‘ I have become 
so used tosuch things, that I could take 
my dinner on analtar as comfortably as 
elsewhere.” 

**And so would a hog, sir,” said Mr. 
Randolph. 

In the silence that followed this terrible 
thrust, they say the very air of the room 
seemed to tingle as the nerves of the 
guests did. 

It was during perhaps his last visit to 
Clay-Hill that the old man asked to see 
Fanny Peyton, a child of the family 
named after Mrs. Tabb. 

His health was so broken down in these 
latter days that the children, for fear of 
disturbing him, were kept out of his way; 
and the mystery thus surrounding his per- 
son held them in dread of his very name, 

Little Fanny was out in the wood-pile 
** mauling”—a thing she was strictly for- 
bidden to do—when her summons came. 
At first she thought it a pretext for put- 
ting a stop to her sport; but the sight of a 
second, and then a third, messenger left 
her no longer in doubt of the truth. But 
what could it mean? Mr. Randolph, per- 
haps, had heard of the ‘‘ mauling,” and, 
shocked at her moral depravity, meant 
to rebuke her for it! She burst ‘into tears 
at this fearful thought, and was led away 
weeping. 

After all the necessary preparations 
had been made, it was still a long time 
before she was calm enough to face the 
ordeal. Even at the parlor door she 
broke down, and had to be washed and 
smoothed over again before she went in. 
At last, with many misgivings, she timid- 
ly entered the room. The shutters were 
closed. Mr. Randolph was lying upon a 
sofa, his face so shrunken, and haggard, 
and pale that it frightened the child. But 
his manner was singularly gentle and 
kind. He called her to him, and, taking 
her hand, told her how good her grand- 
mother had been, and that she, her 
namesake, should always try to imitate 
her virtues. This hint that her grand- 
mother never had ‘‘mauled,” and the gen- 
tle reproof, as the poor child took it—dis- 
solved her again. The old man tried in 
vain to console her, and finally dismissed 
her with a ninepence piece, a balm to her 
lacerated conscience torn with the guilt of 
** mauling.” 

Mr. Randolph was invariably accom- 
panied by two servants,Johnny and Juba— 
Johnny, the body-servant, and Juba, the 
driver. One night, having put the old 
gentleman to bed, Johnny left the room 
without saying good-night. Mr. Ran- 
dolph immediately called him back. 





‘Well, Johnny, what have I done to 
you, to-day?” he gravely inquired. 

‘“*Good-night, marster,” said Johnny, 
abashed. 

‘*Good-night, Johnny,” replied Mr. 
Randolph; and suffered him, without an- 
other word. to withdraw. 

About the time of Mr. Randolph's 
death, Mrs. Archer was called to Clay- 
Hill tosit up with a very ill child. The 
door of the sick-room during the night 
was kept partly closed,but a candle burned 
in the passage outside, to which Mrs. 
Archer went from time to time to drop 
the medicine. Chancing at midnight to 
need the light, she was shocked upon en- 
tering the passage to find that the candle 
had been taken from the socket of the 
candlestick and was lying in the bottom 
of it, lit at both ends. Nothing, she said, 
could have touched the light without her 
perceiving it, and no living creature had 
been in the passage since she was last 
there. 

Dr. Conway, the family physician, lived 
on an adjoining plantation. One morning 
two of the Clay-Hill ladies, standing after 
breakfast at the dining-room window, 
saw the doctor approaching. He had a 
peculiar habit, when driving, of leaning 
himself to one side of the vehicle and cut- 
ting at the wheels with his buggy-whip. 
The ladies, observing this trick of his, 
turned from the window to open the door. 
To their utter amazement no one was 
there. Later in the day, when the doctor 
came, they told him of the circumstance. 
He looked very grave, and earnestly 
begged of them never to mention the sub- 
ject again. Precisely one year from that 
day he died. 

Mrs. Dr. Archer, twice mentioned 
above, was married at Clay-Hill. The 
ceremony took place in the forenoon, she 
said, because after dinner the clergyman 
who officiated could hardly be counted 
upon to perform any sacerdotal function, 
and it was thought prudent to anticipate 
the hour. 

At that time, and even at a much later 
day, there was in the neighborhood no 
regular clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church. Sometimes once only in three or 
four years would a parson appear, and 
then it was that the weddings took place, 
and that all the children born in the inter- 
val were brought to be baptized. This 
last, as a matter of courtesy to the pastor, 
was of strict obligation. Dr. Archer's 
youngest son was quite old enough to 
have some notion of the import of the rite 
when his turn for it came, and objecting 
to the ordinance, he tried to run away. 
When his father caught him the little fel- 
low yelled: ‘‘I d’ want to be baptize.” 

‘* Why not, my son?” inquired the old 
doctor. 

**’Cause I can’t cuss no more,” sobbed 
the little boy piteously. 

** You shall curse just as much as you 
please, my son,” said the old man ten- 
derly. ‘‘ Come along, let ’em baptize you, 
my child.” The privilege of ‘‘ cussing ” se- 
cured to him by this strange dispensation, 
the little fellow made no further resist- 
ance, but submitted to the rite. 

Dr. Archer was a lifelong partisan of 
his illustrious brother-in-law, Governor 
Giles, one of the ablest politicians of the 
day. Some time after the governor's 
death, the doctor in the heat of a political 
discussion, said to his opponent: 

‘**Go and ask Giles. If you doubt what 
I say, sir, go and ask Giles.” 

‘But I can’t,” remarked the other. 
‘* Giles, sir, is dead—dead and in Hell.” 

‘**T don’t care a snap if he is,” cried the 
doctor. ‘‘Go there and ask him!” 

To return to my subject. No account 
of Clay-Hill would be accurate without 
some mention of the ‘‘ family servants” — 
that class now rapidly passing away, but 
formerly the most aristocratic and exclu- 
sive in the State of Virginia. 

‘Une’ Austin,” the oldest that I can 
remember, was my grandfather’s body- 
servant, in which capacity he accompanied 
him to William and Mary College, at 
Williamsburg. As he ever afterward 
spoke of the time ‘‘when me and Mars’ 
Yelverton was young mens at college,” 
I looked upon himin my childhood as a 
sort of literary character. 

There stood in those days in the college 
grounds a headless statue of Lord Botte- 
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tourt, in Uncle Austin’s judgment a mas- 
piece of art. When the college library 
was destroyed by fire, just before the late 
war, some member of the family informed 
the old man. Deeply impressed by the 
tidings he asked: ‘‘ And what of Milord 
Bottetourt, was he burnt too?” Assured 
of that nobleman’s safety, he made no 
further inquiries. 

‘* Aunt Catherine,” a famous maker of 
desserts, was asked if she thought she 
could prepare a certain dish. ‘‘ Yas, 
chile,” she answered, with unbounded self- 
confidence, ‘‘I can mick anything on de 
face o’ God’s uth, ef you gi’ me de ingre- 
diments.” 

Among the many strangers that came 
to Clay-Hill, Mr. Redd, who was sent for 
to put up a chimney, staid twenty-five 
years. He drank a quart of whisky every 
day of his life, and finally died there. 
Mr. Pillow, employed to survey a plot of 
land, remained for five years. 

An inseparable adjunct of the Clay-Hill 
family was Miss Stott, or ‘‘ Cousin Susan,” 
who came in the lifetime of the first Mrs. 
Tabb, and lived there as long as the old 
house stood. Mrs. Malaprop never said 
funnier things than were said by Miss 
Susan. 

One of Miss Susan’s most striking 
characteristics was a gift of tears, in 
which she was wont to luxuriate on the 
slightest provocation. She reveled in 
funerals. When asked one day why she 
wept so much, ‘’Tis a bitter pill to 
swallow anybody,” she replied, ‘“‘ when 
they ain’t kind to you.” It was said by 
an old acquaintance of hers that she 
cultivated grief by watering it. 

Mr. Barksdale, the last owner of the 
Clay-Hill house, leaving home on business 
in the winter of 63, left Miss Susan in 
charge. He called to her jestingly as he 
drove off: ‘*Don’t burn the house down 
while I am away.” 

As she was quite often alone that win- 
ter, Mr. Barksdale had provided her with 
a large bell, to ring for the servants 
in any emergency. On the night of 
the fire, the flames first broke from 
the window of a closet in Miss Susan’s 
room, where, through the winter sea- 
son, she kept her light wood and kind- 
ling. It was with difficulty that the 
servants succeeded in rescuing the old 
lady. She managed, however, to seize the 
bell as they bore her away, and remem- 
bering the duty imposed upon her, she 
walked up and down, in her nightgown 
and stockings, ringing, in a state of be- 
wilderment, as if the sole hope of saving 
the premises lay in that bell. 

In spite of all efforts to save it, the 
building was burned to the ground, thus 
closing fcrever the chronicles of Clay- 
Hill. 


ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcoT?r Crry, MD. 
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GOD'S WORK AND PURPOSE IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A SERMON. 


PREACHED IN THE INDEPENDENT PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, SAVANNAH, GA., JULY, 3D, 1887. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


JUDGES Ul, M-16. And the anger of the Lord was 
hot against Israel, and he delivered them into the 
hands of spoilers that spoiled them, and he sold 
them into the hands of their enemies round about, so 
that they could not any longer stand before their ene- 
mies. 

Whithersoever they went out, the hand of the Lord 
was against them for evil, asthe Lord had said, and 
as the Lord had sworn unto them: and they were 
greatly distressed. Nevertheless, the Lord raised up 
judges which delivered them out of the hand of those 
that spoiled them. 


THE question must often occur to thought- 
ful readers of the Bible: Why, in a book in- 
tended to be man’s guide to the knowledge 
of God and his salvation, should we have 
such an inordinate amount of the limited 
space occupied with the details of Hebrew 
civil and military history ? The story of the 
wars and alliances of the two lines of He- 
brew kings—what more has it to do with 
my deliverance from sin and my salvation 
by divine grace, than the story of the royal 
houses of York and Lancaster, and the wars 
of the Roses? The petty conflicts with 
plundering neighbors, led by petty local 
chieftains, that are recounted in the book of 
Judges—wherein are they more important 
to our spiritual interests than the wars of 
the Saxon heptarchy, which John Milton 
compared in point of importance to the bat- 
tles between kites and crows? Have such 
questions never occurred to you when you 





have turned the leaves of your Bible in 
search of spiritual counsel and comfort; and 
still more when you have answered some 
earnest and anxious inquirer for the right 
way with the current traditional advice, 
“‘Go and read your Bible »’ If such a ques- 
tion never rises as you read, it must be be- 
cause you do not read with a searching and 
thoughtful mind. If such a question does 
arise, there are three ways of dealing with 
it. First, there is the caviler’s way—to 
chuckle over the smartness of it, and use it 
to perplex and disturb your own faith and 
other people’s. Secondly, there is the ortho- 
dox moral coward’s way—to suppress it at 
once as a temptation of the Devil, to refuse 
to ask or seek or knock, and to have no faith 
that God will reward those who diligently 
seek. And finally, there is the right and 
reasonable and believing way—to accept 
every such doubt and difficulty that is sug- 
gested to us in the divine Scriptures, as 
God’s own invitation to serious, patient 
inquiry, with calm conviction that he who 
seeks shall find. 

Now, to the question, what is the use of all 
this civil and military history in the Bible? 
—some of the customary answers of the pul- 
pit are certainly most unsatisfactory. It is 
common to say that this Hebrew history is 
sacred, and other history profane, because in 
this we have the record of a continual mirac- 
ulous interference with the course of events. 
But this is not a fact. Miracles are most 
rare and unusual things in Hebrew history, 
asin all history. There is hardly a trace of 
miracle in all the Old Testament, except at 
two or three great crises. Century after 
century the story goes on through tales of 
war and revolution and of peaceful enter- 
prise, with as little of miracle as one will 
find in any history that we call profane. Is 
it said that the career of the Hebrew people 
was distinguished from that of other nations 
by being under the providential government 
of God, and directed according to his pur- 
pose? This is the very thing which we 
claim, and justly claim, in the face of all in- 
fidelity, for the history of every other nation 
and of the whole race of man. We have 
learned a wiser philosophy of history than 
our fathers knew; and henceforth, we call 
nothing common or unclean. All history is 
sacred history; for in all of it God is present 
with his wise purpose, and his mighty power 
whereby he is able to subdue all things to 
himself. 

And thus we come to understand that the 
place which the long annals of the Hebrew 
people hold in the divine book, is due, not 
to their peculiarity—their unlikeness to all 
other history, but rather to their clear like- 
ness to it; so that reading this in the light 
which God’s countenance throws on it, we 
learn also how to read all other history. 
From this pre-eminent vantage-point of 
time on which it has pleased God to place 
us, we can observe, as no generation ever 
could before, the whole course of the nations 
as they come trooping down from the begin- 
nings of time, now rising and now sinking, 
dashing sometimes one against another, 
with furious commotion; and out of all this 
chaos and confusion we see the principle of 
order and purpose more and more prevail- 
ing, all things tending toward unity and 
consummation. We recognize the tactics 
of a great, unseen Commander, in all this 
disorderly march, and like the heathen 
prophet when from the hight of Pisgah he 
looked down on the fair and ordered camp 
of Israel, we are impelled to say, not of one 
nation only, but of all, “Surely the Lord 
their God is with them, and the shout of a 
King is among them.”’ 

And when we come to scrutinize and com- 
pare these several histories, we find among 
them a prevailing unity of type. Each na- 
tion has its infancy, its youth, its maturity, 
its old age and decline. Each begins, as the 
Hebrew nation did, with the heroic days of 
its founding; each has its rough pioneering 
period, like this of the Judges. Each mounts 
toward prosperity, and finds in prosperity 
itself the elements of disruption and decay. 
The Hebrew nation is not exceptional in 
this sequence of its stages, it is typical. We 
read it, and we are reading all the rest in 
the light of it. And when the secrets of 
this Hebrew history are laid bare by the 
pens of divinely guided narrators, and we 
discover that God was in the conditions and 
antecedents of it, that God raised up one by 
one, the great men of it, that God controlled 
the critical events of it, that God brought 
out the high result of it, and wrought it in 
with the great purpose toward which he 

was leading on the whole world—then we 
have found that ‘key of knowledge”’ that 
unlocks the secrets of all history. We do not 
disparage thus the achievements of modern 
historical science. We read those enthusi- 
astic writers who love to impute the course 
of public events to the splendid domination 





of the will of certain great men; and we find 
it partly true. We follow the speculations 
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of those who trace it to the influence of race 
characteristics, and of schools of philosophic 
opinion and forms of religious faith; and 
this we find to be partly true. We admire 
the immense erudition of those recent 
writers who find the destinies of nations to 
be controlled by the mere material condi- 
tions of soil and climate and the habitual 
food of the people; and even in this gross 
materialism we find a great element of truth. 
But the comprehensive truth, which in- 
cludes all these and more, is this which is 
set forth through all the pages of the Old 
Testament, that ‘the earth is the Lord’s, 
and he is Governor among the nations” — 
and this other, which is like unto it, from 
the New Testament, that the unity and con- 
summation of the human race is to be found 
at last, somehow, in Christ. 

It is a common and easy trick of literary 
art for small wits to amuse themselves and 
their friends by writing a chapter of very 
modern history in the antique style of our 
old version of the Bible. The effect is hu- 
morous when it is well done,quite out of pro- 
portion to the amount of brain force ex- 
pended onit. It is likfly always tobe a 
favorite device with persons who feel that 
they must be funny and do not find any 
other course so easy. But it would be some- 
thing more than a cheap joke, it would be a 
vivid illustration of eternal truth, if some 
one would seriously write the history of the 
United States after the method of the Old 
Testament. I do not mean in the imitation 
of its archaic phraseology, but according to 
its true method and genius. It would be 
the truest history of the United States that 
was ever written. 

I. It would tell how “the word of the 
Lord came’’ to John Robinson, and to the 
Winthrops, and to James Oglethorpe, in the 
lands beyond the flood, saying,‘ get ye up 
from your kindred and your fathers’ house, 
and go forth to aland which I will show 
you,” and how they answered, ‘‘ Lord, here 
am I’; how God led his people forth by pil- 
lars of battle-smoke and lurid flame through 
seas of tribulation to freedom and independ- 
ence; how as great needs and perils arose 
from time to time, ‘‘ God raised up” the ex- 
actly right man to meet the emerging ne- 
cessity. I do not understand how any man 
who believes that ‘‘God raised up Gideon,” 
calling him by outward signs of duty, and 
by the stirrings of inward impulse, to the 
work of liberating his country from foreign 
oppression, and then to the heroic act of 
unselfishness by which he put aside the 
kingly crown, content to reign for the re- 
mainder of his days only by love, as “ first 
in the hearts of his countrymen ’’—can help 
believing also, in just as true a sense, that 
“God raised up”? George Washington, the 
Gideon of modern history. So, later, when 
pillars of public credit lay prostrate, and 
the whole land was gasping and ready to 
faint in the exhaustion that followed the war 
of independence, “‘God raised up” Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and endowed him with rare 
and precocious powers of statesmanship 
that he might stretch forth his pen, as if it 
had been a prophet’s rod, and smite the 
sterile rock until it gushed with plenteous- 
ness. 

It might not be wise for me to venture 
into the pages of more recent history in 
search of examples of men whom “God 
raised up” as his own gift and blessing to 
the whole land. It is safe and sufficient to 
quote the glowing words of the’ representa- 
tive orator of the Southern army, spoken 
only yesterday to the whole nation from the 
field of Gettysburg. 

“O my country, what a calamity was it for the 
South when the assassin’s bullet struck down 
Abraham Lincoln. In the midst of all the 
bloody tempest he still hada soft place in his 
great heart for us, and now that the storm has 
passed and passion has subsided, who of the 
South does not love and revere his memory and 
the memory of the great captain who was kind 
and magnanimous in the hour of victory at Ap- 
pomattox; who said to Lee: ‘ Let your men take 
their horses home to make bread,’ and who, 
when he had triumphed, said: ‘Let us have 
peace,’and who, in his dying hour, said that 
the greatest happiness he felt was to see good 
feeling springing up between the North and 
South. There isnot a true man South to-day 
but who feels as if he would like to stand at the 
tombs of Lincoln and Grant, to plant a flower 
there and to water it with a manly tear.” 

And let me ask in my turn, Is there any 
true man, North or South, that will grudge 
to add to this list of men whom “God 
raised up” to be a blessing to the whole 
country by their example, the name of the 
pre-eminently great soldier of the South, 
the glory of whose fame, and the fruitful- 
ness of whose memory, rest not less upon 
the majestic dignity with which, crowned 
with honorable defeat, he entered into the 
calm pursuits of peace, without one syllable 
of bitterness on his lips, without one 
thought of bitterness in his heart—than on 
his superb achievements in the field of war.? 

Il. But that which the example of the He, 





brew history teaches us to seek in the courses 
of our own history, is the evidence, not 
only of God’s works, but of God’s purposes, 
toward which all his works are slowly tend- 
ing. Tosome thoughtful minds the reflec- 
tion may seem too triteto be worth repeat- 
ing, how the marks of an infinitely wise de- 
sign are to be recognized in the timeliness 
of the great events of history; that they oc- 
cur opportunely at the fullness of time, the 
long prepared moment before which, or after 
which they would have failed of their pur- 
posed result. To my own mind not one of 
the demonstrations of wise design to be 
found in the pages of Paley and of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, is so impressive and 
conclusive as the divine opportuneness of 
the great events in the history of our own 
country. 

1. There was the fitness of time in the dis- 
covery of America—that this mystery, hid- 
den from the ancient world, dreamed of 
only inthe visions of poets, or in the more 
than poetic vaticinations of Plato, should be 
disclosed not until the dawn before the day- 
break of the sixteenth century. Discovered 
a century earlier, the new world would not 
have been a New World, but a replica of the 
Old World, with the old customs and insti- 
tutions. 

2. No less significant of a divine purpose 
is the timeliness of the invention of the 
steamboat, an event easily within the 
memory of men now living. If this had 
taken place a hundred years—fifty years— 
earlier, the Mississippi Valley and all the 
West beyond, to the Pacific, might have 
been another Canada or another Mexico. 
See how God works, according to plans of 
his own, confounding, bringing to nought 
the most far-reaching plans of human states 
manship. Contrast the unconcerted, hap- 
hazard plantation of the English colonies 
along the seaboard, with the sublime 
schemes of Western empire matured in the 
minds of French statesmen and French 
ecclesiastics, which stretched the long cor- 
don of military posts and mission stations 
all the way through the continent along the 
course of the.great rivers, from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Never was a plan of temporal 
and spiritual empire more magnificently 
conceived, more sagaciously planned, more 
heroically pursued. The hardy courage of 
the French explorers, the devoted lives and 
martyr deaths of the French Jesuit ‘mis- 
sionaries are not surpassed in history. They 
were laying the foundations of a vastly ex- 
tended, firmly concatenated empire, before 
whose growth the poor and slender line of 
English colonies along the coast, without 
common organization or mutual sympathy, 
of diverse creeds and aims, must presently 
be crowded into the sea. One thing only 
hindered. The great rivers that were the 
axes of this imperial system were practically 
unnavigable against the current. The 
French colonies languished. Canada fell 
under British rule. In the vicissitudes of 
war the Mississippi Valley was tranferred 
to the American republic by the Louisiana 
purchase, and then, and not till then, by 
the invention of Robert Fulton, these re- 
sistless waters were stemmed by irresistible 
keels that bore freely in either direction the 
families of adventurous pioneers and the 
produce of their acres. If steam transpor- 
tation had heen invented fifty years later, 
the West would have remained a wilderness; 
if, fifty years earlier, you and I might have 
been to-day the subjects of a French mon- 
arch or the citizens of a French republic. 

3. Ican only make passing allusion to a 
less important but most expressive exam- 
ple of the same fitting of events to the 
time, in the presence of the gold of Califor- 
nia, hidden from all men’s knowledge 
through the long period of the Spanish and 
Mexican occupation, and then suddenly 
disclosed to create ‘‘a nation in a day” on 
the Pacific slope, as soon as the land had 
passed into the possession of the United 
States. 

4. I would not venture to explore the 
more recent and exciting pages of our his- 
tory for further proofs of the divine timeli- 
hess of great events; the preachers of a fu- 
ture generation will find them there 
in singular abundance. But there is one 
incident of the Civil War to which I may 
safely refer as the sign of God’s guiding 
power and presence in our history; for it 
was the deadly, insufferable humiliation of 
that cause against Which you were arrayed, 
and to which I was devoted with every 
judgment of my mind, every conviction of 
my conscience, every passion of my soul. 
On the morning of that Sunday, twenty- 
six years ago, when to us, at the North, 
the news was coming in from hour to hour 
of the triumphant advance (as we fondly 
thought) toward the first battle of Manassas 
there was no sound among us from any 
quarter, but of triumph and hope, the re- 
treat of the opposing army, the open way to 





Richmond, the speedy end of the war. But 
I well remember the serious, prophetic tone 
of my father’s voice (for I am the son of a 
prophet) when he said: “I do not see how 
the manifest purpose of God in this war is 
going to be accomplished unless we are dis- 
astrously beaten in this battle.” 

Well, we were disastrously beaten. There 
was an anguish of almost despair through 
the homes of the North, and bitter tears on 
the cheeks of women and of men, not for the 
dead only that should not return, but forthe 
cause that we loved, for the whole country, 
for whose common interests, in all its sec- 
tions, we were honestly contending. And 
the purpose of God in the war was accom- 
plished. And to-day the brave men from 
the South and North, who are joining hands 
at Gettysburg over the accomplished pur- 
poses of that awful field, may give united 
thanks as well for the wise will of God in 
the defeat and rout of the Union armies at 
Manassas. 

Thus I have attempted to interpret and 
apply the lesson of the book of Judges, and 
of all the Bible histories, to the course of our 
own history, and to trace therein the evi- 
dences of God’s mighty power, and of the 
purpose of his eternal wisdom. 








Biblical Research. 


THE SIDON DISCOVERIES. 
SUPPLEMENTAY NOTES. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE W. FORD, 
MISSIONARY AT SIDON. 


IN the hope of throwing a little additional 
light upon the remarkable discoveries re- 
cently made in this city and reported to you 
by my colleague, Mr. Eddy, I take the lib- 
erty to send you these supplementary notes, 
realizing that often a small matter of de- 
tail may give the clue for identifying the 
origin of important works like those just 
unearthed. 

In Mr. Eddy’s temporary absence from 
Sidon, I cannot avail myself of his manu- 
scripts describing the last discovery (the two 
Pheenician sarcophagi), so Ican only give 
my own description in full. 

These excavations have been conducted, 
first by Beshara Effendi ed Dubb, Surveyor 
General of Syria, and, later, by Hamdi 
Bey, Founder and Director of the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople, and a former 
pupil of the School of Fine Arts at Paris, 
whois himself a distinguished artist, and 
whom, the Sultan sent for this object. 
Accompanied by Demosthéne Baltaji Bey, 
a learned archeologist of Smyrna, and 
Director of Antiquities there. These officials 
began their labors about May Ist, Their 
French training and proclivities led them 
to call in the resident Jesuit priest, Father 
Nourrit, a well-informed man, and to give 
him special facilities for taking observations 
and measurements. Me has prepared an 
elaborate report, of which I avail myself 
freely, as also of the verbal information 
which the very polite officials in charge im- 
parted from time to time. Where I havein- 
troduced quotations they represent my 
translation of sentences in Father Nourrit’s 
report. 

One trembles to think how nearly these 
inestimable treasures came to falling into 
the hands of the local vandals who deal in 
antiquities, as did so much of the treasure 
found in the tombs of the Egyptian kings, 
a few years since. 

The finders had eight days of grace in 
which to inform the Government, or they 
would, besides forfeiting all claim to re- 
muneration, be exposed to a heavy penalty 
and fine. It is now understood that they 
are to go with the antiquities to Constanti- 
nople to see what will be done to requite 
them. The place of discovery is 800 meters 
east of the seashore, and 1,500 meters north- 
east of the north port of Sidon. The main 
shaft, first discovered is 4x5 m. and its floor 
11 m. below the surface of the ground. . The 
walls of this shaft are perfectly oriented, 
like the Pyramids of Egypt. The entrances 
to the chambers at the bottom were 1m. 
high and 4m, wide, and each was closed 
by a block of stone. The white limestone 
rock, in which the chambers themselves are 
hewn, is moderately soft. 

The Southeast Chamber. (The first in 
Mr. Eddy’s description.) The level of this 
chamber is about 2m. below the floor of 
the shaft and of the adjoining chambers, 
owing to the unusual hight of the 
cover of the principal sarcophagus. The 
sarcophagus itself is 1.50m. high, 1.30m. 
broad and 2.40 long. The cover is also 1.50m. 
high, and is in the shape of a conical gable 
roof. Seven sarcophagi of the same shape 
have been discovered at different times, all 
in the province of Lycia, one of which is 
now in Vienna, and the remaining six are 
in Constantinople. The two-winged female 
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that are very types for frankness, 
benignity and intelligence. The faces are 
6-8 inches broad, and the whole attitude, as 
well as the forms and pose of the two grif- 
fins, male and female, on the front pediment 
are full of foree and dignity. 

The four-horse chariots on the sides of the 
body of the sarcophagus are each driven by 
a pair of Amazons; while the wild-boar hunt 
represented seems to be directed by a horse- 
man raising his two fore-fingers in com- 
mand as the Greek Orthodox Bishop does in 
blessing. The pair of centaurs at one end, 
quarreling over a captured stag, and at the 
other pouring jugs of water over one an- 
other, are very fine. The greater size and 
simplicity of the sculptures upon this sar- 
cophagus give it the pre-eminence for force 
and dignity, and Hamdi Bey insists that it 
is the principal object yet discovered, as a 
work of art. He remarked that he would 
give another sarcophagus entire for only 


_one horse’s head on this one. ‘‘ The horses 


are in the archaic and conventional style of 
the horses of the Parthenon, by Phidias. 
The mane is erect, like the dorsal fin of a 
fish. Their bite are tipped with asquare 
plate on each side clasping the animal’s 
lips. The expression of the horses’ heads is 
most wonderful. The veins and muscles, 
and folds of the skin and dilation of the 
nostrils are all portrayed with consummate 
skill,” 

The East Chamber. (The second in 
Mr. Eddy’s description.) The two sar- 
cophagi here stood 3m. apart and 
each measured 2.60 in length, 1.25 in 
width, and 1.70 m. in hight, including the 
cover (.50 ™.). 

The principal one, in the form of a Greek 
temple, has a cover, in the form of a gable 
roof (Greek style) that fairly divides the 
honors with the sarcophagus itself, in view 
of its excellent proportions and elegant fin- 
ish, . 

Its richly-corniced Ionic pediments contain 
each a group of three female mourners, each 
figure being six to eight inches in length, 
that seemed to me the gems of the whole 
structure. These and the hunting scene 
upon the panel that skirts the base, are 
more like finished figures in porcelain 
enamel, than like chiseled stone, In this 
lifelike hunting scene are portrayed wild 
boars, panthers, lions, bucks, bears and hy- 
enas. At each corner of this sarcophagus is 
a fluted Doric pilaster, and between these, 
on each end two, and on each side five, fluted 
Ionic columns. Between each of these 


' stands one of the eighteen mourning dam- 


sels, each differing from all the others in 
pose, feature and expression. They are 
dressed in Grecian style, and with the col- 
umns are allin prominent alto reliévo. The 
panels extending along the upper edge of 
the sides bear the representation of the fu- 
neral scene with allits details. ‘‘The exe- 
cution seems to indicate a Greek work of the 
second century B.C.” 

Following around we come to the North 
Chamber. The two white marble sarco- 
phagi here were in the Egyptian style, 
carved as mummy-cases, and known as 
anthropoidal sarcophagi. They are some- 
what similar to those previously found in 
Sidon, and now to be seen in the Louvre 
Museum, but differ from themin this im- 
portant respect. Instead of having flat bot- 
toms, the bottoms external, as well as inter- 
nal, of these newly found, are shaped to the 
human form, with protuberances on the 
outside, corresponding to the elbows, showl- 
der-blades, rump, calves, ankles and heels, 
as well as heads, shoulders, knees and toes. 
Remnants of bandages indicate the imper- 
fect embalming of the body, while a board 
of sycamore wood, (the wood used by the 
Egyptians for mummy-cases) lay in one of 
the sarcophagi, perforated around the edge 
for the attachment of the bandages. 

Careful search discovered two other cham- 
bers opening out of this at a lower level. 
The northeast of these two had only a small 
and uninteresting sarcophagus. 

The Northwest Chamber contained four 
white marble sarcophagi of good dimensions 
and finish, the only sculptured one being 
that farthest in. Here appear characters 
dressed in Assyrian garb, with a representa- 
tion of the funeral scene, where the deceased 
prince wears upon his head an Assyrian 
tiara, and is stretched upon his funeral 
couch. Food is being offered to him, and 
also drink from alarge horn. Twoservants 
stand as guard behind his pillow, while the 
wife, sitting at his feet, laments her spouse. 
This sarcophagus looked to me older than 
any of its companions, and was one of 
the most interesting; but scanty op- 
portunity was given to visitors to examine 
it. 

The West Chamber contained one mum- 
my-cased sarcophagus, like that described 





above, and served mainly as an aditus for 
the king toall these chambers. 
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The Southwest Chamber. Theimportance 
of this vault appears in its greater size and 
remoteness, and ina greater richness of its 
contents, as well in its internal arrange- 
ments. Aroundits sides is a trench tocarry 
off the water that must soak through from 
above year by year. In the upper part of 
the walls are the niches into which were 
fitted the beams used in placing the covers 
upon the sarcophagi, and ared streak around 
the room, apparently to guide the workmen 
in adjusting the level. In the hither side of the 
chamber were three splendid white marble 
sarcophagi of one pattern (a Greek temple), 
2.50 m. long and 2 m. high, including cover. 
They were profusely covered with rich and 
elaborate cornices, and ornamented with 
tracery of yellow-leaved vines upon a 
purple background. Each one of these is in 
itself a treasure of art, leaving nothing to 
be desired in proportions, tasteful orna- 
mentation, and delicate and finished execu- 
tion. Their only drawback was their prox- 
imity to the fourth and chief sarcophagus 
(described by Mr. Eddy in his second com- 
munication). This latter is 3.30 m. long, 
1.70 m. wide and 1.40 m, high, besides the 
cover, which adds .80m,. It is remarkable 
for the thickness of its walls, nearly .40 m., 
90 that it is estimated to weigh, with its 
cover, 18,000 kilograms. 

“It is a chef d’quvre in architecture, sculpture 
and coloring, the discovery of which will mark 
an epoch in the history of art. Every European 
Museum will require a cast of it. Itis a Greek 
work whose style holds a middle place between 
the conventional archaism of the remote ages, 
and the realism of the later centuries of antique 
art. For naturalness, vigor, grace and nobleness, 
it seems worthy to be compared with the best- 
known products of ancient art.” 

Time and dampness have consumed most 
of the coloring, but one can see that Tyrian 
purple in its various hues, from poppy-red 
to blue, through deepest violet, dominates. 
Sidon’s pre-eminence in the manufacture of 
these dyes has striking confirmation in the 
great bank of shell débris still visible on 
**Castle Hill,” where countless thousands 
of the murex lie, each broken open at 
the side in the same manner, so as to draw 
out the little mollusk that supplied the dye. 
The delicacy of the coloring can be judged 
from the fact that the iris and pupil in the 
small statues, and even in the horses and 
lions, are distinctly marked by the brush, 
without a touch of the chisel. 

Not the least wonderful feature in this 
masterpiece of sculpture is the extent to 
which the figures stand out from the marble 
background of which they area piece. The 
bold protuberance of the many and delicate 
parts adds immensely to the difficulty and 
splendor of the work. It iscommon enough 
to see this bold projection in bronze castings, 
but as compared with any scenes in marble 
that I have seen in any of the capitals of 
Europe this seems to me to stand quite 
facile princeps. 

“Two themes are portrayed upon the body of 
the sarcophagus. A battle covers one side and 
end, and a chase in which the recent combat- 
ants unite occupies the other side and end. The 
Greeks, easily recognized by their physique, are 
nude, wearing only a helmet, and carrying the 
great round grooved shield peculiar to them. 

“The Persians are completely clothed. One 
recognizes them by that peculiar head-dress 
called the mitre, which inclosed the entire head 
from the brow to the nape of the neck, covering 
the cheeks and chin. It is the same that the com- 
panions of Darius wear in the great Pompeiean 
Mosaic. One also recognizes them by their long 
pantaloons (bracee lar) peculiar to the people 
of Asia and of the North. The Greeks never 
wore pantaloons, and the Romans only adopted 
them late, under the Emperors. The Persians 
are agitated by a rage that contrasts strongly 
with the calm intrepidity and martial serenity 
of the Greeks. One can quickly see which side 
will win. Almost everywhere the Greek is 
plunging his sword into the breast of the bar- 
barian, before the latter has been able to strike 
the former with his club, or ax, or spear, which 
he has raised highin air. In conformity with 
Greek usage the principal characters may be 
seen at the rear of the tableaux. These are 
horsemen clothed in purple. One remarkable 
for his attitude, his martial air, and the richness 
of his costume, may well be the royal person 
whose remains the sarcophagus incloses. The 
other has a Greek head of the finest type, with 
a head-dress of lion skin (the skin of a lion’s 
head making a very effective cap). It is, per- 
haps, Alexander the Great whom several medals 
represent as wearing this head-dress of Hercules. 

In the second scene (the chase) a lion has leaped 
upon a horseman and has already torn, with his 
teeth and claws, the horse’s breast, and the 
bleeding flesh, to which the coloring adds vivid- 
ness, hangs down. The horseman has pierced 
the lion with his spear, and struggles to control 
his steed, but the wild beast clings to his prey 
although an enormous dog has made a desperate 
dash at him and is biting him furiously. Two 
whippers-in are rushing at him with their 
swords, and in the distance an archer is just 
discharging an arrow at him.” 

It looks odd enough to see among the 
variegated costumes of the combatants here 
and there a broad-brimmed hat, that looks 








as if it might have come from Holland. The 
weapons of the warriors, instead of being 
executed in stone, were of metal, inserted 
in sockets in the hands of their possessors. 
Hamdi Bey informed me that he had found 
one of the battle-axes that had escaped the 
early vandalism that stripped these tombs, 
and it was a silver ax. Of course, the vio- 
lation of these tombs included no small 
damage to the sculptures; but Hamdi Bey 
has succeeded far beyond the most sanguine 
hopes in recovering, by careful search, the 
great bulk of the detached pieces. The 
heads of genii, peering out from the midst 
of a corona, are simply bewitching. Those 
along the eaves are single, and those along 
the ridges are double. 

The lions crouching upon the four corners 
of the covers are depicted as mourners, and 
as stooping over to search for the departed 
king. 

Of the art treasures at AthensI cannot 
speak, but I am quite satisfied for myself 
that neither London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, nor any of the famous European col- 
lections, can match this exquisite bit of 
sculpture in wealth of design, minuteness 
of detail, harmonious proportions, life-like 
vigor, and finish of execution. 

It is evident that those different sarcoph- 
agi represent different ages, according to 
their different styles; yet all seem to be 
Greek. The only clue to dates, if clue it be, 
lies in the coins which were found near this 
last described sarcophagus bearing the 
stamp of Alexander Bala, King of Syria, 
from 149 to144 B.c. It isknownthat no mar- 
ble quarries are to be found upon the Asi- 
atic coast from Cairo to Smyrna, and these 
blocks must have come from the islands of 
the Archipelago. We may conjecture that 
they were graven upon the site and lowered 
into their hiding-places by the well-known 
Egyptian process of filling the shaft with 
sand, and then gradually removing it till 
the pit is empty, and the superincumbent 
weight gently let down to the desired level. 

It cannot be definitely known what small- 
er treasures were found in these tombs, for, 
doubtless, some of them have been surrepti- 
tiously appropriated by various individuals. 
One of the guardians picked upinthe dirt 
a heavy royal gold necklace, such perhaps as 
that with which Nebuchadezzar invested 
Daniel, and Pharaoh Joseph. He was show- 
ing it to the Wali who was on a visit here, 
and the latter slipped it into his pocket and 
bade him say no more about it. Earthern 
antique lamps were found,and also alabaster 
vases for precious ointment. These are pear 
shaped of Egyptian alabaster, .50m. high, 
with no carving, and a narrow opening only 
.03 m. wide, the vases being only about 1 cm 
thick, and being so fragile that not one was 
unearthed whole. They are like those the 
visitor may see at New York, which General 
Di Cesnola carried away from Cyprus, years 
ago. They are estimated to hold more than 
the contents of Mary’s boxas recorded by 
St. John. Some gold plates, oval in shape 
and three fingers wide inthe middle and 
the length of the human forehead, which 
they were made to cover, were also found, 
and fifty-four plain bell-shaped gold but- 
tons of the diameter of a half-franc piece, 
found in the Assyrian or northwestern 
chamber. 

Naturally, the chief historic interest cen- 
ters in the two black marble Phoenician 
sarcophagi, discovered last of all, and ata 
lower level. The first, which was found in a 
lower story of the east chamiber, underneath 
that with the eighteen female mourners, 
was semi-anthropoidal, broad and flat, and 
very thick. It contained a skull with long 
black hair in good preservation, and the 
skeleton of a woman with remnants of band- 
ages and a sycamore board like that already 
described, a heavy, plain gold ring, large, 
like a curtain ring, and a gold plate for the 
forehead like that just alluded to. 

The second was found in another and 
smaller shaft to the north-east of this one. 
This new shaft was 4x 3m. in size, and the 
chamber was 5 x 3.50 m.; its walls were 
plastered unlike all the others. In this 
shaft, seven meters down, appeared two open- 
ings instead of four; one to the north and 
one tothe south. In one corner lay the two 
great bronze candlesticks 1.50 m. high (one 
a trifle shorter than its mate), the bases of 
which were in the form of tripods, the stems 
of the thickness of the human arm, being 
terminated at the top by two inverted blos- 
soms, above which is a socket to receive the 
lamp, or torch, or censer. One may see at the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, the coun- 
terpart of these, minus the drooping flowers, 
in a Phoenician candlestick found in Curi- 
um, Cyprus. 

The floor of this chamber was formed of 
great blocks of stone, .65 m.thick,and closely 
laid. Below these was a second layer still 
thicker, then a third, and finally an immense 
monolith of ten cubic meters, which covered 
a pit cut in the solid rock, Here lay the 








conggellienis anthropoidal sarcophagus that 
outrivals in some import>nt respects the 
celebrated sarcophagus of Ashmanezer now 
in the Louvre. The resemblance is striking 
and also the difference. It is 2.50m. long and 
.80 mean width. The cover contains a mag- 
nificently worked head, differing from that 
of Ashmanezer in having a little beard upon 
the chin. Underneath the broad fringe that 
covers the neck is a winged globe, and be- 
low this a female figure kneels upon one 
knee. At each side of her are two erect 
Egyptian idols,apparently. The birds in the 
shoulders of the Ashmanezer coffin are want- 
ing here. Below these sculptures run eleven 
vertical lines of hieroglyphics, while the 
projection for the toes is flattened,and bears 
744 lines of Phenician letters. Another in- 
scription in hieroglyphics runs aronnd the 
lip or rim of the sarcophagus beneath the 
lid. 

To my mind, by no means the least inter- 
est attaches to the strange remains that 
were found within. Upon a fresh white 
sycamore board, like those already men- 
tioned, and with some few remains of band- 
ages was stretched the corpse of a young 
man. It was wholly immersed in water in 
its marble coffin. When first taken out it 
emitted putrid odors, but after washing it 
became sweet. It was afterward dressed in 
carbolic acid, packed in cotton, and hermet- 
ically sealed ina zine box for transporta- 
tion. The body is that of a man with black 
hair of medium length, and the flesh still in 
preservation proves that his death was not 
preceded by emaciation. Corruption has 
removed the flesh of the face, ears and neck, 
and that of the front of the trunk, knees and 
the toes, with a part of the foot below them. 
The remaining flesh is tender, solid and per- 
fectly natural, of a bluish tint, however. 
The exposure of the front of the body re- 
veals the internal organs, all in place and in 
good preservation, the lungs, heart (aorta, 
etc.), stomach, liver, kidneys and intes- 
tines. 

A scientific problem of the first rank thus 
calls for solution, and we shall await the re- 
sult with deepest interest. 

All the sarcophagi were more or less 
tilled with water. The Greek sarcophagi, 
with one corner of the cover broken open, 
might fill up with the winter drippings 
from above. These two Phoenician sarcoph- 
agi would possibly fill, though tightly cov- 
ered, by the pit that holds them filling up, 
and the water oozing through under the lid. 
I have ventured the conjecture that this 
principal sarcophagus has never been quite 
dry since it was first filled, the water dry- 
ing up to some time to the level of where the 
mortification has destroyed the fiesh, and 
the remaining portions continuing under 
water all these centuries, remaining fresh 
as wood is known to do, and as the underly- 
ing board has done, although not embalmed 
by the Egyptian process which desiccates 
the body. We have still to account for the 
almost total disappearance of the wrappings 
and for the immunity from worms, etc., if 
the water has oozed through year by year. 

Baltaji Bey brought out his Phoenician 
grammar, and with its aid he claims to have 
made out that this royal coffin is that of 
King Tabnith, the father of Ashmanezer, 
discovered thirty-two years ago, and whose 
name is alsoin the inscription on the coffin 
of his son. He also represents himself, Bal- 
taji Bey says, as the high priest of Astarte. 
This honor of priesthood Ashmanezer ac- 
corded to his mother. It thus opens: 

“I Tabnith, priest of Astarte, and king of 
Sidon, son of Ashmanezer, priest of Astarte and 
king of Sidon, lying in this tomb, say: ‘Do 
not open my tomb, for there is in it no gold, nor 
silver, nor treasures. He who opens this tomb 
shall have no prosperity under the sun, and 
shall not find rest in hisown sepulcher.’ ” 

The scientific world will watch with bated 
breath the full translation of these impor- 
tant inscriptions. The excavations are b 
no means complete, but are now suspended, 
and the steamer ‘“‘Asir,’’ from Constantino- 
ple,is loading up the above-mentioned treas- 
ures. When their photographs are pub- 
lished, and connoisseurs have been able to 
study them, we shall have reliable and ac- 
curate descriptions, and, perhaps, some im- 
portant deductions. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 








THE general impression left by this sum- 
mer’s exhibition in the Grosvenor Gallery 
is that of a collection of amateur perform- 
ances, among which a few works by artists 
have, by some accident, been included. Un- 
mistakably the best works here are por- 
traits, and of the portraits the best are those 
by Professor Herkomer, and by his prede- 
cessor in the Slade professorship at Oxford, 
Mr. W. B. Richmond. The former sends, 





among other paintings, a striking likeness 
of the blind politician, the late Professor 
Fawcett; while Mr. Richmond’s best work 
is the portrait of Mrs. David Little, an ex- 
ceedingly pretty young lady in a simple . 
white dress, with a yellow-green scarf 
thrown about her shoulders. Sir John Mil- 
lais also exhibits two portraits, one being 
that of his daughter, Mrs. Stuart Wortley, 
the other that of Lord Esher, the Master of 
the Rolls. They are by no means equal to 
much that he has produced in past years, 
although the gold embroidery on Lord 
Esher’s dark blue robe is struck out with 
that swift and effective touch in which 
Millais has, in this country, no living 
rival. 

The idealistic school is represented by Mr. 
Watts and Mr. Burne-Jones, and carica- 
tured rather than represented by the 
followers and imitators of the latter. Mr 
Watts sends a “Judgment of Paris,”’ painted 
in his misty manner,and with the pale irides- 
cent coloring which he affects. Paris him- 
self appears not in the picture,and the omis- 
sion is, perhaps, wise, as it would have been 
a gross satire on the taste of that ‘‘ Squire of 
Dames’”’ to have represented him as capable 
of adjudging the prize of beauty to either of 
the three goddesses here depicted. They stand 
side by side on the misty mountain-top, en- 
tirely nude except for the draperies which 
Juno and Minerva hold before them. Of 
the three, Juno alone has the smallest pre- 
tensions to beauty; her countenance conveys 
a modified suggestion of that of the Venus 
of Milo, Minerva puts on an ill-humored 
pout, like a servant-girl who has been 
scolded, while the face of Venus is almost 
obliterated by the fog.”’ 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s paintings in the exhi- 
bition are, of course, interesting, but can- 
not, I think, be ranked among his best 
works. He sends, besides two portraits, two 
subject-pictures from classical mythology, 
entitled, respectively, ‘‘ The Garden of Pan,”’ 
and ‘ The Baleful Head.’ In the former, 
to the right of the picture appears Pan, sit- 
ting on a blackberry-bush, with an expres- 
sion of wild discomfort on his countenance, 
and endeavoring, in that painful situation, 
to ‘discourse most excellent music ” for the 
delectation of a youth and maiden, who are 
crouching near him on the grass. The girl’s 
face is pleasing and happy in expression, 
though not absolutely beautiful. The back- 
ground consists of a hilly landscape, spotted 
all over with round bushes, apparently of 
green worsted-work; indeed, the general 
effect of the picture is someweat suggestive 
of tapestry. An exquisite point of color is to 
be noticed in a blue kingfisher in the fore- 
ground. ‘The Baleful Head ”’ is an ilkus- 
tration of thestory of Perseus and Androm- 
eda, who are standing, hand in ‘hand, by a 
kind of marble wash-stand, containing 
water, and placed in the middle of an or- 
chard. They are gazing, with pallid, woe- 
begone countenances, on the reflection in 
the water of Medusa’s head, which Perseus 
is holding aloft at arm’s length. There is 
beautiful color in this picture also, but the 
treatment of the detail is a little lacking in 
breadth. 

While Mr. Burne-Jones is involuntarily 
caricatured by his disciples and admirers, Mr. 
Holman Hunt appears on occasion as his 
own caricaturist. In ‘“‘ Amarillis” he has 
chosen a subject full of poetry, yet from his 
treatment of it the slightest suggestion of 
poetry is carefully excluded. Indeed, the 
only thing in connection with the picture in 
which we can recognize the presence of 
poetry, is the pretty quotation in the cata- 
logue from Herrick’s ‘“‘ Pastoral sung to the 
King’ ’: 

“In dewy mornings, when she came this way, 

Sweet bents would bow, to give my love the 

day; 

And when at night she folded had her sheep, 

Daisies would shut, and closing, sigh and 

weep.” 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s customary faults 
here flourish in full vigor. Can this doll- 
faced maiden, with swollen fingers, and 
locks of curling copper-wire, be intended 
for that ‘‘dear Amaryllis,” of whom her. 
weeping lover declares that “this earth 
grew sweet, where she did set her feet’’? The 
execution is as hard,and the color as glaring- 
ly crude as ever; what hint of the beauty 
of Nature is conveyed by these flowers of 
sealing-wax, or by this pea-green landscape? 
Mr. Holman Hunt exhibits also a portrait 
of a young boy, in which the same defects 
are apparent. There is something of origi- 
nality, however, in the design of this por- 
trait. The young model is seen through a 
window, against one ofthe panes of which 
he has fastened with wafers a colored draw- 
ing. The wafers are very truthfully 
painted. 

Mr. George Leslie exhibits a very agreea- 
ble little picture, called ‘‘ The Boat-house,’’ 
with some graceful girls in it, and there is 
good painting, with a striking cffect of 
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moonlight, in Mr. Philip Burne-Jones’s 
‘* Shadow of the Saint,”” which shows some 
advance upon the former work of this young 
artist. In landscape the most interesting 
works exhibited are by Mr. McLachlan, 
whose mest important production of this 
year, however, has been “skied” in the 
Royal Academy. “The Pass of Brander, 
Loch Awe,” is a good example of Mr. Kee- 
ley Halswelle, while Mr. John R. Reid and 
Mr. Henry Moore are both moderately well 
represented. But in spite of here and there 
a tolerable or even, occasionally, a good 
picture, the exhibition ison the whole em- 
phatically very poor, and reflects little credit 
on the present condition of British Art. 
RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





School and College. 

THE Year Book of Albion College, Mich., 
for 1886-7, a volume of 164 pages, shows that 
there has been decided growth in all the de- 
partments of the institution. The book it- 
self is an educational publication—some- 
thing more than a catalogue—in which there 
is a discussion of a great variety of ques- 
tions. Two sections are given to the sub- 
ject of illiteracy, one section to the School 
System of Michigan, three sections to edu- 
cation and the labor problem, two to lan- 
guage study,two to understanding vs. mem- 
ory in teaching history, etc. Albion, Col- 
lege, a few years ago, took a radical de- 
parture from traditional college methods, 
introducing modern languages before the 
ancient, the history of the present before 
ancient history; patting first in the order of 
study that which lies nearest to the knowl- 
edge already gained by the student, and 
for which the acquisitions thus far made 
serve as a preparation in future work. Un- 
der this system the institution has had 
rapid growth,the attendance having doubled 
in four years. The attendance the last year 
was 413. The Freshman class was 43, while 
the year preceding it was only 22. At the 
commencement, the 23d of June, the degree 
of A.B. was conferred on eight students, 
and the degree of Ph.B. oneight. Ten per- 
sons graduated from the Conservatory of 
Music. The degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on the Rev. J. H. Bayliss, editor of The 
Western Christian Advocate at Cincinnati. 
The college bestows its honors sparingly, 
having in its history of twenty-six years 
given the D.D. buteight times, and LL.D. 
only twice. 


....-The Berea College Catalogue, Berea, 
Ky., shows 18 instructors, of which half are 
women. The collegiate department has 4 
seniors, 3 juniors, 5 sophomores and 23 fresh- 
men. There is one woman in each of the 
three upper classss, and 15 in the freshman 
class. The preparatory department has 6 
classical students, all males, and the gener- 
al preparatory department has 75; the gram- 
mar school, 104; the secondary school, 106; 
the primary, 102; and the instrumental mu- 
sic department, 43—making in all 431 schol- 
ars with an average age of 20 years. Of the 
students 226 are males and 205 females; and 
251 are colored and 180 white. It isin these 
last figures that the uniqueness of the insti- 
tution consists. 


....A committee has been formed for the 
purpose of obtaining the admission of wom- 
en to the degrees of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Two memorials are in circulation, 
one of which is addressed by the general 
public to the Senate of the University; the 
other addressed to the Council,and signed by 
members of the Senate only. Among those 
who have signed the memorialsare Robert 
Browning, Lord Coleridge, Ear] Granville, 
Sir John Lubbock, the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, Max Miiller, Sir Lyon Playfair, the 
Bishop of Rochester, the Dean of Salisbury, 
Bishop Staley, Leslie Stephen, Professor 
Stuart, and the Dean of Winchester. 


....It is reported that Miss Alice E. Free- 
man has placed her resignation as President 
of, Wellesley College in the hands of the 
trustees, but has consented to remain as act- 
ing President until her successor shall be 
chosen. The reason assigned by the report 
is her approaching marriage to Prof. George 
H. Palmer, of Harvard. 


...Columbia College has greatly in- 
creased its provisions for teaching the Ori- 
ental languages, and now, under four teach- 
ers, offers instruction in Sanskrit, Zend, 
Pehlevi, Hebrew, biblical Aramaic, Syriac, 
Arabic, Assyrian and Ethiopic. But what 
college will give us a good course in the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics ? 


...s-Brown University has granted to 
Prof. J. L. Lincoln, its eminent Latin pro- 
fessor, a year’s leave of absence, which he 
will spend abroad. This is the first time in 
his forty-five years’ service that he has 
asked for a furlough. 





Personalities. 





THE narratives of autograph-hunters 
and their chase are not all on one side, by 
any means. Not long ago a clergyman of 
this country (a man who really is very well 
known indeed, if not quite so much as he 
fancies the case) received a letter from a 
country preacher, who told him that he had 
accidentally heard that he possessed a re- 
markable recipe for making coffee and took 
the liberty of asking for it, at the other’s 
convenience. The request was granted, but 
at the bottom of the letter was the following 
manifestation of stupendous conceit: “I 
hope that this is a genuine request and not 
a surreptitious mode of securing my auto- 
graph’; to which the minister - replied: 
“ Accept my thanks for the recipe for mak- 
ing coffee; [ wrote in good faith, and in or- 
der to convince you of that fact allow me to 
return what you obviously infinitely prize, 
something of no value to me—your auto- 
graph.” 


....During the War Miss Mildred Lee 
happened to be at a Virginia house. The 
household at the time was entirely com- 
posed of women. One morning they 
were aroused by the news that the 
Northern troops were rapidly approaching, 
and indeed in less than half an hour the yard 
was filled with soldiers, who, having been 
told that Miss Lee was in the house, clam- 
ored loudly for asight of her. Her presence 
was stoutly denied, but, as she happened to 
pass a window at which one of the soldiers 
was eagerly peering through, he recognized 
her and shouted to his comrades: ‘ Here, 
boys; come look. MHere’s the red-headed 
daughter of the rebel General!’’ Quick asa 
flash Miss Lee turned, and advancing to the 
door, threw it open, and exclaimed, defiant- 
ly: “If by the term ‘Rebel General’ you 
mean General Lee, I am proud of the fact 
that I am his daughter; but my hair is not 
red,”’ 


....Miss Isabel F. Hapgood is noted for 
the faithfulness of hertranslations from the 
Russian and the French. That she is ready 
to put herself to any pains to get an exact 
equivalent is shown by the following extract 
from a recent letter: 

“ Here’s something which a New Yorker will 
delight in telling against Boston, the next-door 
neighbor to the Concord School of Philosophy 
and herself renowned for culture. I wanted a 
slang word, and after applying in vain to a club 
member, I caught a newsboy. ‘ What slang 
word would you use for night?’ said I. ‘I 
wouldn’t use any word; I'd say night. [ don’t 
know slang,’ retorted the grimy infant, sternly. 
‘Don’t you know any little boys who talk slang?’ 
said I. ‘No!’ said he; andI fied in utter dis- 
comfiture. I presume that that boy has his 
version of this story, which reflects severely on 
the culture of the decently dressed feminine 
population of Athens, Jr.!” 


....The death of Mr. Uriel Crocker, of 
Boston, is deeply regretted by his fellow- 
citizens, by whom Mr. Crocker was regarded 
as a kind of honored link with old-time 
Boston and the New England of days gone 
by. His reminiscences were many and im- 
portant, the growth of our country having 
been, practically, something he had followed 
with the deepest interest for nearly a 
century. One of the city’s journals says of 
him: 

“In patriotic, civic and charitable under- 
takings he has stood among the foremost, and 
Bunker Hill monument, from base to cap-stone, 
attests his devotion to the principles and men 
that formed the buttresses of our republic.” 


....The French Academy of Arts has 
granted the biennial prize of 20,000 f. to M. 
Mercie, the sculptor. He is known by the 
Gloria Victis and the Genius of Art sur- 
mounting the entrances to the Place du 
Carrousel, the monuments to Louis Philippe 
and Marie Amélie, and of the Duchess 
d’Orleans now in the mausoleum chapel of 
Dreux, and by the monument which is above 
the grave of Michelet in Pére Lachaise. 


....Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria,dur- 
ing three hunting days at Berczencze,recent- 
ly, shot with his own gun forty-seven roe- 
bucks, a feat unprecedented in the annals 
of European sport. Now is the time for some 
of our American Nimrods to tell tall tales. 


....Laura Bridgeman is at Hanover, N. 
H., this summer; and Miss Bonar, daughter 
of Dr. Horatio Bonar, the Scotch theologian 
and hymn-writer, has been lately a guest at 
Northampton, Mass. 


....Oliver Wendell Holmes and John 
Greenleaf Whittier are named as the honor- 
ary members of the Walt Whitman Society 
of Philadelphia. 


....Mr. Beresford-Hope is regaining health, 
but will probably never reappear in public 
life. 





Pebbles. 


Last Saturday the thermometor regis- 
tered about 150 in the water-cooler.—The 
Page News. 


--..When a singer’s throat is raw, you 
can’t expect her songs to be well done.— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


.-.“‘Mamma, do you know what a Mal- 
tese kitten is?” ““What is it, my son?” ““Why, 
it’s a kitty that you can maul and tease.””— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....Gypsy: “Give me fifty cents and I’ll 
tell your fortune.”’ Irishwoman: “Shure, 
an’ if I had fifty cents, that would be for- 
tune enough.’’—Tezas Siftings. 


.-..- Mrs. Wabash (of Chicago): “Are you 
ready for dinner, dear?” Mr. Wabash: 
“T will be as soon as I can take my coat off.”’ 
—The Sun. 


...-Always on top: the hat.—Champion 
City Times. Always under foot: the shoe. 
Ah, ha! We can do this sort o’ thing, too.— 
Cincinnati Telegram. 


...-A man in the park reading a sign, 
“Keep Off the Grass,’’ asked a policeman 
facetiously what he could keep it off with. 
“With your feet,’’ was the brief reply.— 
Texas Siftings. 


-...Young Wife (petulantly): ‘‘ Well, 
even if I don’t come to meet you 
every night as I used, what does it signify?” 
Young Husband: “That we have been 
married six months.”’—Life. 





....It seems the journeymen bakers have 
had a meeting to discuss their grievances. 
Probably if you should give a baker all he 
kneads, it would be all he would want.— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....A correspondent asks: ‘‘Can you give 
me the salary of the Speaker of the House?”’ 
Kind friend, we can’t; we haven’t got it; 
and if we had we’d probably conclude to 
keep it.—Philadelphia Call. 


....Pueblo Barber (pausing for a moment 
in his reckless pursuit): ‘‘Were you going to 
say something, sir?” Customer (faintly): 
“*Y-y-yes; I w-want to ask you w-where you 
b-bury your dead.””—Denver News. 


....Connoisseur: “TI tell you what it is, 
McDaub, those buzzards are simply superb. 
You shouldn’t paint anything but birds.” 
Artist (disgusted): ‘“‘Those are not buz- 
zards; they are angels.”’—Texas Siftings. 


.---A little boy, while playing, fell down 
the steps and hurt himself severely. His 
mother scolded him for his carelessness, and 
he sobbed out: ‘‘ Mamma, please don’t 
scold me tillI get through hurting.’’—Ez- 
change. 


....An observing individual who is spend- 
ing the summer at a farmhouse, says the 
fowls remind him of barbers, as they carry 
combs and are always calling out: ‘Cut, 
cut, cut, hair cut!’’—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


-... Sam Johnsing: ‘‘ Miss Snowball, will 
yer participate in some moah ice-cream?’ 
Miss Snowball: ‘‘No moah, Mister John- 
sing. I likes ice-cream once in a while, but 
not as a beverage. Please ’scuse me.’’— 
Texas Siftings. 


....Master Tommy is sick and also indis- 
posed to take the prescribed remedy. ‘‘Come, 
my precious,’ says his mother, *‘you must 
swallow your medicine.’”’ ‘“‘I can’t.” ‘‘One 
always can when one wants to.” “But I 
don’t want to.”’—Judge. 


....Baggins: “Hallo, Scrabbles, what’s 
the cause of your lameness?’’ Scrabbles: 
‘‘A bad dream.” B: ‘“‘A dream? How so?” 
S: ““Why, Idreamed the other night that 
Matilda’s father was dead, and I awoke be- 
lieving it true. So Iwent up there and 
found him alive.’’ ‘“ Alive?” ‘ Yes, alive 
and kicking!’’—Cleveland Sun. 


....Itis claimed that the telephone was 
invented in 1635. It did not come into gen- 
eral use, however, because the word “hello” 
was not invented until some years after. If 
you will just try it a few times you will un- 
derstand why it was utterly impossible to 
run the telephone by saying “ Prithee, 
friend,’’ or ‘‘ Odds bodikins, man,” or “Give 
thee good morrow, sirrah.”” No wonder the 
telephone was a failure.—Burdette. 


....Returned Farmer: “No more South- 
ern Kansas for me; I’ve had enough of it.’’ 
Eastern Man: “Grasshoppers?” R. F.: 
“No, heat.” E. M.: “I suppose it is rather 
warm down there?” R. F.: “Warm? You 
seeI thought I’d strikeit rich by raising 
pop-corn for the Northern market, and I 
planted the hull farm with it.” EZ. M. 
“Good idea. Didn’t it grow?” R. F.: 
‘Grow? Every blessed kernel popped in the 
ground.” —Tid-Bits. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, Tuos. D., Baltimore, called to 
Central ch., Providence, R. L 

ASHWORTH, J. W., Malone, goes to Mac- 
dougal St. ch., New York. 

EWELL, JrIRAH B., died at Udall, Kan., 
July 8th, aged 35. 

GLAZIER, N. NEwrTon, ized as pas- 
tor, July 10th, at Greenfield, Mass. 

KELLOGG, B. F., becomes pastor at East 
Stoughton, Mass, 

xaee:, L., East Dover, goes to Andover, 





LEE, J. B., Fairhaven, Vt., resigns. 

MARTIN, Ropert A., Amenia, N. Y,, 
called to Fourth ch., Providence, R. IL. 

McALLISTER, W. C., Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
goes to Manchester, N. Y. ° 

MORRIS, FRANK, of Louisville Seminary, 
ord., July 7th, at Pleasant Lake, Ind. 

PEACE, W. S., becomes pastor Emmanuel 
ch., Buffalo, Aug. Ist. 

POTTER, A. K., D.D., resi, rate of 
Dudley Street ch., Boston. Ill health, 

TERRY, W. W., of Edgar, recognized 
tor, Grand Island, Neb., July 7th. me 

WHITCOMB, C. F., takes charge at Mon- 
son, Me. 

WHITTEMORE, G. M., becomes pastor, 
Spencer, N. 

WILSON, J. B., Peabody, Mass., accepts 
call to Freeport, Me. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLENDER, Joun, Taylor ch., New Haven, 
Ct., resigns. 

BEARS, A. H., of Bangor Sem.. goes to 
Grand Island, Neb. 

BURTON, NATHAN L., Otho, becomes 
tor at large for Sioux Association, Ia. 

CUMMINGS, JouN M., Anita, called to 
Dunlap, Ia. 

HOLMAN, D. A., Fredonia, accepts call to 
Chester and Chester Station, Mich. 

HOLT, Myron L., resigns presidency of 
Gates College, Neb. 

JONES, W. D., Woodville, N. Y., resigns. 

KLOSS, DANIEL, Leona, Kan., resigns. 

MARSH, GEORGE L., Douglass, Kan., re- 
signs. 

MARSH, THomAs, Coal Creek, Col., accepts 
call to Wallace, Kan. 

MOONEY, Roperick J., Hillsborough 
Bridge, N. H., resigns. 

MOONEY, Roperick J., Hillsborough 
Bridge, called to Hinsdale, N. H. 

MORROW, Horace C., Wiscasset, Me., 
called to Indian Orchard, Mass. 

NICHOLS, Joun R., Garrettsville, O., dis- 
missed. 


ROBIE, THomas S., South Plymouth, Mass., 
accepts call to Washington, N. H. 

ROGERS, ALONZO, Omaha, accepts call to 
Blair, Neb. 

ROUSE, FREDERICK, T., of Yale Divinity 
School, called to Plantsville, Conn. 

SHOREY, Henry A., Lyons, Ia., called to 
Denver, Col. 

SMITH, Henry H., of White Cloud, accepts 
call to Mattawan, Mich. 

SQUIER, Epa@ar A., Winooski, Vt., accepts 
call to Decatur, Ala. 

SUTHERLAND, Warp T., of Yale Divinity 
School, goes to Ashland, Wis. 

WARD, HIRAM Q., ordained at Pecatonica, 
Iil., June 30th. 

WHEELOCK, Rorvs A., Bristol, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call toSherman, Tex. 

WHITE, LYMAN, accepts call to Wakefield, 


N. 


“WOODMANSEE, WILLIAM, of Hudson, ac- 


cepts call to St. Louis, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BAIER 1, died at Minneapolis, July 8th, 
ag ; 


ed 


= WARD, died in Mexico, July 


CARRUTHERS, J. Bruck, of Western 
Theol. Sem., ord. June 29th, pastor of 
Brockwayville and Elkton, Penn. 

CHANDLER, G. E., Juniper, Ga., goes to 
Selma, Ala. 

DRAPER, C. D., of Bergen, will be installed 
August 2d, Batavia, N. Y. 

EMERSON, Browy, died June 18th, Wyo- 
ming, N. Y., aged 81. 

GOLDSMITH, ANDREW D., Fredericktown, 
O., died July 7th. 

HOGAN, W. C., Morganfield, goes to Chris- 
tiansburg, Va. 

JANVIER, C. A. R., Trenton, sails about 
August ist, as mission for India, 
where his father was murdered in 1864. 

JOHNSTON, Epear F., inst., Leetsdale, 
Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BURR, W. H., Philadelphia, becomes rec- 
tor, Mount Holly, N. J. 

CASTLEMAN, R. A., ord. priest, Alexan- 
dria, Va., June 24th. 

DAVIS, Cuas. G., ord, priest, Ogden, Utah, 
June 19th. 

FARRINGTON, W. G., D.D., resigns edi- 
torship of the *‘ Church Almanac,” after 
20 year’s service. 

GILL, WILLIAM, ord. priest, Port Town- 
send, W. T., June 30th. 

KINSOLVING, A. B., ord. priest, Alexan- 
dria Va., June 26th. 

POST, FREDERICK H., becomes rector at 
Salem, oO. 

WATKINS, W. F., Jr., becomes rector, 
Shamokin, Penn. 

Wit peeve E., becomes rector, Cranford 
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Sanitary. 


QUININE AND HEALTH. 


AN urgent correspondent of THE INDE- 
PENDENT is anxious to know what we think 
of the bearing of quinine upon human health 
and longevity. Wedo not wonder that such 
a question is asked in many localities. Al- 
though we have never been able to verify 
the statement that in certain portions of the 
Western country it is the chief medium of 
exchange in place of silver, we fear that the 
idea has some foundation. It is certain that 
no other drug hassuch a large consumption, 
and that it has come to be regarded as a neces- 
sity of civilization. Wealmost wonder how 
our forefathers could have lived without it. 
To those going into new regions of country, 
it fs a companion if they are wise. Scarcely 
any one now doubts its efficiency, not only 
in malarial seizures, but in warding off that 
most insidious miasm. It certainly forti- 
fies the system, and acts as a prophylactic. 
So true is it, that those passing for the first 
time into a malarious region are the most. lia- 
ble to attack, that it almost seems rash to 
neglect it as a precaution. Not less indis- 
pensable is it in the treatment of inter- 
mittent and remittent fever. 

It seems to have been provided as the great 
specific of Nature. Even to the physician 
who over and over again has witnessed its 
mastery it is little less than miraculous how 
the shaking ague will yield toits control ur- 
less there are special complications, or un- 
less a habit of malarial subjection has been 
established. It has even extended its do- 
main far beyond this. In other forms of 
fever, and in certain conditions of innerva- 
tion or want of general tonicity, it is largely 
available although needing to be used with 
great discernment. There probably never 
was a time in which the use of some form of 
Peruvian bark, under the names of china, 
cinchona, quinidia, etc., has been so exten- 
sive as at present. It may be said in 
general that the use of bitters did not begin 
with this, and that it has substituted many 
of them only because of its greater conven- 
ience and its more concentrated and effective 
forms. Itis well known that the most of 
the bitter herbs have allied powers. They 
will diminish the amount of mucus in the 
stomach, fortify the nervous system, and aid 
in giving tonicity to the tired and to the ex- 
hausted vitality. 

There are some reasons why such bitters 
as dogwood, wormwood, hops, rue and some 
others should not be set aside. They have 
certain additional or modified effects which 
are recognized by those familiar with their 
use, and should be valued for their tonic 
effects. In the use of medication as well as 
in foods even a good medicine needs a change, 
and there is benefit in some other form, just 
aswe change, with advantage, from one 
form of flesh to another. We believe that 
in this age of strain and stress there is no 
class of materials that are so often needed 
as some of the multiplied forms of bitter 
trees, vegetables, or herbs. Indeed, they be- 
long so closely to the vegetable world, and 
contain so much that is allied to foods, or 
convertible thereinto, that they should hard- 
ly be regarded as medicines. The depressions 
from exposure to long winters and to exces- 
sive heat undoubtedly respond to and are 
relieved by this kind of nurture. Enfeebled 
stomach digestion is often relieved thereby. 

But may there not be over-use, and espe- 
cially of the cinchona preparations? Un- 
doubtedly, and for this reason skilled medi- 
cal and dietetic advice is often needed. 
There are cases where the liver has become 
so engorged, or where by reason of some 
organic change either the power of quinine 
is suspended or made harmful. When the 
spleen has become enlarged by reason of 
severe or frequent attacks of malaria the 
absorbent or lymphatic system is so involved 
that the quinine when used has no effect, or 
may even irritate. It is admitted that its 
continuous and uninterrupted use tends to 
produce congestion of the minute vessels of 
organs. So what in many cases is a stimu- 
lus in the direction of cure may become, in 
an overtaxed organ, a congestant. The 
same might be true of a food. The effect 
on the nervous system and the circulation 
is shown by the sense of fullness in the head 
produced by large doses. We think that it 
can be asserted that it is one of the most 
vaiuable of medicines, and has more claim 
to be called an accessory food than alcohol. 
Surely it should not be used at random, and 
the medical adviser may need often to be 
consulted as to indications and contra-indi- 
cations for its use. But it cansafely be said 
that it is less abused than most medicines, 
and that we may easily rank it as among 
the most valuable of American discoveries, 

While there is no such danger of acquiring 
a quinine habit as a morphine habit, the 
abuse of the drug is not uncommon. 





Science. 


EXPERIMENTS as to the ratio of increase 
in the wood growth of trees at different 
periods during the growing season, are few 
in the scientific records. The writer knows 
of but one paper, which appeared in the 
“Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia,” about twenty 
years ago. The observations were made on 
Populus monilifera, one of our cotton- 
woods, and showed that the girth increased 
more rapidly during the end of June than 
at any other time in the year. Indeed, most 
of the new addition was made about that 
time. Dr. David Christison has now con- 
tributed a paper to the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society, giving similar Observations on a 
number of trees, and with a like result. 
The beech was found to make 7 per cent. 
of its annual increase of girth in May, 25 in 
June, and 37 in July; the Spanish chestnut 
12, 12, 36; the tulip tree, 5, 5, 34, and the re- 
maining 54 in August and September. In 
relation to evergreens, the observations 
seemed to note that there was a more regu- 
lar increase through each month. A sequoia 
showed for 3—May, 24, June, 39, July, 22; 
August and September, 12. It is quite 
likely the periods of increase would vary in 
our country. 


....Prof. A. G. Bourne writes to Nature, 
regarding the sense of taste or smell in 
leeches. While in India he picked up with 
his fingers a stone from the soft, muddy bot- 
tom of ashallow, torpidstream. Returning 
to the same spot a few minutes later, he 
noticed a number of leeches swimming near 
the spot. On the following day, suspecting 
that they had “smelt” or “tasted” his hand 
in the water, he first stirred the surface of 
the mud with a stick, but ne leeches ap- 
peared; after the water was clear again he 
washed his hands in the water without dis- 
turbing the mud, and very soon a number of 
leeches came up andswam about. The soft 
mud in which they live is about a foot deep, 
and although the disturbance of the surface 
mud with a stick was not sufficient to bring 
them out, the “‘smell’’ or “taste” of his 
hands seems to have spread down and ex- 
tended over an area of more than a yard. 
Last year in the hill country he had an op- 
portunity of observing the very keen scent 
of the land leeches, which will gotoa man 
or horse from the banks on either side of 
even a wide road. 


..--Ina recent paper on ‘ Amaryllis,” Mr. 
J. Douglas records that many of his hybrids 
are sterile. He has crossed Hippeastrum 
pardinum and H. pulcherrimum, but the 
varieties raised between these will not pro- 
duce good seeds. The seed vessels, however, 
swell to their natural size, but the seeds are 
defective. The experience of the Rev. Dean 
Herbert was the same with some other spe- 
cies. These facts, taken by themselves, 
might seem to prove that “ hybrids are ster- 
ile’; but on the other hand there are species 
of Hippeastrum that rarely produce seed, 
and the two species named above are so 
closely related as to scarcely rank as species. 
And again there are species of Hippeastrum 
remotely related, that give hybrids more 
fertile than the original species. The 
causes of sterility and fertility would make 
a very interesting study, if it could once be 
gotten out of the heads of students that the 
question was already settled. It isjust here 
that theinjury from this general belief in 
the sterility of hybrids comes in. 


...-In his recent general work on sponges, 
forming a volume of Brown’s “‘ Classes and 
Orders of the Animal Kingdom,” Professor 
Vosmaer, in accordance with the views of 
Hyatt, Balfour and others, refers them toa 
distinct sub-kingdom, not merging them 
with the polyps as is done by Haeckel and 
most other German authorities, who regard 
them as degenerate Coelenterates. Vosmaer 
thinks that the sponges originated from a 
free-swimming form, which may have been 
like the larva of some silicious sponge. He 
also suggests that the first sponges were 
deep-sea forms, ultimately developing a 
stony silicious skeleton; and that this form 
degenerated when it entered shallower seas. 


....Licancaur, a volcano on the eastern 
boundary line of the Chilian Province of 
Antefogasta, has been ascended by Don 
José Sante Tices. An inner road leads to 
the summit, and Peruvian ‘‘tambos,”’ houses 
of asingle room,with low astone bench, still 
remain uponit. The bottom of the crater is 
about a quarter of a mile across and hasa 
pond 400 feet across in its center. Around 
this pond are the remains Of some thirty 
large stone houses, anda large quantity of 
fuel, which must have been carried there at 
least 400 years ago, but whether by the Pe- 
ruvians or by their enemies the Calchagui 
Indians, cannot be known, 





+ fiterature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
“ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


THE rapid progress of those studies 
which help us to a better knowledge of 
antiquity makes necessary a frequent re- 
Statement of our current information. 
We have a right to expect of a new his- 
tory of any country or people that it shall 
place before us in comprehensive form 
the accepted results of those particular in- 
vestigations which can be followed in de- 
tail only by specialists, and that it shall 
show us the main facts in whatever of 
new light has been thrown upon them, 
and indicate no less clearly in a negative 
way what commonly received opinions 
must be abandoned or revised. Where a 
problem remains unsolved, or a reason- 
able doubt exists between various theories 
of explanation, we desire a brief state- 
ment of the case, and_a suggestion as to 
the right method of solution. Each year 
increases the task of the historian. He 
must master the investigations in philol- 
ogy and archeology, and their various 
subdivisions,no less thoroughly than those 
which are in a more limited xense histori- 
cal, and, in testing their results, he must 
be able to apply the constantly increasing 
strictness of method. Thisincreased diffi- 
culty, however, iscompensated by the in- 
creased certainty of the results obtained, 
and the satisfaction of knowing that less 
is liable to subsequent change. Herr 
Holm, already possessing a large reputa- 
tion in historical and archeological stud- 
ies, has a peculiar fitness for the work he 
has undertaken, and his book meets both 
the high expectations which its author’s 
name excites,and the severe demands 
reasonably made upon a work of this 
kind, 

Holm divides the history of Greece into 
four periods, the first extending from the 
earliest times down to the close of the 
sixth century B.C., the second cire. 500-404 
B.C., the third 404-338, and the fourth 
338-146 B.c. Concerning this fourth period, 
often considered as lying beyond the 
proper limits of a history of Greece, he 
says: ‘*‘ We would close with the battle of 
Cheeronea if Greek freedom ceased with 
it. But this is not the case. Greece lost 
her world-position (Weltstellung) then, 
but not entirely her independence. Several 
Greek states were as independent after 
Cheeronea as before. . This period 
contains the extension of Greek life and 
thought to great nations of foreign origin.” 
Here and everywhere the author shows 


' his wish to deal with the people and their 


character rather than the princes and 
their good or ill fortune. The present 
volume carries the history down to the 
year 500 B.c., and about one-third of it is 
occupied with the earliest period, that 
before circ. 1000 B.c., our knowledge of 
which isso very small in comparison to 
our interest in it. The three problems of 
the early history of the Greeks are thus 
stated: ‘‘ With what other people were 


‘the Greeks related and in what degree? 


By what route did the Greeks enter the 
land which they inhabited in later times ? 
What was their progress in culture 
at the time of their settlement in it?” 
These questions, he says, only the 
science of comparative philology can an- 
swer. In taking up these questions he 
seems inclined at first to ascribe, with 
Curtius, a closer union to the Greeks and 
Latins. In a note to the passage, how- 
ever, he makes a quasi-retraction under 
the influence of Schrader’s opinion that 
in their language there are evidences of a 
cluser connection between the Greeks and 
the Aryan nations. Here comparative 
philology, the acknowledged judge in the 
case, gives no ground for either statement, 
but asserts that the group of Greek dia- 
lects is as independent of any other lan- 
guage of the Indo-European family as is, 
for instance, the Germanic group. (See 
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the latest summary in Brugmann’s 
“* Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik,” p. 8.) 
As regards the second question Holm 
thinks that the Greeks reached their later 
home partly by land and partly by sea, 
thus holding a middle, position between 
Curtius,who asserts that the original mi- 
grations were from Asia to Europe in a 
westward direction only,and Duncker,whc 
believes ina great movement of people 
from Epirus tothe southeast, and by ships 
across the Atgean to the coast of Asia 
Minor. (‘History of Greece, English 
Translation,” p. 10 ff.) Here the correct 
answer depends somewhat on the location 
of the original parent folk, a matter 
which cannot be answered with any cer- 
tainty. What we really know is, that in 
the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, the Greeks and tribes related 
to them, were settled on both sides of the 
A®gean. 

The most likely theory as to their jour- 
ney thither, is that the great stream of 
migration was from north to south, 
starting from Thrace and dividing to the 
east and west of the Aigean. The Kim- 
merian invasion, in the seventh century 
B.C., affords a parallel case. Investiga- 
tions such as Professor Ramsay has made 
in the Phrygian language, may help to 
clear up this point. (See Ramsey in 
Kuhn's “ Zeiischrift” 28, 381 ff.) Much of 
the uncertainty which surrounds it at 
present has arisen from the fact that his- 
torians have failed to distinguish clearly 
between the origin of the people them- 
selves and the origin of their culture. 
The third of these questions is answered 
in nearly the same way by all scholars, 
the tendency just now being not to assign 
avery high degree of culture to the period 
of Indo-European unity. The author then 
gives us a very clear picture of the physi- 
cal features of the country, or countries, 
which we may properly call the land of 
the Greeks, showing that we cannot con- 
fine ourselves in thinking of it to that 
peninsula of Europe to which the use of 
the word Greece is usually restricted. 
‘“‘The geographical unity of Greece was 
formed by water rather than by land,” he 
says. This chapter may, without disad- 
vantage toits author, be compared with 
the brilliant description of Curtius. 

Passing from this earliest period, Holm 
takes up the oldest traditional history of 
the Greek tribes. Here he places himself, 
and confessedly, in direct opposition to 
Curtius, who sees in the legends of gods 
and eponymous heroes, genuine historic 
facts, although buried under a vast accu- 
mulation of fable and myth. Holm re- 
jects these stories almost entirely, and 
justifies his course in so doing by strong, 
arguments, many of which bear not only 
on the point under immediate discussion, 
but are valuable as contributions toward 
a better understanding of the true histori- 
cal method. He observes, for instance, 
that when two scholars, starting from: 
the same facts, arrive at exactly opposite 


' conclusions, there must be some radicak 


fault in the understanding of what the 
true method of investigation is. 

A good example of his own way can be: 
seen in his treatment of the Amazoniam 
legend connected with Theseus, and then 
turning to see what a wonderful extension. 
the story has received at the hands of 
Duncker. Not fully recognized as yet is. 
the value which a closer study of the di- 
alects will have in increasing our knowl- 
edge of this period. The careful study 
of dialects of North Greece by Mr. H. W.. 
Smyth (American Journal of Philology, 
VII, 421 ff), shows what light may be: 
thrown on the history from this side. One: 
of the most interesting chaptersin the- 
book is on the Greek religion. Holm 
takes a pre-Homeric and less subjective’ 
period as his starting-point, and then: 
traces the development of the old Indo- 
European elements and the gradual ac- 
cretion of foreign ideas. So far as Greek 
religion was a development from a Nature: 
worship, we may feel now that we have 
a tolerable idea of its origin and growth. 
No history has as yet given a sufficient. 
treatment of ancestor-worship in its in- 
fluence upon the local and tribal cults. 
A chapter on the foreign influences which 
operated on the Greeks during this early 
period shows a reaction against the ten- 
dency carried to its fullest;extent in Dunck- 
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er, to ascribe to the Phoenicians an over- 
powering influence in this time. 

In the latter half of the volume, when 
he first begins to stand upon ground that 
is really historic, Holm shows the same 
moderation of views, and carefulness of 
judgment. In dealing with the political 
history he is better than most German 
writers have been, and his views here are 
frequently very similar to those of Sir 
G. W. Cox, although the name of the lat- 
ter is nowhere mentioned. (Cf. especially 
pp. 319 n. 10, 458,479 n. 10 and 11, with 
Cox’s ‘‘General History of Greece” pp.39ff.) 
The general characteristics of the book 
are a logical arrangement of the material, 
a reserve in matters of theory, and 
throughout a clearness of thought and 
statement expressed in a simple style 
which is free from the too common ob- 
scurity of German writers. 
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THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO.* 





A LIFE of Bruno is a welcome addition to 
the philosopher’s library, especially at the 
present time, when the history of philoso- 
phy is studied with so much interest; and 
the volume before us is in most respects well 
adapted to its purpose. The author and re- 
viser have evidently taken great pains in 
studying up their subject, and have brought 
out some facts and documents that were 
previously but little known. Mr. Frith is 
an admirer of Bruno and his philosophy; 
and yet he maintains on the whole a very 
judicial attitude. The chief defect of the 
work, from a literary point of view, is that 
the account of Bruno’s philosophy is mixed 
up too much with the story of his life, thus 
interrupting the narrative and at the same 
time making the philosophy more difficult 
to understand. An appendix of some length 
gives an elaborate list of Bruno’s works, so 
that the book as a whole will be a very use- 
ful aid to the study of his life and philoso- 
phy. 

Giordano Bruno was born at Nola, near 
Naples, in 1548. He early manifested a stu- 
dious disposition, and in his fifteenth year 
donned the garb of the Dominican monks 
and entered the cloister of St. Dominic, in 
Naples, where he remained for thirteen years. 
Here he pursued his studies so diligently 
that he became versed in almost all the 
learning of his time. According to his bi- 
ographer, “‘ he had a complete knowledge 
of the philosophy of the Greeks, was fairly 
acquainted with the Kabbalah, though he 
was no Hebrew scholar; and he knew the 
Latin translations of the great Arabic phil- 
osophers.’’ Of course he learned the scho- 
lastic philosophy, and he was also much in- 
terested inthe astronomical theory of Co- 
pernicus. His adoption of this latter theory, 
together with his pantheistic leanings and 
some heretical doubts about the Trinity, 
brought him at last before his ecclesiastical 
superiors, by whom he was convicted of her- 
esy, and was excommunicated and com- 
pelled to flee from his native land. This was 
in 1576; and hespent the years until 1591 in 
the countries north of the Alps, earning his 
living by lecturing and teaching. Latin was 
then the common language of students and 
teachers everywhere, so that a man could 
teach in one country as well asin another. 
But Bruno’s heresies and his disputatious 
temper brought him into difficulties wher- 
ever he went. He was excommunicated 
at Geneva; and though he fared better 
for a while in France and England, yet 
he found no permanent abiding-place in 
either of these countries; and after resid- 
ing a few years ia Germany was forbid- 
den to teach there also. At last he returned 
to Italy, and by invitation took up his abode 
with the Doge of Venice. But ere long his 
host proved traitor, and delivered him up 
to the Inquisition, by which he was tried, 
condemned and sent to Rome. There he 
was kept in prison for seven years, and at 
last perished heroically at the stake in April, 
1599. 

Such was the checkered life, and such the 
tragic fate of Giordano Bruno. Of his phil- 
osophy we have no space to speak largely. 
He anticipated Descartes in recognizing the 
importance of doubt in philosophy, Leibnitz 
in his theory of morals, and Spinoza, to a 
certain extent, in his pantheism. Still, he 
hardly belongs to the series of modern phil- 
osophers; since he does not employ the char- 
acteristic method of modern philosophy, 
which consists in seeking out ultimate prin- 
ciples, and then drawing conclusions from 
them. Weare not in accord with Bruno’s 
philosophy, yet we can easily recognize 
the important services that Bruno ren- 
dered to philosophic thought. The 
Nolan lived in the transition period from 
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medizval to modern times, and, like 
all the progressive minds of his time, he had 
to battle for freedom of thought. What 
Luther and his compeers did for religious 
freedom Bruno, Galileo and others did for 
free thought in philosophy and _ science. 
Bruno also did much by his lectures and 
discussions to cultivate.in the young men of 
his time the habit of disinterested inquiry, 
which in those days was an offense, especi- 
ally to the Roman Church. Some of his 
troubles, indeed, were due to defects in his 
own character, which his biographer does not 
attempt to conceal; yet it is certain that he 
could not have escaped persecution unless he 
had been willing to conceal his thoughts. 
That he refused to do so is reason for grati- 
tude on our part; and even if his doctrines 
should fill but a small place in the philosophy 
of the future, it is none the less true, as Mr. 
Frith says, that “ Bruno died for philoso- 
phy, and philosophy in return will keep his 
memory green.”’ 
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RECENT FICTION. 





Cracker Joe, lately added to the ‘“‘No 
Name” Series, is the finest member of its 
list with which we have been favored for a 
long time—a story evidently put together 
by a practiced and firm hand and absorb- 
ingly interesting, unpretentious as is its 
material. The scene is Florida, as might 
be supposed; and it is life in a little 
community of “ poor-whites,’”’ well-to-do 
orange-growers, raw newcomers from 
Northern cities, and ‘‘ moonshiners,’”’ that 
the novel depicts. ‘* Cracker Joe’’ himself, 
a rich and respected cultivator and a sort of 
king in the neighborhood, is by no means 
the central personage, fine, stalwart fellow 
that he is; for the honors are divided 
between him and several others, notably 
the romantic ‘‘ Hermit George,’’ as young 
Mr. George Barron is styled. The arrival of 
a family of New Yorkers in Wild Rose, 
searching for health and a competence to re- 
place a lost fortune, opens the novel briskly. 
The various types they meet are excellently 
hit off. The character-study isso clever and 
the dialogue so brisk that with fewer actual 
incidents there would be little flagging; but 
canonical obligations as well as the opportu- 
nity of getting the benefit of local coloring are 
certainly alike deferred to with the descrip- 
tions of a Negro camp-meeting, the scenes in 
which Pruny, the Negro cook, is the chief 
figure; an earthquake, and a semi-hurricane 
and the moonshiners in their camp. There 
is a somewhat remarkable mingling of ten- 
derness and vigor, sentiment and passion, 
that makes the reader wonder whether the 
author be of one sex or the other; and the 
pathetic story of ‘“‘ D’rinthy’”’ Dunn beside 
the dramatic explanation between Joe Ca- 
rew and Barron, suggests joint authorship. 
The home-scenes and atmosphere of family 
life is charming in Cracker Joe, and its 
writer has heart, imagination and taste, as 
well asa thorough knowledge of the mod- 
ern Hesperides. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

In the way of a melodramatic novel, in 
which the people act and think like real 
human beings toa degree easily definable, 
and are rather stage-folk than persons of 
private life, Edgar Fawcett’s Confessions 
of Claude willsecve happily. The plot is 
well conducted, and there are passages 
which are handled with real strength; but 
we do not fancy the mingling of social 
commonplaceness and the weird and the 
bizarre. Nor has the book a pleasing moral 
atmosphere at all—for a man who commits 
a shocking murder and with the help of a 
determined fiancée escapes justice and man- 
ages to live happily afterward, with his 
nervous and guilty conscience quieted by 
the “‘ angelic devotion ’’ of Mrs. Claude, and 
serenely happy in her idolatry of him, is 
well, is not the sort of company one can 
positively dote upon. These Confessions of 
Claude might as well have been reserved. 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

Jules Verne’s Nord Contre Sud seem svery 
indifferent reading after the thousand and 
one spirited stories of the Civil War that 
American writers and those familiar with 
its successive scenes and the localities of its 
action, have made us familiar. M. Verne’s 
story has a Florida plantation for its domes- 
tic environment; and party feeling, the ab- 
olitionists and the slaveholders jealously 
eyeing or openly pitted against each other, 
is apart of its excitement. M. Verne, how- 
ever, gets his American names, Southern 
geography and data correct, and manages 
his local coloring truthfully. But even in 
view of the volume that has come to us, being 
but Part I, we trust nobody will be at pains 
to translate so mechanical a story. (Paris 
Collection Hetzel; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern.) 

Edmonds de Amicis some time ago wrote 
a delightful book for boys of all nations, al- 
though Italy is its scene and an Italian lad 








in his teens its hero. Cuore; an Italian 
School-boy’s Journal in material and, to a 
great extent, treatment, is not like fiction 
but life, so animatedly do the pages of this 
imaginary—if only such—diario run for. 
ward from week to week and month to 
month, with the young narrator’s daily 
record of all the little bustling world of such 
fresh, young life within four walls. One 
comes to know Cuore, his faults and manly 
virtues, to know his chums and masters, to 
enter into and sympathize with his joys and 
trials with one school episode after another. 
The beautiful letters from his mother which 
the boy’ affectionately copies into 
his journal, at intervals, are among 
the most touching and natural things of the 
sort we remember; one can hardly think of 
a man composing these, even so versatile a 
man as De Amicis has revealed himself. 
School is school all the world over; and 
Cuore is a winning representative of the 
universal school-boy, of the sort for whom 
one wishes everything good all his life long. 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood is the translator, 
her version being careful and spirited. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

We have also received in the tasteful 
“‘Ticknor’s Paper Series,” issued by the 
Boston firm named, Virginia W. Johnson’s 
House of the Musician, and Mrs. Clement’s 
Eleanor Maitland ; from Cassell & Co., the 
first of the American detective novels in 
which Inspector Byrnes’s experiences are a 
factor, A Tragic Mystery, by the Inspector 
and Julian Hawthorne; Told at Tuxedo, a 
little group of stories supposed to be handed 
around among some evening lingerers at the 
pretty New Jersey Club House, written 
with marked literary finish and with one 
exception, ‘‘Solitude,’’ amply entertaining; 
Bar Harbor Days, by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son; A Game of Chance, by Anne Sheldon 
Coombs, like her other novel, ‘‘ As Common 
Mortals,” decidedly superior in tone to the 
average story of its scope; and A Dateless 
Bargain, a strong and dramatic Land 
League story by C. L. Pirkis, with old 
Gloucestershire and London as its scenes. 

We are, on the whole, far from mournful 
at the death of Mr. Allan Quatermain, 
which occurs in the final pages of Mr.H. Rid- 
er Haggard’s new story, called by that hero’s 
name; nor grieved that Sir Henry Curtis, 
to whom so many physical and moral graces 
are attributed, is left in royal matrimony 
far in Central Africa, deep in another won- 
derful, imaginary kingdom where the two 
friends had again found their way and met 
with amazing adventures. Mr. Haggard 
may be said to have worked the mine of pos- 
sibilities, of which he gave us the first fruits 
in “King Solomon’s Mines,’”’ to the very 
end; and this final story, in spite of some 
picturesque, barbaric scenes and novel 
freaks of its author’s fervid imagination, 
after all, merely uses the “‘ properties” over 
and over that ‘‘She’” made much more 
effectively familiar. Again do we find the 
mystic African state, rich and splendid, 
untrodden by strangers for so long; again 
the beautiful queen, who rules her isolated 
race and loves the interloper (this time there 
are, in fact, two such fair sovereigns, and 
they become rivals); again have we savage 
warfare, hairbreadth escapes, and a semi- 
tragic end. Mr. Haggard has merely re- 
peated himself and most of what he has 
written before it, in Allan Quatermain: as 
his model M. Jules Verne came to do, after a 
time, in his earlier romances. Let us hope 
that so clever, if uneven a writer will now 
seek green fields, outside of African ones, 
and entirely new pastures, where he and his 
readers may forget for a while Africa and 
the tedium of his exploiting more fabled 
races and regions therein. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) 
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AN addition of very considerable value 
and interest is made to new works on Japan 
by A Budget of Letters from Japan. 
Reminiscences of Work and Travel in 
Japan, by Arthur Collins Maclay, A.M., 
LL.B. This volume, which takes the agree- 
able form of letters home, comes from the 
pen of a gentleman who was formerly em- 
ployed as Instructor of English in the Ko- 
Gakko-Rio at Tokio, and who in one way 
and another, and in many journeys about 
the country, came to know it and the people 
so well, that he has only to write out his 
personal reminiscences to be sure of a good 
book. In a series of chapters on topics that 
concern the history of the country in critical 
and important times, its geographical fea- 
tures, social customs and institutional de- 
velopment, the author contrives to leave 
with his readers a vivid and satisfactory im- 
pression of what is most characteristic. He 
displays good judgment and excellent 
powers as an observer. His remarks on the 
progress of Christian evangelization in the 
Empire are so different from the superficial 
flippancy of the ordinary outside observer, 











and are at the same time so fairly charac- 
teristic of the author and have so much 
value as disinterested testimony, that we 
print at length the most important portions: 


“In various ways, at least three thousand peo- 
ple must hear the truth every week. Places for 
preaching and instruction are rented in many of 
the villages surrounding Yokohama, and there 
are places in the country where weekly or 
monthly visits are paid. And occasionally a 
Japanese from the far interior will request a 
missionary to accompany him to his native vil- 
lage among the mountains to expound the Scrip- 
tures to his friends, who are too poor to come to 
Yokohama. Much good seed is thus cast. 
When the missionary reaches the village, he 
puts up ata hotel. He then informs the land- 
lord that he wishes to preach in his lower room. 
Permission is generally easily obtained. The 
shojees are then removed, thus throwing all the 
rooms into one. The talking then begins in a 
conversational way, and the crowd begins to 
gather until the streets and yard are packed 
with listeners. The exhorter then steps out on 
the veranda and preaches to a respectful gath- 
ering for a couple of hours ata time. The peo- 
ple are champion listeners. They wear an ordi- 
nary man out. They are insatiate. They come 
three or four times a day urging a continuance 
of the speech. I knew one missionary who be- 
gan at four o’clock in the afternoon, and when 
he was exhausted his native helpers carried on 
the exhortation until nine o’clock at night. Of 
course sermonizing is not resorted to. Simply 
the barest recital of the life, the work, and the 
agony of our Redeemer seems to chain their at- 
tention.” 


As to the obstacles to the progress of the 
Gospel we note these two remarkable state- 
ments: 


“Their love of novelty is another serious ob- 
stacle to thorough and effective missionary 
work. They delight to remodel and tamper 
with whatever falls into their hands. This de- 
velops itself into a remarkable fondness for 
modifying religious creeds to suit their own 
views. As they have modified Buddhism, as 
they have rendered their own language and lit- 
erature an inextricable muddle by repeated in- 
novations, so would they tamper with the Bible 
and its doctrines. It is really bewildering to 
consider the number of amendments that the 
native intellect could suggest to the Ten Com- 
mandments. In the first place, it would ease up 
somewhat the strictures on carnal pleasures. 
In the second place, while freely admitting the 
general principle that truth is a jewel, it would 
modestly intimate that an awkward statement 
of facts should always be avoided; and that the 
capacity to ‘take in’ a brother man, instead of 
arguing moral degeneration, rather denoted 
mental acumen of a high philosophic order. In 
the third place, the Sabbath should be a jolly 
good holiday. Then they would indorse, with- 
out amendment, the commandments respecting 
idolatry, profanity, theft, homicide, and filial 
respect. The tenth commandment would be 
considered as a moral curiosity, theoretically 
practicable, but entirely too high-flown for hu- 
man nature. The eleventh commandment, 
whereon hang the law and the prophets, would 
be left to individual discretion; coupled, how- 
ever, with the suggestion that should a neighbor 
chance to be too intense for the locality, the 
combined community should adopt measures 
for rendering the premises too hot for his com- 
fortable sojourn thereon. Thus would there be 
a happy amalgamation of Buddhism, Shintoism, 
Confucianism, and Christianity—an amalgama- 
tion, in fact, that would suit the pagans of all 
lands—civilized or otherwise. 

“ But it is not from the natives that the mis- 
sionaries have to meet their greatest discourage- 
ments. It may seem strange to you, but all the 
persecution they are ever called on to endure 
comes from the foreigncommunity. . . . The 
cause of all this hostility is easy tosee. The 
presence of missionaries is a continued rebuke 
to the greater portion of the foreign community, 
who are leading lives they would not think of 
leading at home. The natives are soon taught 
that these foreigners are living beneath their 
duties and privileges. They soon learn to point 
this fact with cutting and contemptuous obser- 
vations, which gall the recipients thereof ex- 
ceedingly. They naturally say that the mis- 
sionaries must be of a higher caste. And they 
soon begin to draw a line between the two por- 
tions of the community; one portion is bent on 
gain, it is selfish and grasping, it abuses its serv- 
ants, deals harshly with the natives, and is 
licentious; the other portion acts justly toward 
all, so that servants are anxious to secure them 
as masters, and the merchants are always on the 
qui vive to open accounts with them. They learn 
the language accurately and elegantly, and in- 
struct the people carefully and thoroughly, and 
the people soon begin to love and respect them,” 


....Mr. “‘ Geoffrey Quarles”? which we. 
understand to be the pseudonym of a young 
and brilliant English writer who has recent- 
ly established himself in this country, 
believes that he has found traces of 
Poe’s authorship m the anonymous 
satire published by William S. Young, 173 
Race Street, Philadelphia, 1847, entitled The 
Poets and Poetry of America. Under this 
title ‘‘ Geoffreys Quarles” republishes the 
poetic satire, with an appendix of notes and 
a carefully studied introduction, presenting 
the argument with which he supports his 
opinion. It is at least an ingenious piece of 
work, leading to a possible and plausible 
conclusion. (Benjamin & Bell, Philadel 
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phia.) The John Spicer Lectures, by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, are as bright as 
anything ever put by alively old Mentorinto 
the mouth of a boy canbe. John Spicer, 
who, if we are to judge from the frontis- 
piece portrait of him, is a close family con- 
nection of De Fregger’s ‘“‘ Der Dorfprinz,” 
and very much of a boy in all ways, 
lectures in Barn Hall on “‘ Knives,’”’ ‘“‘ Swap- 
ping,” ‘‘Sneaks,”’ ‘‘ Manners,” “ Boys,” and 
seven other pithy themes, in a remarkably 
bright and pointed way, not to say wise 
and witty; though we observe an occa- 
sional twist in the English which is too 
much for our patience—as, for example 
(p. 23), ‘‘ John Spicer came at the hour ap- 
pointed, and having stood his cat-stick in a 
back corner of the hall, stepped forward 
and stood himself before the audience.” 
(D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 
The pleasant impression made by Au- 
gwustine Birrell in the first series of Obiter 
Dicta will give the best possible introduc- 
tion to the second series published in this 
country, on an arrangement with the author, 
by the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. This 
introduction will be all the more effective as 
the series now issued has all the literary 
charm of the first, and the same de- 
lightful freshness. It is impossible not 
to admire the Anglo-Saxon pluck and the 
American address which carried Thomas 
Stevens around the world on his bicycle and 
brought him back alive from Tartary, Persia 
and the fierce Asiatic tribes. The story of 
his exploit is told modestly, and in a right 
manly fashion in Around the World on a 
Bicycle, as far as it goes. There are to be we 
understand two volumes of the narrative. 
The first begins at San Francisco, and trav- 
eling eastward, via New York, leaves our 
hero alone at Teheran. The volume is re- 
plete with incident of all kinds, and from 
beginning to end realizes the ideal of an en- 
tertaining book. The incidents of the trip 
furnish subjects for copious illustration. 
The author describes what he saw and 
what he experienced in a lively way, but 
makes no attempt to act the part of the 
learned traveler. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
In the neatly bound volume, A Hum- 
ble Romance and Other Stories, the Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers publish a collection of 
stories by the well-known author,*Mary E. 
Wilkins, and which are collected in this per- 
manent form. 











...-Mr. Justin Winsor’s delicious jeu d’ 
esprit ‘‘ Was Shakespear Shapleigh ?” gets 
an equally delicious second in the publica 
tion of Mr. Lowell’s Chicago lectures on 
Richard the Third and The Primrose Criti- 
cism. (A. C. McClurg &Co., Chicago.) One 
will have to search far to find anything 
more complete of its kind. In the first of the 
three Parts, which compose the little book, 
Mr. Lowell pours out his keen and inex- 
haustible wit on what, taking up a hint from 
Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell,” he ridicules as 
“Primrose Criticism.’’ Part II discusses 
the historical basis of the play, and Part III 
the histrionic representations of Richard, Mr. 
Lowell’s learning is unimpeachable, but 
never betrays him into heavy pedantry or 
dull criticism. He plays with the subject in 
the perfection of knowledge, and his lectures 
will remain a healthy and unanswerable re- 
action against the extremes of small and 
large Shakespearean criticism. We read his 
lectures as intended to apply to the: great 
features of Richard’s character as drawn in 
the play, and not to go so far as to deny the 
falsification of minor details. On this 
ground Mr. Lowell has to support him the 
great authority of the latest and strongest 
English writer of the period, Gardiner in 
his Richard III.. Shakespeare undoubtedly 
followed the chroniclers. His Richard III 
is their Richard III; and it may even be said 
that the traces of a larger and nobler char- 
acter, which the exhaustive researches of 
Mr. Gardiner have brought out may be 
found duly noted in the comprehensive and 
colossal portraiture of the dramatist. 


...-From the Interstate Publishing Co., 
Boston & Chicago, we have a well planned 
and executed series of readers—Gilman’s 
Historical Readers. The series is in three 
volumes which, without being graded from 
primary classes up, are composed on a pro- 
gressive plan which is intended to go for- 
ward with the development of the young 
reader in knowledge and power. No. I treats 
of the romantic period of American history, 
the period of ‘‘ Discovery and Exploration.” 
No. II covers the struggle with Nature and 
the aborigines for possession of the soil, or 
the Colonial period. No. III begins at the 
point of time when the relations with the 
mother country had become strained, and 
when it is already apparent that a new na- 
tion was forming here, and proceeds to write 
down to the present time, under a title bor- 
rowed from John Richard Green, ‘‘ The Mak- 
ing of the American Nation.’’ We are much 





pleased with the intelligent plan pursued 
by Mr. Arthur Gilman in these readers, the 
way the work is done, and the objects aimed 
at. The style is simple, direct and interest- 
ing, and excepting occasional oversights is 
nearly a model in its way. The plan of 
the Readers is not to follow down the stream 
of events, but to unfold the history, by fast- 
ening attention on critical points, and to de- 
velop their bearing on the national growth. 
Mr. Gilman’s aim is rather to point out the 
true path of study, to awaken interest and 
show his readers how to study. His skill in 
carrying out this plan is perhaps the great 
merit of these Readers. The latest authori- 
ties are quoted and followed. 


..Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, Principal of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School, 
publishes in Educational Mosaics a collec- 
tion of about three hundred and twenty-five 
selections from writers chiefly modern, bear- 
ing on educational questions, as they have 
come upin the discussions of theday. They 
are not arranged, so far as we can see, as to 
subjects, nor to illustrate any part or whole 
of educational theory or method, but as mis- 
cellaneous remarks of men supposed to be 
worth hearing, culled from the whole range 
of literature, ancient or modern, and which 
seemed to the compiler worth a place in his 
book. Of course it contains a great amount 
of good and suggestive matter, and we find 
nothing in it that requires any exception. So 
faras three hundred and twenty-five selec- 
tions,mostly from living or modern writers, 
published without topical, chronological or 
systematic arrangement can let the reader 
into the spirit and principle of modern edu- 
cation this collection may do it. It has a 
full index of authors, and of the subjects 
treated in the selections. (Silver, Rogers & 
Co., Boston.) 


.. Taintor’s Guide Books form now 
quite an extensive popular library of travel, 
and are designed to cover the needs of the 
public in all directions. There are ten vol- 
umes in all, which run as follows: The City 
of New York; New York to Boston; New 
York to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; Erie Railroad; Hudson River and 
Central Route; New York to White Moun- 
tains and Green Mountains; Seaside Re- 
sorts; Northern Resorts; Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway Routes. These Guides 
are provided with numerous maps, illustra- 
tions and itineraries, and arranged to an- 
swer all demands the traveling public make 
on such manuals. 


..The last volume we have seen of the 
“Chautauqua Library, Garnet Series,” is 
Oliver Goldsmith; a Selection from his 
Works, with an introduction by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. The introduction 
proves, on examination, to be a biographical 
sketch of the poet in Mr. Hale’s raciest 
style. The collection contains “The De- 
serted Village” ‘‘ Retaliation,” and _ selec- 
tions which show Goldsmith at his best. 
The volume is uniform with others of the 
same series and published at the Chautau- 
qua Press, Boston. 


.. Vol, xi of Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary 
of National Biography carries the work on 
from Clater to Condell. It is moving for- 
ward with admirable regularity, and each 
new volume shows more clearly the thor- 
ough plan, vigorous brevity and accu- 
racy of the work. (Macmillan & Co.) 


...-The impression which the new 
McGlynn and George “ No Poverty” gospel 
is likely to make on the average intelligence 
of the American people, is very truly de 
scribed in the clever rhymes of The Pope 
and the New Crusade, by the anonymous 
“Polybius.”” (New York: Thomas R. Knox 
& Co.) 


—— >- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


BENJAMIN & BELL now have in their 
press and will shortly publish, ‘‘Sea-Spray; 
or, Facts and Fancies of a Yachtsman,”’ by 
S. G. W. Benjamin, the well-known maga- 
zine writer. 


--Alphonse Daudet’s delightful “ Belle 
Nivernaise’’ will be published in English, 





‘by George Routledge & Sons, immediately. 


There has been no English version of it, 
hitherto; but a good one ought to be easily 
made. 


.. The Critic has reached its eighth vol- 
ume, with greater success and popularity to 
usher in its ninth one, than ever before. 
The index to volume eight is an excellent 
and flattering commentary on the aims and 
conduct of the paper. 


woeea A. C. McClurg & Co. have imported 
two moderate editions of Stewart Cumber- 
land’s ‘“‘Queen’s Highway,” a descriptive 


volume on the topic of the new Canadian 
Pacific Railway Route; and W. Seton 








Karr’s “ Shores and Alps of Alaska.” Both 
are somewhat scarce books of their class. 


..The result of explorations in Eastern 
lands, especially in Egypt, Chaldea and 
Palestine, has been popularized by the 
Bishop of Ossory, Fern and Leighton, ina 
book entitled ‘‘ Echoes of Bible History.’ 
It is published by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 
with fifty illustrations, and throws much 
light upon the Holy Scriptures. 


..Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Professor of 
American Arehzology and Linguistics in 
the University of Pensylvania, hasin press a 
volume entitled ‘“‘ Ancient Nahuatl Poetry,” 
containing a number of songs in the Aztec 
or Nahuatl language, with translations and 
notes. Most of these were composed previ- 


ous to the Spanish Conquest of Mexico, and 
none of them have heretofore been trans- 
lated or published. 


..The midsummer Puck is frankly and 
charmingly imitative of the French illus- 
trated periodicals on any special occasion; 
a delicate impressionistic style exhibiting 
itself in the colored cartoons and vignettes 
in place of the more positive art of issues 
hitherto. The table of contents, illustra- 
tions, prose and poetry, is full of variety, 
and the number is perhaps the most enter- 
—~ are and attractive the paper has sent 
out. 


..The Froebel Society, of London, offers 
prizes to the amount of twenty guineas for 
the best essays on the following subject: 
‘The Ethical Teaching of Froebel, as gath- 
ered from his works.”” The competition is 
open to all the world. Essays must be sent 
in not later than the 1st of November, ad- 


dressed ‘‘ Froebel Secretary, Office of Jour- 
nal of Education, 86 Fleet Street, London, 
England.’’ Each essay must bear a motto, 
the real name of the writer being inclosed 
in a separate sealed envelope. 


..“* Mrs. Shillaber’s Cook-Book” is a new 
publication for housekeepers, from T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., containing a multitude of 
receipts and practical directions to house- 
wives. Mrs. Partington has a voice in at 
least the preface; for it begins: 

“*Well, well,’ said Mrs. Partington, her 
spectacles beaming with delight as she turned 
over the leaves of the new cookery book, ‘It 
seems as though the os epicac might ‘find 
something among all these meats and cosmetics 
to give a jest to appetite. . . . Nowa book 
like this will come into a house like an oasis in 
the desert of the great Sarah and be a quarantine 
of perpetual peace. 

.. The bronze statue of Voltaire, recently 
set up in the Rue Drouot, Paris,has been made 
by M. Emile Lambert, who bought and 
resides in the Chateau of Ferney. M. Lam- 
bert took his model from a pastel by Latour, 
which represented the philosopher in the 
bloom of early manhood. It shows the 
young philosopher with his head well thrown 
back, and a smile on his face, while his 
dress is richly embroidered after the court 
pattern of the period. By his side he carries 
a sword, and in one hand a copy of the Hen- 
riade. On the marble base of the statue 


there are two bas-reliefs, one representing 
Voltaire, also as a young man, reading one 
of his poems in the house of Ninon de l’En- 
clos, and the other showing him in his old 
age distributing alms among the poor of 
Fernay. On the back of the slab are two 
masks, personating Satire and ag 5 
underneath being the Voltairean motto, ‘If 
God did not exist, it would have been neces- 
sary to invent Him.” 


..We have got beyond the days, appar- 
ently, when two or three mzegazines are to 
be thought of as the far-ahead leaders in the 
American literary monthly periodical. Not 
only have one ortwo new claimants appeared, 
so worthy of general popularity that from the 
start they took their places with the older con- 
testants, while half-a-dozen English maga- 
zines have become rooted and grounded in 
this country—but the catching-up process, as 
it may be called, in the instance of at least 
two monthlies, the new American Maga- 
zine and the Cosmopolitan, has put these 
far up the ladder. The American, evolved 
from the Brooklyn Magazine, seems to aim 
in dress at Harper’s, and it succeeds ad- 
mirably. The literary contents are as good 
as most magazine readers expect, and the 
names of scores of our writers otherwise 
identified are announced in its contributors’ 
list; the pictures promise to be good, and 
the general result implies a cheap, but 
readable and high-class magazine. On the 
whole, however, the Cosmopolitan, newly 
come to New York, and here re-launched 
with a good deal of flourish, gets ahead of the 
American, in outward and inward graces, 
so far. The first number is a very good 
one for any such periodical, bright, varied 
and dignified. We hold fast to the notion 
and here reaffirm it for the benefit of both 
the American and the Cosmopolitan that 
that periodical will prove the most popular 
that will least bind itself to a certain clique 
of contributors ef which the public are be- 
ginning to frankly admit weariness, that 
regards quality of work, not name of writer, 
that vigorously rejects articles on hack- 





neyed topics, and that, in a word, is a mag- 
azine whose table of contents and contribu- 
tors can’t be laid out by its readers with 
more or less accuracy before a given issue. 
So far Scribner’s is doing admirably in this 
respect. Nobody wants a magazine both 
for its own sake and the sake of its subscrib- 


ers to fall into the Charybdis of an insignifi- 
cant contributor’s list, in avoiding the 
Scylla of utter conventionality. But reform 
has been needed in certain particular direc- 
tions a long, a very longtime. The reform 
being tardy, let the example be heeded by 
newcomers in the field. Inthe case of two 
or three leading magazines we have been ex- 
pecting a Prize Competition to the sub- 
scriber who could most correctly map out 
the list of writers and their possible topics 
for a given month. It is time “a wind from 
the Fronde” set in, with a gentle but winnow- 
ing current. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Home Begtiation. By the “s the “Sanitary Science 
Club of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nw.” 7x5, pp. £0. Boston: Ticknor & Co.. 

A Treatise of Constitutional Genventious. Their 
H P d Mode: * Proceeding. 





Selpetions: from Goldsmith. 63¢x4 p. vi, 287. 
4 ong ae Press. 6, A 


beconseshbaneese $2 00 
oambiine “outrage np een Comstock. 
me 218. + 3 ork: American News 


Calpmtty ; ceils By Mrs. Geo. E. Spencer. 
& Bp 172. New York: Cassell eGo = 


The Republic of the Future. By Anna Bowman 
Dodd. 644x414, pp, 86. Thesame.............. 050 
The Three Tetons. By Alice Wellington Rol- 
‘ine. 054x434. pp. 219. The same.............++ 08 
Shores ang Al fe of Alaska. By “e. Selon 
= arr, 9xt, pp. xiv, 248, pF 
A.C. Meclore il bnareiisendedersaqusventieese 
Taq, Geen Highway from Ocean to Ocean. 
Stuart rt Cumberland, F.R.G.S. 934x6, pp. 
il. ED cn tccktnvoniccasiassevieptiogsdels 
Taintor’s Guide Books, in Ten Vols.: Philadel- 
hia and Reading Railway System. Seaside 
esorts, from the St. Lawrence River to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Hudson River Route, New 
York Central and Hudson River Railway; 
Connecticut River Route, from New York to 


02% 


White Mountains, Green Mountains, Erie 
Railway. New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washin: gton; Northern Resorts, 
Newport and Fall River Route, from New 
York to Boston, Newport and Narragansett 
per; iw York City. New bien aintor 


By the Wa: A F. 6x4}4, pp. 248. Boston: 
. Clarke t Car ~ 


Boswell’s iiss vo pmiry panes by George 
Birkbeck Hill., D.C.L. six volumes. 
New York: Macmillan & co boicondcapiecesannee 


The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John 9 
Bart., M. P. 7x44, pp. viii, 191. The same.. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Pay saeapnen. 94¢x654,pp. vi, 470. Vol. xi. 
GBicacosccnccascencocsceenssccesbenseseres 


Norman Macdonald, By Jessie H. Brown. 
free pp. ty, iv, 217. Cincinnati: Me andard Publish 
TE OB acc cccccccesccesecccovcccescnesescoescsoceces 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Republic of the 


Future ; 


Or, SOCIALISM A REALITY. By ANNA Bow- 
MAN Dopp, author of “ Old Cathedral Days,”’ 
etc. 1 vol. New style of binding. Price, 
50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


This little book is in the form of a beliiens as ond 
highly original series of letters sup) 
ten by a Swed nobleman, on a it to y AF... tn 
the twenty-first century. In these letters the writer 
has what the social, civil and political 
aspect of America would be under Socialistic rule, 
after Socialism had become a tixed and stable form 
of government. 


Calamity Jane. 


A SToRY OF THE BLACK HILLs. B 
GEORGE E. SPENCER, author of “A 
One,”’ etc., ete. 
25 cents. 


The Three Tetons. 


A STORY OF THE YELLOWSTONE. By ALICE 
WELLINGTON AEE, author of ‘“‘Story of 
a Ranch,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 16mo. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


cortece LEAR BOOK *=*. 


Extensive discussion of the Live Questions of the Day 
Part J.—Educational Problems, 
Part 3.—Educational Methods. 
Part 3.—Ap pagnees and Work at Albion 
Part a _. College Catalogue, 


oid und Sabot of Pung oderates TY of 
L. R. FISKE, PRESIDENT, Albion, Mich. 
 _eteiow you need a Book or any 
nformation about Books, call on or 
write to F, E. GRANT, 7 West 42np St., 
New York. He hasa very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings 
He also keeps Stationary. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 
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1 vol.,12mo. Paper. Price, 


























Our We are behing the greatest Battle 
Seven of the 19h Century against t 
odds, but the public be with us 
Word 
System the odds are that much lessened. 
or The WHER AL CO 
Education. Pe ifadetpn Qa, Pa. ” 
J.CHURCH&Ce,, Music Publish cinnati,O 


























A Brilliant Midsummer Number. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST, 1887, 


(Vol, 75, No. 477)» 
CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece: On the Tortugas. 
By HowARD PYLE. Illustrations for “Buccaneers 
and Marooners of the Spanish Main”; 
The Neighborhood of the Interna- 
tional Park, Niagara. 
By JANE MEADE WELCH. Profusely Illustrated; 


The Irish Party in Parliament. 
By EDWARD BROWN. With Fourteen Portraits; 


Sea Wings (A Study of Sails). 
By ROBERT C. LESLIE. With Sixty-six Illustrations; 


Buccaneers and Marooners of the 
Spanish Main. First Paper. 
By HowARD Py.t. Graphically Illustrated by the 
Author; 


Hunting the Crizzly Bear. 
By G. O. SHIELDs. Illustrated by J.C. BEARD; 


Mobile. 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
GIBSON and W. H. DRAKE. 
Ilustrations.—Government Street, Mobile.—A Jun- 
gle.—By the Road-side.—The Shell Road, Mobile.— 
A Way-side Group.—The Old Bone Man.—Red-snap- 
per Fishing ; 


illustrated by W. H. 


Ravenna and its Mosaics. 
By SIDNEY LAWRENCE. Fully Illustrated: 


The Natives of Siberia. 


By Dr. HENRY LANSDELL. Illustrated; 


A Fisherman’s Mate. A Story. 


By BARNET PHILLIPS. Illustrated by C. D. WELDON; 


A Native Publishing House in India. 
By Bishop JOHN F. HURST; 
Narka. ARussian Novel. Part VIII. 
By KATHLEEN O’MBARA; 


April Hopes. A Boston Novel. Part 


vil. 
By W. D. HOWELLS; 


Mexican Notes. Part V. 
(TCZINTCZUNTCZAN). 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With an Illustra- 
tion ; 


Hypnotic Moralization. 


By Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON 


Poetry: 
LIFE AND LOVE. By ROBERT BURNS WILSON: 
BALLADE OF THE BOURNE. By GRAMAM R. 
TOMSON ; 
BEFORE THE RAIN. By AMELIE RIVES; 
A PETITION. By T. B. ALDRICH; 
THROUGH THE STORM. By NORA PERRY; 
NOON IN A NEW ENGLAND PASTURE. By MAR- 
GARET DELAND; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

The Scriptures of the Reporter.—Shall we have a 
Protestant Cathedral?—International Copyright; 
the Present Situation of the Question.—Mr. 
O’Brien’s Visit to New York.—The Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
Imaginative Literature Supported by People of 
Limited Incomes.—The Pulpit’s Interpretation of 
Tolsto!, from a Unitarian Point of View.—Tolsto!’s 
Russian Environment; the Multiplicity of Sects 
Spiritual State of the Community as Shown in Mr. 
A. F. Heard’s “The Russian Church and Russian 
Dissent.”—Wilkeson’s “ Recollections of a Private’ 
—a Soldier’s Book.—Norton’s “ Correspondence be- 
tween Goethe and Carlyle.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Political Intelligence.—Disasters.—Obituary. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

The Keeping of a Diary.—Heroic Treatment; a Poem 

by G. A. K., with Three I! lustrations by A. B. Frost 

—The Whipping-post.—Pure Antiquarianism.— 

Anecdotes of Sam Houston.—An Old Story in a New 

Dress.—An Original Version.—Consolation (Full- 
F page Mlustration by GEoRGE DU MAURIER). 


Consolation. 
A page illustration from the original drawing by 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Per Year: 

Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEKLY..... 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............++- 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 








LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)........ 10 00 
Remittances should be made for Post-Ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, 


subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


S#”HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for 
postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





ELSON’S 
Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALLEVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 
Sept - gue Catalogve of old and new Books at 
w prices. Liberal terms to libraries. 
Prices pala for old books. MCHALE, ROHDE & 
Courtlandt St.. N. Y. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


es, 30 Cen 
G. P. rows ee, & CO. Spruce Street N. Y. 
H, 


HE H, P. HUBBARD CO,, 
Are Jateeae Advert A nis and Experts. 
NEW UAV ONN 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 29% Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
west rates in all papers. 
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BATES, 41 PARK Row, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTI ISING AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 1886. 


Waiting’ Standard ” Writing Paper. | 


N, 
NEW: spaby R ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


BOOK AGENTS fsx sicumrac.szss. | » 

















i Advertisers, for getimatgn to Gams Buea of 
wertising, 150 Nassau Street. New York. 
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CHAUTAUQUA PERIODICALS, — 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Assembly Daily Herald 


Tt és: 
An eight-page paper, appearing daily. 
Published in the woods. 
In nineteen numbers. 
First isswe July 20th. 
The Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 


It contains; 
Over seventy lectures from the ablest lecturers 
in this country. 
Full descriptions of Special 
Methods. 
Sketches of Chautauqua life and people. 


Classes and 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD............++ $1 00 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE, OR MORE,TO ONE POST- 
OFFICE ADDRESS, FACH....... cssscssscesccees 0% 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


A first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
fy a en Literary and eee Circle. Contains 
bay | numbers in the volum 

A Literary Department of great merit,furnish- 


ing articles from the foremost writers in the coun-_ 


try. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRIOCGD. .........ccccccccsccccccsceces 

In CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE FFIC 
ADDRESS, EACH......ececccccscecesccccceseseccess 


Vol. VIII. will begin with the October number 
Chautauqua Boys and Girls. 


THE Cuanearey A Boys AND GIRLS is a four-page 
daily paper publis ed at Chautauqua in the interest 
of the Young People. It is freely illustrated with pic- 
tures characteristic of Chautauqua life. Twelve num- 
bers in the volume. 

One copy for the season 
Five or more to one post-office address, each...... 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUG. IST. 


The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Herald...$2 25 
The Chautauquan and Amon Daily Herald and | 
Chautauqua Boys and Girls 


Address, Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor. 
MPADVILLE, Pa. 


STEN OGRAPHY, -'TYPE-WRITING. — 











osGooEY’s Method for SELF- SESE RECTION. 
- 1.50; Reader, 7 ¥ LIAN 25; Cop: Mall iP. 
1 { yMa 
= et SE (ORTH A. $1 Np ys stam 
no 
forcircalats, W.W. OSGOODBY, Pub. Rochester, N. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 














WANTED.—AN ASSISTANT _PUPIL FOR Eng- 
lish Branches, ina Seminary in Eastern New York- 
who can pay one-half expenses of board Pg tuition 
in any course, music, etc., by teaching. Addre: 

PRINCIPAL, Box 672, New York City. 


TOSS A DAY, Samples 





Samples worth 1 50 FR EE. 
Sd5z ines not under the horse’s feet. rite, BR 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 


$5 to si0 A DAY. Men 


from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can make it every day in 
the year.” * Another. * “Took 80 orders in about three 
days.” Terms free. Jas. H. Earle, Publisher, Boston. 


EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. xo‘ roxniox, 


— tly provided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Kitied Feachers ood Behools fr with positions. 
Circulars a A. yh to Parents. 
ren' 


ms Prope 
and. kK nder; En Material, etc. 
J.W. SCHEMERHORN & Co. East 14th Street, N.Y. 


For Young 


ABBOT ACADEM Ladies, 


The fifty-ninth year opens on_ Thursday, September 
fth. For catalogues apply to W. F. Dr. RATER. for ad- 
p aang to — PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, An- 

over, 


= DER INSTITUTE Military B Board- 
Wirtis Phe White Plains, N. Y. Principal, O. 


ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887. 
For circulars or special information, 
Address 
Horace E, SmaTH, LL.D., Dean, 
Albany, N, Y, 
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BASRRRNS § SCHO % BULLETIN 


on to furnish gehabic teaches es ‘enti tityorm no others. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


. Music, Draw- 
enens. Healt thy ication; extensive 








lay 
ey ilding warm m; gymnasium: 
ange eahoutent low rates; be a 
H. SHUMAKER. Ph.D.. Prin., Blairstown, 





PeNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1700 Green Street. 


MISS eeven’s ENGLISH AND FeEneN Seneet 
Bm PARDine , AND DAY PU 
Its ota ie to —— gre to become Baits thinkers 
and tured telligent women. it Graduate 
‘courses a specialty. European Vacation Tours. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





MISS ANNE, HATHAWAY BROWN’S 
Boarding an y School for Girls, 785 and 
787 Euclid venues Cleveland, Ohio. Fall term begins 
September Zist, 188 


EOR. LARGER. SAAR 
BRANT SCH ox 


S. One of the finest School properties in 
the Pullen ximity to the country a rd the late 
Willian” Cullen Bryant. Fall term 0} pt. 15. 
ORTELYOU and HINI S, a prigeipads. 





or more desir- 
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CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
College, Prenessteey and Business Courses. Seventy- 
fourth year will begin Sept. 8th, 1887. Send for Gale: 
iagee to the Principal, Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., 
linton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 








emies. Chemical Laborator aie in its a Aces 
ments. 16 teachers employ . Military system under 
U. 8. Army O rt ane. rther particulars and 


MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head ‘Master. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


aarp sl Columbia Co., N, Y. 
RE H. FLACK, A.M., President. 
Affords ete advantages for’ thorough and sys- 
tematic education to young men and women. Un- 
surpassed for Healthfulness and Beauty of 
Location. Large and commodius buildings re- 
cently improved and refitted. A strong faculty of ex- 
perienced Professors and Teachers. Careful atten- 
tion given to social, moral and physical culture. Con- 
servetery. of Music and rt. Courses in Piano 
and Vocal Culture. Organ, Harmony and Counter- 
Normal Course te ‘Music Teachers. Diplomas 

hirty-feurth year opens 
‘Send for {ihustrated’' Catalogue. 


VEELTENEAM ACADEMY 
He. mae aoe tee. 
an 





CHBL ZEN HILLS, 


$500. see address ‘the Rector, REV 38. 
LEMiores, Di D., comakertown, . P.O., Pa. 





I REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carirel, N.Y. 
= ear opens Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike.” thor- 
ough. I lustrated circular. GEO. CRosBY SMITH, A A.M. 


E487,& GREENWICH ACADEMY ALS ode)s 
Located on Narragansett Bay. O ith. 
Catalogue free. Rev. F. "BLAKESLiK, AMP Principal. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


A Boording f Seminary. Superb new buildings steam 
heated. College preparatory, Commercial and four 
other graduating courses for ladies and gentlemen. 
Twelve Professors Cc ees — pmerety 
jo ag a free pect course rm ; Tea De ~4 
Oratory, in Music ona for Scholarship. Shit 

year for’ all studies es art and Music. hirtieth 
year begin = Sept. ‘or new catalogue, ad 

mit NG, D.D., FoRT EDWARD, ane 23 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. 
44th year. arepere s boys and young men for Busi- 
— for any College or Scientific Se School. Backward 
boys = privately. Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS, A.M., 
ne 


GANNETT | INSTITUTE 


and Day Schoo! 

Fear ,~®, ree Jeept. 28 

Rev. Geo. Gannett, A. M., 
OHIO, CINCINNATI, WALNUT HILLS. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1887. 
Pupils may take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 








For Young 
Ladies, Bos. 
1. The Thirty-fourl 

est. For Circular mm Mt : 
oh “*hester Sq. Boston, lass 





MASSACHU SETTS, AMHERST. 
Home School for Delicate and Nervous 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. _ 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Prepara- 
tory school for boys. 4th year begins Thursday, i: om. 
rin 


ith. For catalogues address GEO. F. MILLS, 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
= fifty-fourth year will 
mber 1ith. Dr. Talbot 
quaun asa tem aa pp ly in the department of 
New Testament Exegesis. ectures will given on 


the Carew Foundation as in former years. A course 
of lectures will be delivered by Dr. A. C. Thom 


begin on Thasefey, Sep- 
tt W. Chambers has been 


on Forei Missions. For information respecting 
, ps, fellowships and other pecuniary aid, ad- 
ress 


_ PROFESSOR WM. THOMPSON. | 


HONARD,, COLLEGIATE .,1NS TI 


tory, Classical fic Cradustine 
courses. For circulars address EMMA O.C 
cipal,or or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’y, W Bridgewater, "Mass, 





DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY sTHOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


| a Wednendeg ores evening, September 14th. 
Address. D. A. HO1.BROOK, Ph.D. 























IGHLAND MILIT Fou SCARBIYG. 
Ce ae tet ata jengic Beneoss and 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


it. Holyoke Plan, Board and Tuition $200. 
wenty-ninth year opens Sept. 8th, 1887, 
Address MISS EVANS, Princtpal, Painesville, 0. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Rose 
ENTHAL, is the only cobkedaiel eal i od od ever devised to 
Sion te nauadesblions a enelines tad and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 











Endorsed. by 1 linguists. T 00 for 
books of either lan . Sam L, @ 
cents, comnts teadinae by . 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION, 


Itis desirable that applications should m 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of pA of BR, hor 


Catalogue containing Co’ of Stu ond Golendae, 
address REV. JAMES C. MACKE 
LAWR aa CaVaee Ne x. 








YNDON HALL, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. es 
A Girls’ Boarding School of the best class. 
catalogues, address ¢ AMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


MAPLEWOOD juaztTETE, for both 
$33 


For 





sexes, Concordvitie, © 
QO cz "privately tu for co ege or business. Back 

ward eS. pr tely Kg Special care to little 
5, ho ex 8. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Prin. 


SEND “ae: Sores to on Mystic Valley Institute 
pL _ Conn. Both eexee, Twenti eth ee: 


J. K. BUCKLYN, L. 
N SECER TELE yor YOUNG LA- 
opens Sept. 21st, 1887. Miss yp Rs gear Prin 
EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
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World. 100 100 — 2186 Students last year. 
and Room with 





FallT se it. is mac baie da: d- 
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Gress E. TOU! EE, Dir. it 5. 8q., Bostou nN, Mass. 


N, Xe Y —Educate y our delicate da hter in a a 
aud bracing winter sige rx! 


Oberlin irae 


eee dy at the lowest cost. meentne ‘ul; n 
13.2 sty ee: 





ligious influences; elective studies; 

dente last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. 
Kimball, Secreta 

Oberlin Conservatory of Masie.—U nder the 

College management. New building. Peete or in- 


struction in Theory, Voice Culture Organ 
Director. Instruments, etc. Address, pore ¥F. B. RIcB, 





OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 
Removed in 188% from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY Coo . 
wil begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday y, Septem- 

r28th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 
Witoueare Co., Pa. 

Principals. 
‘Miss FRANCES E, BENNETT, 
“ SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


Emeritus Principals. 


MISS M. i Sommer. 
H. A. DILLaYE, 


OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 
—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. Reopens September 15th, 1287. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS, 


The 110th year begins Sept. 14th. Qatalo 
plication. Cc. F, P, BANC 





es on ap- 
Principal. 
et 


Year. Prepares thoroughly for 
hess —, and eenete ef Drill 
«nia 


A BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
ROCKLAND 
ACK-ON-TH es 
GRADUATIN “4 COURSE wee PREPARA- 


TORY and BUSINESS 


YOUNG | LADIES. For Boys and Young Men. 


d for’ new catal o. 
W. H BANNIS' 


non COLLEGE OF LAW. © gins Sept, 2. 


or circulars address HI. Booth, C fhieago, I 


EST WALNUT STREET “aE MINABY 

for young Ladies. Opens Sep ed 
for giving 2 Fae ay wad education in rCollegiate, Prelectic 
and Pre Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. H NRE TA KUTZ, 5 Walnut St., Philada. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL COLLEGIATE oon = 2 Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location beautiful 
and_ healthful. Session begias September 14th, 
1887, Send for catalo: 

. FRISB E. _D.D.. President, 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


rent year 
-» Prin, 


Fall term be- 








Will commence its 53d y: Som. t.8. Fine Library, Lab- 
oratory, Observ: ater ona a Cabs ets. Thorough instruc- 
tion. st of hom fluences. Send for circular to 


MISS A. E. STANTON, , Principal, Norton, Mass. 
Wilson College tor Young Wome 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg at junction of 
Shenandoah and Cumberland Vall m Balti- 
more four hours, Philadelphia, five, ew vat ao ven. 
Five trains daily. Border climate, avoiding bleak 
per year for board, room = —s = 
re college seeains except Musicand Art. 
Department, last year 9% and A ri School. tT. State 
r. Full poamy. college ,a--, B.A. degree. 
Music College, B.M andsome aes Large Build- 
ing, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, O Labora- 
tory, etc. Address Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D. D. President, 
Chambersburg, Penn. eis 
RS WILKINSON’S | HOME 
LCHdOL FOR GLICLS, syracuse 
nly = yn Refers to Rev. pony awe basches 
on. Andrew D. White, Louisa May Alcott 


WORN Mass., Oread Institute for Young 
Ladies. Established 1848. Opens Sept. 15th. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Rev. William Gallagher, (Late Master 











Boston Latin 
Schon) Principal. Pre ys for any college or 
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Religions Sutelligence. | 


THE BURNING QUESTION IN THE 
CHURCH OF GERMANY. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





CARDINAL MANNING has ventured the 
prophecy, that the coming great conflict 
between Protestantism and Roman Cathol- 
icism will be fought on the sands of Berlin 
and that the cause of the Church of Rome 
will triumph. However true or false this 
prediction may be, it certainly indicates 
that the shrewd and brilliant English 
ecclesiastic has correctly weighed and 
measured the far-reaching importance of 
the remarkable developments of our day 
in German Church life. The Germans 
themselves are fully aware of the momen- 
tous character of the struggle. When the 
leader of the Evangelical cause in the 
Prussian Parliament, v. Hammerstein, the 
author of the famous resolutions demand- 
ing the autonomy of the Evangelical 
Church, in the course of the recent Church 
debate, with the finger of warning pointed 
to the significant words of Cardinal Man- 
ning and said, that if these should prove 
true, the blame would lie on those who 
are now willing to make concessions to 
Rome but not to keep the cause of Protes- 
tantism, Bismarck considered the point of 
sufficient importance to enter upon it in 
detail and argue the groundlessness of 
such a hope and such a fear. But all, 
friend and foe, acknowledge the great im- 
portance of the principles here in arms 
against each other, as also the further fact 
that the struggle, far from being ended, 
is, at least as far asthe Evangelical Church 
and its relations to the State are con- 
cerned, only beginning. Stécker, the 
Court preacher, social-religious agitator, 
and the most energetic defender of the 
new movement, at the close of the recent 
debate, remarked that ‘‘ the Evangelical 
Church would certainly gain her ends if 
it took a hundred years.” 

Allthe more is it necessary that the 
Christian world, that is intently follow- 
ing the course of events in the Germaa 
Capital, should have a clear understand- 
ing of the actual state of affairs. or the 
status controversic. This is not an easy 
matter for those not intimately ac- 
quainted both with the existing Church 
governments of Germany and with their 
historical development. Above all should 
it be distinctly remembered that the Kul- 
turkampf between the Pope and the 
Catholic Church on the one hand, and the 
state on the other, was not, in reality, a 
contest between Germany and Rome, but 
between Prussia and Rome; the May laws, 
which have now been abrogated, and 
which demanded that no Catholic priest 
could receive an appointment unless he 
had studied cetain liberal branches at a 
German University and not only at a dio- 
cesan seminary, and which deposed the 
bishops and others for not obeying the 
Anzeigepflicht, or duty of submitting cer- 
tain official acts to the approval of the 
government, were Prussian and not Ger- 
man laws, and did not directly affect the 
Catholic Church in Wirtemberg, Bava- 
ria or Baden any more than they did that 
of America or England. These became 
problems for all Germany only because 
Prussia is numerically about two-tnirds 
of Germany and in the councils of the na- 
tion its influence is considerably more 
than two-thirds. Whatever the Ger- 
man Parliament or the other German 
states did in support of similar measures 
was done out of sympathy for Prussia’s 
cause, Thus the German Parliament, and 
not the Prussian only, in 1873 passed the 
ordinance expelling the Jesuits and two 
similar orders from the whole country. 
In Baden and Bavaria the struggle against 
Vatican Roman Catholicism was carried 
on mostly from the standpoint of Old 
Catholicism, and this was the reason why 
the Bavarian Cabinet and Legislative 
House, notwithstanding the fact that Ba- 
varia is two-thirds Catholic, could keep 
Déllinger for a number of years as the 
controlling spirit of the University of Mu- 
nich. In other German countries the re- 
lations between the State and the Roman 
Catholic Church, or between the latter 
and Protestantism, were, during this 
whole period not the least disturbed, 





This is particularly true of Wirtemberg, 
where the friendly relations between the 
two confessions has been often pointed to 
as its particular pride. In fact, in this 
country ,the aggressive work of the Roman 
Catholics has so little aroused the oppo- 
sition of their Protestant neighbors that 
special attention is being called to it by 
others. When, then, some months ago 
the Pope wrote his remarkable letter to 
the leaders of the Catholic Center party in 
the German Parliament, urging them to 
vote for the septennate, he did not do so 
in the hope that this parliament would or 
could establish a peace with Rome, but 
that the Prussian Parliament, which was 
to meet and did meet soon afterward, 
would do this work, in which hope he has 
not been disappointed. 

These same facts must be remembered 
if we would understand the movement 
now in the Evangelical party for freedom 
and better support from the State. It is 
an agitation within the Prussian Church, 
and not within the German (for there is 
strictly speaking no ‘‘German” Church in 
the sense of an organized body), and af- 
fects the Churches of Saxony, Bavaria 
and other states only indirectly. This is in 
the nature of news for most Americans to 
learn, that in Germany there are no less 
than twenty-four Lutheran state churches, 
ten Reformed state churches, seven so- 
called United state churches, i. e., a union 
between Reformed and Lutheran, and 
four ‘‘confederate” state churches, 7. e., in 
which both the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestants are recognized as state 
churches. Naturally some of these state 
churches are very small; a number of 
them in Thuringia, for instance, would in 
America probably be called ‘‘Township” 
churches, and not ‘‘State” churches. 

The principal factor in the Church life 
of Germany is, of course, Prussia. In 
Prussia the United Church has been the 
State Church, ever since 1817. State and 
Church are here united, as nowhere else 
in Germany. The King is not only at the 
head of the State, but is also at the head 
of the Church, as the summus episcopus. 
This is the case whether the king is a be- 
liever, as the last three kings have been; 
or sympathizes with rationalistic views, 
as the present crown prince is said to do; 
or is an outspoken unbeliever after the 
manner of Frederic the Great, who pro- 
posed to allow everybody to be saved ‘‘ac- 
cording to his own fashion.” Political 
bodies legislate for the Church; the Par- 
liament in which socialists, Roman Cath- 
olics, and rationalists may form the ma- 
jority, make the laws and manage the af- 
fairs of the Evangelical Church. What- 
ever rights may be given to synods and 
other representatives of the Church, are 
such only in appearance, as all their 
actions and decisions are subject to the 
approval of the political authorities. That 
under such circumstances, and in view of 
the great concessions made to the Catho- 
lics, who are but one-third of the inhab- 
itants, the other two-thirds, the Evangeli- 
cals, should demand autonomy, the right 
of controlling their own internal affairs, 
is not at allsurprising. The only surpris- 
ing feature about it is that they did not 
make a movein this direction years ago. 
Only the historical growth of the present 
state of affairs can explain this singular 
submission. 

The other claim of the Prussian Protes- 
tant Church, namely for more funds, is 
equally well grounded. In the budget for 
1886-87, the Evangelical Church received 
as dotation only 2,531,801 marks, while 
the Roman Catholic Church, only one-half 
as large, received 2,493,085 marks. For the 
government of the Church, the former 
received 1,193,085 marks, the latter even 
1,255,724 marks. Then the Evangelical 
party must each year depend upon the 
whims of the parliamentary majority for 
its funds, while the amount to be given to 
the Catholics is regulated by agreement as 
declared in the bull De Salute Animarum. 
This unjust discrimination can best be 
seen when we remember that the last 
statistics showed that Prussia had 18,200,- 
000 Protestant subjects, but only 9,600,000 
Catholic subjects. And how sorely the 
Prussian Protestants need more funds for 
their work is well illustrated by the con- 
ditions in Berlin. Here there are over one 
million of Protestants, but church sittings 





for only $0,000. The Thomas congrega- 
tion alone numbers 130,000 souls. Espe- 
cially on great Church festivals it is im- 
possible to accommodate the crowds. On 
last Good Friday and Easter three services 
were held at the churches, and yet thou- 
sands could not gain an entrance into the 
churches. The religious statistics of the 
German capital are now 1,142,520 Evan- 
gelicals, 99,462 Catholics, 7,899 other Chris- 
tians, 165,355 Jews, 1,051 non-religious. 


a 
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Ir will be recollected that some 
months ago the Episcopal Diocesan Conven- 
tion at Charleston, was divided in twain by 
the secession of certain delegates who 
would not sit in the body with certain Negro 
delegates whom the Convention had de- 
cided to admit. The seceders, who repre- 
sented more than half the cémmunicants 
in the diocese, and whose parishes pay 
about two-thirds of the diocesan contribu- 
tions, have now issued their manifesto 
which is mainly a citation of precedents and 
a protest against the Convention’s action 
as ‘tending to force social equality on the 
people.”’ 

....Correspondence between the Free 
Church and the Established Church of Scot- 
land has come to an end. The Established 
Church is willing to confer with the Free 
Church asto a union uponany terms short 
of leaving the remedy of disestablishment 
open to discussion. The Free Church has 
replied that aconference will be of no use if 
it is not to be allowed to propose that as the 
remedy required. And sothe battleis to be 
fought out to the bitter end. 





....A dispatch from Rome says the Pope, 
conversing with an American archbishop, 
said: ‘*Dr. McGlynn lost his best opportu- 
nity by not coming to Rome while Cardinal 
Gibbons was here. He would have seen 
that the Church by not condemning the 
Knights of Labor, was the supporter of the 


many against the feudal system, whether 
the feudality is represented by slavery, ter- 
ritorial right or modern capital.” 


....There are about 130,000 Mormons in 
Utah. Of these quite 80,000 are under the 
age ofeighteen years. This leaves 50,000 
above that age. Of these at least one-third 
are in polygamy, and these one-third are the 


brains ofthe whole. The people who have 
been through the years selected for leaders, 
and who are intended to be the ruling 
class are in polygamy. 


....The Deutsche Zeitung, of Vienna, de- 


nies the truth of the report that Duke Paul, 


of Mecklenburg has become a Catholic. 
Nevertheless, the report concerning his con- 
version is reaffirmed from Rome. 


Missions. 


MOVEMENTS IN JAPAN. 





BY THE REV. H. LOOMIS, 
AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 





A CELEBRATED priest, named Osu Tetsu- 
nen, has been delivering a series of addresses 
in Osaka, on the subject of his creed. He 
denounced in very emphatic terms the be- 
havior of the generality of the Buddhist 
priests, and declared that they were cove- 
tous and always begging for alms, while in- 
dulging their appetites in the most open and 
objectionable manner. Instead of seeking 
to save their adherents, it was the laity who 
kept them from the worst evils. 

“And as for those who profess Buddh- 
ism,” he continued, ‘‘they are given to 
senseless and unintelligible repetitions, fol- 
lowing in no wise the precepts of Buddha. 
Indeed, they repeat their devotions at the 
same time that they commit their evil 
deeds.” “Hence,” he concluded, “‘ there is 
every reason why Christians should attack 
us, and their religion supplant our own.” 

A Kiyoto paper states that the Hong- 
wanfi sect is about to establish a large 
female seminary in connection with their 
main temple in that city. The plan for 
raising funds for this purpose is to require 
each adherent to subscribe the sum of 
2-10 of one cent every day for two years, 
and a sum of $100,000 (Mexicans) will thus 
be realized. 

The former president of the Tokyo Uni- 
versity (Professor Toyama) says “ that those 
who advocate the adoption of civilization 
as separate from the Christian faith, are 
either cowards or insane. The one presup- 
poses the other. The agnostic pantheism of 
the Shinto creed can never fill the place of 
the sublime, simple and inspiring truths of 
the Bible.” 

The change in the position of women in 
Japan is quite wonderful. Those who 
looked down with disdain upon the weaker 
sex but a few years ago are now eager to 








raise her social status to conform to that of 
Western nations, Until quite recently the 
education of woman was thought of no im- 
portance, and most people disliked to edu- 
cate their daughters, because well-read wo- 
men were ‘of no use.”” Now these same 
women are sent to school and taught for- 
eign science and customs. 

And what is still more remarkable is the 
change of feeling in regard to Christianity, 
for it is considered dangerous to send their 
daughters to other than Christian schools, 
Buta few years ago the various mission 
schools for girls found it difficult to secure 
any considerable number of pupils, and then 
they were mostly of the lower class. But 
now there are more than five mission schools 
for girls in Tokyo alone, and all are crowded 
to overflowing. There are twenty-six such 
schools in Japan and the attendance is up- 
ward of 1,700. Of this number many are of 
the higher class; and one prineess is at the 
Ferris Seminary at Yokohama. The promi- 
nent editor and scholar, Mr. Fukuzawa Yu- 
kichi, recently placed three of his daughters 
in the Union Mission Home at Yokohama. 

The tenth annual report of the United 
Missions (Presbyterian Reformed) has re- 
cently appeared, and contains a most cheer- 
ing account of the work accomplished during 
the past year, as well as showing the pres- 
ent hopeful condition of things in all de- 
partments of labor. The number of mis- 
sions now united is five, and the whole num- 
ber of missionaries (including wives) is 
eighty-three; of whom twenty-three are single 
ladies. Eleven churches have been added 
during the year, making a grand total of 
tifty churches, or more than one-fourth of 
all the churches in Japan. The reported 
membership in October last was 5,115, and 
there was an addition of about 450 up 
before date of Feb. 25th. The gain in 
adult membership during the year was 
nearly thirty five per cent. The sum con- 
tributed by the native Christians during the 
year was 9,911 yen, or about $7,930 gold. The 
average contribution per adult church- 
members is about $1.82 United States gold. 

Among the special gifts is that of a man 
at Mishima named Nakajima. For several 
years he had been an attentive hearer of the 
Gospel, but owing to his being a manufac- 
turer of saké (an intoxicating drink brewed 
from rice), he did not feel at liberty to pro- 
fess Christianity. 

But early in 1886 he gave up the manufac- 
ture of saké, and with all his family began 
the observance of the Sabbath. By the ad- 
vice of the Rev. J. H. Ballagh and his native 
friends he was persuaded during the sum- 
mer to receive baptism, and with his family 
of sixteen persons was consecrated to the 
service of the Lord. 

He has since devoted his large storehouse 
to be used for Christian purposes; and it is 
to be made intoachurch and a school for 
girls. The total value of the gift was about 
32,300. It is their desire and hope to secure 
a lady teacher from America, and so supple- 
ment the preaching of the Gospel by the in- 
struction of the young in the habits of 
Christian life and the doctrines of Christian 
faith. 

This example of benevolence has stimu- 
lated others, and one man has abandoned 
the use of tobacco in order that he may have 
the means to help on the blessed work. So 
anxious have the enemies of the Gospel be- 
come that an effort was recently madé to 
pledge all the best families in town to the 
support of the Shinto temple. 

One of the female members of the church 
at Shirakawa was so influenced by the power 
of the Spirit that she collected all her hair 
ornaments and sold them in order to con- 
tribute their value to the building of a 
church in that place. Her father (who is now 
in the sixty-third year of his age) declares 
tha this long life has been passed as it were 
in a dream, from which he has at last had 
a glad awakening. 

The statistics of all the churches in Japan 
give the total of organized churches at 193, 
of which number 64 are self-supporting. 
The total addition reported in 1886 was 
4,629. This makes the membership on the 
ist of January, 1887, to be 14,815 (426 were 
added in January, 1887). Asall the baptisms 
were not reported, the membersh'‘p at this 
on the last of February, must be upward of 
16,000. There are 169 theological students, 
and the total contributions in 1886 was $26.- 
866 (Mexicans). 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 

te ea acct 

THE Telugu Mission of the Church 

Missionary Society received 330 members by 

baptism last year. There are now 5,707 bap- 

tized Christians in connection with this 
prosperous mission. 

....The Rev. William B. Gordon has been 
appointed superintendent of the mission 
work in Mexico, under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Board of Missions. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 7TH. 
JESUS IN GALILEE.—Matt. iv, 17-25. 


Notes—“ To preach.”—Not in set dis- 
course merely, but in all ways: “* The 
kingdom of Heaven.”—A different thing 
from Heaven, or from future blessedness. 
It was the dispensation of Jesus Christ, of 
God replacing Judaism by Christ’s teach- 
ings, and the victory of the new religion 
over the world. The kingdom would be un- 
derstood by most as temporal instead of 
spiritual. It was at hand, for it began with 
Christ’s clear teaching. “Peter.".—A 
name he received later, meaning rock. It is 
Greek for Cephas, which is Aramzan. Simon 
and Andrew,as also John and James, had al- 
ready known Jesus, and been with him, as 
we learn from Luke and John, so that it is 
not strange that they instantly obeyed his 














call, “A net.”’—Perhaps such a long 
net as required two boats. Fishing with a 
hook and line was not common. 





“James.” —This is a Greek form of the He- 
brew name Jacob, as Simon was for Simeon, 
John for Johanan, Zebedee for Zabdi, and 
Jesus for Joshua, “The boat.”’—It was 
very far from being aship, as the old version 
gives it, but wasa small boat, quite short and 
wide. “Jesus went about in all Gali- 
lee.’,—He now took upon himself the task of 
an itinerant preacher,differing from John the 
Baptist in that he sought men instead of 
having them seek him ~- Teaching in 
their synagogues.’’—After the Captivity the 
Jews had buildings for Sabbath meetings in 
every town, and they were open for instruc- 
tion by any competent speaker. “The 
gGospelof the kingdom.”’—The good news 
that it was at hand, and that men should 
prepare for it. “ All Syria.””—Even to 
the country north of Palestine and 
east.- *“* Possessed with devils.’’—the 
word isdemons. It is clear that the Jews 
held that certain diseases were cured by de- 
mons which had bewitched the man, and the 
biblical story tells us clearly that demons 
actually did take possession of certain peo- 
ple who had ordinary diseases complicated 
with the demoniaca! possession. “* Epi- 
leptic.’—This is a better translation than 
“Junatic” of the old version. 
** Palsied.’’—Paralyzed. * Decapolia,”’— 
Meaning a district of ten cities in Northeast 
Palestine, beyond Jordan. 
Instruction.—Jesus waited till he was 
well prepared before be began to preach. 
He was thirty years old; he had been bap- 
tized by John; he had received a call from 
Heaven. We may at least learn from this 
not to hurry to be teachers before we have 
proved ourselves competent scholars. 
Christ’s first message was to repent. That 
is the first thing now for a convert to do, to 
forsake and be sorry for his sins. But it is 
not implied that one need stop long mourn- 
ing for his sins before he turns from them 





























with a trustful prayer for forgiveness. Half 
a minute is quite long enough. 
We live in the kingdom of Heaven. We 


have seen all its glory. If they should re- 
pent who had not seen it, much more we 
who have. 

Christ took several pairs of brothers into 
the company of the twelve disciples. Judas, 
the traitor, was not one of them. Members 
of a family coming into the kingdom to- 
gether help each other greatly. The man 
who, like Andrew, findeth his own brother, 
does a noble and blessed deed. The fellow- 
ship of family piety is most beautiful. 

Christ found his disciples when they were 
at work. Christ has no need for lazy men, 
but for the utmost activity of all. 

One had better stick to his nets till he has 
a call dosomething else. Zebedee was do- 
ing his duty just as much in not giving up 
his life to religious service. Probably his 
managing the fish business at home made it 
easier for John and James to attend the 
three years of theological study which fitted 
them to be apostles. 

Christ told them they were to be not only 
learners, but by and by teachers. Now they 
were to be disciples, by and by apostles, 
*“f will make you fishers of men. 
During those three years of study they had 
the future work in view. 

There are fishers of fish, and there are 
fishers of men. Both are good professions; 
but the latter is the noblest conceivable. 
That was Christ’s business. He caught no- 
ble men when he secured these four disci- 
ples. ‘To provide food for men, or clothing, 
is good; but to educate their minds, and to 
elevate their souls is the highest of ‘all privi- 
leges in life. Tere is no work like that of 
the teacher, especially the religious 
teacher. 

Christ’s work began happily. with no op- 
position. People were glad to hear of a good 
time coming, and to have their sick people 
healed. But they were poor, common 

le. The rich men, and those who led pub- 

ic affairs did not want any change. It is an 
old.story—first praise, then martyrdom. 

Next to healing the mind the noblest of all 


rofessions is that which heals the body. 

esus did both all through his ministry. 

The man now who asa ee ner, i (erg 
i 


does both is in outward life most Christ. 











Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


AT the Ohio Democratic Convention 
held in Cleveland last week, the following 
ticket was chosen: For Governor—Thomas 
E. Powell: Lieutenant-Governor—D. C. 
Coolman; Supreme Judge (long term)—L. 
J. Critchfield: Supreme Judge (short term) 
—Virgil P. Kline: Auditor—Emil Kiese- 
wetter; Treastirer—George W. Harper; At- 
torney-General—W. H. Leet; Board of Pub- 
lic Works — Peter Murphy. Powell, the 
nominee for Governor, is torty-four years 
old, of Welsh descent, born in Delaware, O. 
He was graduated at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University there, and while a student served 
four months in the army. He is a lawyer, 
and has had for years the leading practice 
of his county.” He was defeated for Attor- 
ney-General in 1875 aud for Congress in 1882. 
He was a delegate to Chicago in 1884, and 
chairman of the State Committee in 1885. 
Following are some of the important planks 
of the platform adopted: 


“We demand such judicious reduction of the 
present burdensome tariff as shall result in pro- 
ducing a revenue sufficient only to meet the ex- 
penses of an economical administration of gov- 
ernment, the payment of liberal pensions to 
Union soldiers and sailors, and the payment of 
the interest and principal of the public debt, 
and, if necessary, we favor such a reduction of 
internal revenue, except oa liquors, as _ will pre- 
vent the accumulation of a surplus in the Na- 
tional Treasury, and we denounce any attempt 
to abolish the tax on liquors for the purpose of 
keeping up the present unjust, unequal and 
onerous tariff system. 

“We call attention to and affirm as sound 
doctrine and policy the following emphatic and 
patriotic language of President Cleveland: ‘ Our 
public domain is our national wealth, the earn- 
est of our growth and heritage of our people. It 
should promise limitless development and 
riches, relief to a crowding population and 
homes to thrift and industry. These inestima- 
ble advantages should be jealously guarded, and 
a careful and enlightened policy on the part of 
the Government should secure them to the peo- 
ple.’ We demand thatall lands of the Govern- 
ment be held for actual settlers who are citizens 
of the United States and for those who declare 
their intentipn to become such. 

“Labor being the chief factor and great con- 
servator of free and liberal institutions, should 
enjoy its full share of the common benefits 
derived therefrom; therefore, we favor such re- 
straints of the centralization and encroachment 
of corporate power as will bring the best pos- 
sible protection to honest labor and at the same 
time conserve the interests of honestly employed 
capital. 

“We favor such legislation on the question of 
immigration as will prevent the landing, for 
permanent residence, of aliens who are not will- 
ing to declare their intention of becoming citi- 
zens of the United States. We declare our 
opposition to the importation of contract labor, 
and we demand speedy punishment of all persons 
inciting riot and revolution against republican 
institutions. 

“We demand the fullest safeguards for the 
ballot-box, the puuishment of all who seek to 
corrupt it, and the enactment of a law making 
it a felony for corporations, capitalists and em- 
ployers to intimidate or attempt to control the 
political action of their employés. 

“The commercial and industrial interests of 
the state require that equal use of transportation 
facilities be secured to all on equal terms, and 
we demand that favoritism by common carriers 
and the employment of corporate franchises to 
foster monopolies and oppress the people be pro- 
hibited by law, and that pools, combinations, 
trusts, or conspiracies to corner or forestall the 
market and to fetter or crush free competition, 
be suppressed by legislation. 

“We declare in favor of a proper regulation of 
the liquor traffic, and believe it to be the duty 
of all good citizens to aid in reducing to a mini- 
mum the evils resulting therefrom, and to this 
end favor the submission of an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the license of 
such traffic.” 


..-After three weeks’ labor a jury was 
finally secured last week in the Chicago 
boodle case, and the trial was begua, The 
defense exhausted all their peremptory chal- 
lenges. The jury secured is universally be- 
lieved to be an exceptionally honest and in- 
telligent one. Though the interest in the 
trial was great, it has been diverted to the 
recently convicted boodler, W. J. McGarigle, 
by reason of his escape from the hands of 
Sheriff Matson, on Saturday evening. It 
seems that ever since McGarigle was con- 
victed he has made frequent visits to his 
home acccompanied by the sheriff, and has 
had a number of consultations outside of the 
jail with State’s Attorney Grinnell for rea- 
sons known to the latter. Saturday evening 
he was taken to his home, and there, under 
pretense of taking a bath, he retired to the 
bath-room at the rear of the house on the 
parlor floor, leaving the sheriff in the parlor. 
It was twenty or twenty-five minutes before 
the sheriff discovered that the convicted 
boodler had escaped. It was some two or 
three hours before he notified the police, 
making in the mean time vain attempts to 








discover the whereabouts of the fugitive. 
At last he reported the escape, and the tele- 
graph was used in the endeavor to intercept 
McGarigle in his flight. No traces of him 
were found, however, but it is probable that 
he drove from his house to the lake, and 
there was met by a tug bound for Canada. 


..-. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, reports that the total number 
of immigrants arrived at the ports of the 
United States from the principal foreign 
countries except from the Dominion of 


| Canada and Mexico, during the twelve 


months ended June 30th, 1887, as compared 
with the samie period of the preceding year 
was as follows: Twelve months ended June 
30th, 1887—484,116; for 1886—328,895. Ger- 
many led with 106,559 for 1887 to her credit, 
with England and Wales next, showing 
74,020, and Ireland third with 68,130. 


..A delegation from Missouri waited upon 
President Cleveland at the White House on 
Monday afternoon to invite him to visit St. 
Louis at the time of the State Fair in Octo- 
ber next. The delegation consisted of near- 
ly one hundred persons,including the Mayor 
of St. Louis and several ex-governors. A 
long address of formal invitation was pre- 
sented by Mayor Francis. President Cleve- 
land in a brief, but hearty response, ac- 
cepted the invitation. 





FOREIGN. 

..On motion to commit the Land bill in 
the House of Commons last Thursday, Mr. 
Illingworth, Member for West Bradford, a 
Liberal, moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. He appealed to the Government to 
make a distinct and definite statement re- 
garding the proposed modifications of the 
bill. Messrs. O’Connor and Labouchere, 
having spoken, Mr. Illingworth withdrew 
his motion, and Mr. Balfour, rising amid 
ironical cheers from the Opposition, said 
that the only important amendments the 
Government proposed related to what had 
been called the “back door” given to land- 
lords for ev‘ction and to the question of the 
abatement of rent. With regard to the 
first amendment, it had been framed to pre- 
vent a creditor from proceeding, not against 
the ordinary assets of a debtor, but against 
the tenant-right. [Cheers.] With regard 
to thesecond, Mr. Balfour said the Govern- 
ment was unable to accept any such pro- 
posal as Mr. Morley’s amendment, which 
seemed to be meant to throw all judicial 
leases into the melting-pot and bring out 
brand-new ones revised on the present scale 
of prices. The Government adhered to the 
idea that the judicial rents ought not to be 
revised, but recognizing the fact that the 
House had undertaken to manage land con- 
tracts in Ireland, and make _ the 
landlords good by act of Parlia- 
ment, and recognizing also the revolution 
in prices, they proposed to do what the Eng- 
lish landlords would do in a similar case. 
They would adopt, in a rough way, the Cow- 
per Commission plan, a sliding scale which 
would produce the necessary abatements 
for the next three years, until the Purchase 
Act was in force. It was consequently pro- 
posed that the Land Court be instructed to 
devise a scale of remission based solely on 
the varying prices in different districts. Mr. 
Parnell admitted that the bill as altered 
would do much toward relieving the Irish 
tenants, and he therefore heartily welcomed 
it. But he hoped the Government would go 
a step farther and endeavor to mitigate the 
hardships resulting from their delay in deal- 
ing with the question. He urged that the 
judicial decisions of the commissioners 
should affect the present year’s rent. Mr. 
Goschen hailed with satisfaction Mr. Par- 
nell’s speech and promised a favorable con- 
sideration by the Government of any amend- 
ments he might introduce as long as they 
were not inconsistent with the principle of 
the bill. Mr. Dillon said that he and his 
friends were not anxious to prolong the 
agrarian struggles in Ireland. He urged 
upon the Government that if they would 
give a favorable ear to some means of rein- 
stating evicted tenants on fair and equitable 
terms, as well as to the adoption of some 
plan by which tenants now being evicted 
could obtain equitable jurisdiction as to ar- 
rears, the bill would stand a good chance of 
being passed without difficulty. The House 
then entered into committee*pro forma. 


..A Blue Book has just been published 
in London, giving the particulars of the 
Egyptian mission of Sir H. D. Wolff and the 
text of the Egyptian Convention, The dis- 
patches show that the Italian and Austrian 
representatives at Constantinople cordially 
assisted the British Commissioner through- 
out, and that Lord Salisbury thanked both 
Governments for their friendly services. 
The French Ambassador, it appears, pro- 
tested that France could in no way take 
part in the negotiations. M. Nelidoff, the 


‘ 





Russian Ambassador, informed the repre- 
sentative of Great Britain at an early stage 
of the negotiations, that Russia’s policy as 
regarded Egypt was to maintain the Sul- 
tan’s sovereign rights and prevent their be- 
ing infringed. He further said that Russia 
regarded the status quo with less disfavor 
than the Convention scheme. Lord Salis- 
bury in his dispatches to the Sultan effu- 
sively thanked him for approving the Con- 
vention, which he said would powerfully 
uphold the Turkish Empire. His thanks, 
however, were a little premature. 


--The Crimes Bill received the royal 
signature last week, and became a law. It 
has already been put in force. A special 
issue of the Dublin Gazette announces that 
the following counties have been fully pro- 
claimed: King’s, Leitrim, Longford, Sligo, 
Galway, Mayo, Roscommon, Clare, Kerry, 
Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, Queen’s, Tippe- 
rary, Waterford, Wexford, Donegal and 
Monaghan. The counties partially pro- 
claimed are: Armagh, Carlow, Down, Cavan, 
Dublin, Kildare, Fermanagh, Londonderry, 
Southmeath, Tyrone, Westmeath and Wick- 
low. The following towns have also been 
proclaimed: Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Water- 
ford, Londonderry, Kilkenny, Drogheda, 
Belfast, Carrickfergus and Galway. The 


Daily News says: ‘‘The Dublin proclama- 
tions surprise even those who believed least 
in the scrupulosity of the present Irish Gov- 
ernment.”’ 


.. Advices regarding the condition of the 
Crown Prince of Germany say that his 
throat affection is being rapidly cured. Dr. 
Mackenzie thinks that no further operation 
will be necessary. The cicatrix in the lar- 
ynx, which is oblong in shape, does not 
affect the vocal chords. The Cologne Ga- 
zette states that Dr. Mackenzie’s bill for his 
services, covering the two visits to Germany 


and the treatment in England, amounts to 
£2,625. After visiting Ems the Crown Prince 
will go to the Riviera to pass the autumn. 


..The Tanner incident was considered 
at length in the House of Commerce last 
week. Tanner had insulted W. H. Long, 
Conservative member from Wiltshire, the 
week before, and Long brought the matter 
before the House. Tanner apologized with 
not eden good grace. 
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FUTURE PROBATION. 


In publishing the following correspond- 
ence, abrief explanation is necessary. 

Many readers of THE INDEPENDENT have 
desired to know the real cause of the pres- 
ent seemingly uncalled for opposition 
to the long tried and conservative methods 
in practice by the respected managers of 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. No sufficient rea- 
sons, in the opinion of such readers, have 
yet been given to warrant or justify the 
course of a few individuals in denouncing 
the present management of that noble in- 
stitution. Such action appears, and it is 
generally understood to be, a deliberate 
attempt to force a great religious corpora- 
tion to step aside from its life-long work 
and entangle itself in the approval of the 
**hypothesis” ‘‘advanced views” and ‘‘mere 
speculations” of the Andover professors 
and a few others, and also the approval of 
‘‘a more liberal theology” in regard to what 
is strangely called ‘‘ the doctrine of a fu- 
ture probation.” In other words, it looks 
like, and doubtless is, a carefully consid- 
ered plan to revolutionize the methods of 
conducting the affairs of the American 
Board. There is no use whatever, it will be 
seen, in asking these speculators to give 
chapter and verse authority, from the Bi- 
ble, to support their newly invented ‘ hy- 
pothesis” in regard to future probation, 
for they know very well they can get no 
help in that quarter. 

Those prominent in this movement, 
as we happen to know, are now secretly 
endeavoring by correspondence and other- 
wise, to induce men from all quarters to 
join their ranks and help them in their 
revolutionary, and what they strangely 
call, a “harmless work,” This how- 














everis not, by any means, the worst of 
the movement. They want not only the 
public recognition and powerful in- 
dorsement of the American Board, and 
its supporters, but they want and 
mean to have the use of its trust funds in 
violation of the well-known views, wishes 
and express stipulations of their donors, 
to support such missionaries as they may— 
after the intended revolution—get ap- 
pointed to go intoall the world with liberty 
to teach “future probation,” without 
any Scriptural warrant or authority what- 
ever for so doing. 

Thousands, embracing the very best 
friends and the most liberal supporters of 
the Board, have for months stood aghast 
at this strange and bewildering move- 
ment. In sucha juncture we deemed it 
plainly our duty to address a “‘ confiden- 
tial” letter to Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D., of 
the Andover Theological Seminary, ask- 
ing him if he would kindly oblige us and 
our readers by naming to us, for publica- 
tion, such passages of Scripture as, in his 
opinion, gave hope that the heathen, who 
have never in this life been offered salva- 
tion through Christ, will, after death, 
have the opportunity to accept God’s for- 
giveness and be saved. We did not dream 
that the letter to him, which we had pur- 
posely and plainly marked confidential, 
would be shown to anybody. If he had 
kindly complied with our invitation, in 
the spirit in which it was extended, our 
readers would have had the benefit of it. 
If he had declined to do so, nothing more 
by us, would have been said aboutit. In- 
stead, however, of treating our letter as 
confidential, Professor Smyth, without 
our permission, at once, and in violation 
of the usages recognized and respect- 
ed by most people,consulted with ‘‘Prof. E. 
G. Hincks, D.D.,” and also without any 
authority from us,engaged him to do what 
we did not wish him (Dr. Smyth) then to 
doand what under other circumstances and 
later on we should, very likely, have been 
quite willing to havehim do. We believe 
in free speech on both sides of every im- 
portant question, and we think our read- 
ers very generally know this, and admit 
that no other religious paper in the world, 
of any sort, has, to this day, a 
better record in that respect than 
THE INDEPENDENT. We wanted at 
that time, not what we had previous- 
ly had, in abundance—viz., ‘‘arguments,” 
‘‘ private views,” “opinions” and ‘‘ mere 
speculations,” but the Holy Scriptures, Di- 
vine Revelation, Ged’s Word. We did not 
get what we asked for and very much 
wanted, and hence, as our wishes were 
not then respected and have not been 
since in regard to what was intended as a 
‘* confidential” communication, we feel 
at liberty now to publish the correspond- 
ence, entire, with Dr. Smyth relating to 
this affair, and leave our readers to pass 
judgment in the case, in view of all the 
facts and circumstances presented. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, | 
NEw York, April 14th, 1887. | 


(Confidential. ) 

Pror. E. C. Smytu, D.D., Andover, Mass., 

My Dear Sir:—Will you kindly oblige me 
and thousands of my readers by naming to 
me those passages of Scripture which give 
hope that the heathen, who have never in 
this life been offered salvation through 
Christ, will, after death, have the opportu- 
nity to accept God’s forgiveness and be 
saved? Truly and very respectfully yours, 

HENRY C. BOWEN. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ’ 
ANDOVER, Mass., April 18th, 1887. | 

Dear Sir:—I regret that special engage- 
ments so occupy me at present that I am un- 
able to comply with your request. I have, 
however, taken the liberty of naming it to 
an intimate friend (a collegian and associate 
editor), Prof. E. G. Hincks, D.D., and he 
authorized me to say that he would be 
pleased to give to your readers a review of 
the biblieal reasons for the hope you men- 
tion on certain conditions which we think 
necessary to a fair presentation of the mat- 
ter, viz.: 

1, That he should have the space, say of 
about three columns in THE INDEPENDENT 
for such a review or statement; and 

2. In case there is an editorial or other re- 
joinder, liberty, if he deems it best, to print 
a second paper of not more than two col- 
umns. 

This last stipulation is made because there 
is always liability of misapprehension, es- 
pecialy where trains of thought are sug- 





gested that are not familiar. The object is 
not at ajj controversial, but simply oppor- 
tunity to secure a full understanding of the 
position taken. Hoping that this will meet 
your wishes, I remain, yours truly, 
EGBERT C. SMYTH. 

NEw York, April 19th, 1887. 
Pror. E. C. SmyTu, D.D., 

My Dear Sir:—I think you have misun- 
derstood my letter. By referring to the 
same you will see that I did not ask for a 
“review of Biblical reasons,” or a lengthy 
contribution in regard to future probation. 
Isimply invited you to ‘name to me those 
passages of Scripture which give hope that 
the heathen, who have never in this life been 
offered salvation through Christ, will, after 
death, have the opportunity to accept God’s 
forgiveness and be saved.”’ 

Kindly oblige me by simply naming tome 
such passages as I above refer to, without 
note or comment. This I think will not 
take much of your valuable time, and will 
be allI want at the present time. I want 
my readers to know what the Bible says on 
that important subject, and leave them to 
make their own interpretations and draw 
their own conclusions. 

Hoping you will find the time to favor me 
and my readers as desired, I remain, 

Truly and very respectfully yours, 
HEnry C. Bowen. 


ANDOVER, MaAss., April 22d, 1887. 

My Dear Sir:—I was absent from home 
most of yesterday after lecture, and am 
pressed with numerous engagements to-day 
and can write but a word. 

You misapprehend my proposal when 
you describe it as involving “a lengthy con- 
tribution in regard to future probation.” 
The offer related solely toa statement of 
“Biblical reasons.”” If you would like to 
publish such a statement as proposed, Pro- 
fessor Hincks will prepare it. 

Very truly yours, EGBERT C. SMYTH. 
To HENRY C. BowEN, Ed. INDEPENDENT. 

P. S. Neither the implicit faith theory, 
nor the one advocated as preferable in the 
Review, rests chiefly on individual proof 
texts. Such a method of discussion would 
not present to your readers the Biblical ar- 
gument, S. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
NEW YorK, April 23d, 1887. t 
Pror. E. C. Symtu, D.D., 

My Dear Sir :—Permit me once more to 
say that my readers want to know, now, 
what the Bible says about future probation. 
They want to read for themselves, without 
note or comment, what is said in the Scrip- 
tures on that subject. They have heard able 
speeches, have listened to able arguments, 
have read many newspaper editorials and 
numerous contributions from able writers, 
and they think—as it is natural they should 
—that it is highly proper at this juncture 
that they should pause and consult God’s 
Word, and learn there what is written on 
this important theme. There certainly can 
be no impropriety in printing in our col- 
umns the passages of Scripture now called 
for. I ask you to oblige mein this matter, 
because I think you can do the work far 
better, probably, than any other man. 

Kindly respond affirmatively to 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY C. BOWEN. 


ANDOVER, MaAss., April 25th, 1887. 


My Dear Sir:—I regret to learn from 
your letter, received to-day, that you do not 
think it best to put before your readers the 
Biblical reasons for hoping that the grace 
revealed in Christ may have access to men 
to whom it was not available in the present 
life. 

I hope, however, that Professor Hincks will 
be able to prepare the proposed article, per- 
haps even more fully than was planned for 
THE INDEPENDENT, so that it may appear in 
some number of the Andover Review. In 
that case I shall be pleased to forward you 
a copy of it; and you will be able, I pre- 
sume, to cull from the article the texts 
which are adduced, if you think that this 
is what your readers most crave, and desire 
to make THE INDEPENDENT the organ and 
representative of such a method of present- 
ing Biblical evidence. 

THE INDEPENDENT has gained among 
religious newspapers a commanding repu- 
tation for an intelligent and helpful treat- 
ment of sacred Scripture. 

Pardon me if I express an opinion rapidly 
becoming prevalent, that it is in danger, on 
its present course, of destroying the reputa- 
tion which is its life. 

Trusting that you will accept this caution 
as an expression of strong friendly interest 
in the prosperity of THE INDEPENDENT, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
EGBERT C. SMYTH. 
Mr. HENRY C. BowEN, 
Editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 








New York, April 28th, 1887. 
ProF. EGBERT C. SMytu, D.D. 

My Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 27th 
inst. surprises me. I have not, as. you now 
more than intimate, refused to publish in 
THE INDEPENDENT either Biblical reasons or 
arguments in regard to future probation. 
This you must know, and probably did 
know when you wrote the letter. In thus 
emphasizing the matter I simply state a 
fact which the columns of THE INDEPENDENT 
and the Andover Review will plainly verify. 

I wrote for the third time asking you to 
name to THE INDEPENDENT those texts of 
Scripture which in your judgment, gave 
hope of future probation; I did not ask for 
‘Biblical reasons” or “‘ Arguments,” or for 
anything else than plain, simple texts of 
Scripture. In your reply you proposed, to 
my surprise, toengage ‘‘ an intimate friend” 
of yours—Professor Hincks—which I did not 
authorize you to do, to write a “three col- 
umn” article for THE INDEPENDENT, in 
which he was to give a “review” of the “‘Bib- 
lical reasons,” etc., in regard to future pro- 
bation, and in case of an “ editorial or other 
rejoinder” should appear in my paper, you 
said that two columns more might be 
wanted by Professor Hincks, for a reply. 
When I ask you for Scripture you offer 
“arguments.”” When I ask for texts you 
offer a ‘‘review.”” When I ask you, confi- 
dentially and for special reasons given, to 
do a certain thing yourself, you apply toa 
“friend,” without any authority from me, 
to do quite another thing which I did not 
want. Had you simply declined to name 
the texts asked for, that would have ended 
the matter with me and called for ne re- 
ply. 

Thinking you might possibly have misun- 
derstood my first request, I asked you to 
name to me, “ without note or comment” 
those texts in the Bible which give hope of 
future probation, and I told you plainly in 
that letter that I wanted nothing else. My 
subscribers, I affirmed, had read arguments, 
speeches and editorials, and now they 
wanted Scripture, and I wanted to give it 
to them, without note or comment from you 
or any other person. Instead of accepting or 
declining to favour me and my readers as re- 
quested, you seem now to charge me with 
suppressing ‘‘ Biblical evidence.’”’ TI.ask for 
Scripture and you offer, at last, a ‘‘ helpful 
treatment’’ from Professor Hincks of “‘Sa- 
cred Scripture.” 

Permit me to ask you once more if you— 
not another—will kindly furnish me with 
the texts of Scripture I specially refer to. 
If you decline to do this very simple service, 
please say -o and end the matter. A direct 
answer one way or the other will greatly 
oblige, 

Yours very truly and respectfully, 
HENRY C, BOWEN, 





We cannot forbear saying, in this con- 
nection, that in al] our acquaintance with 
the secret movements and sometimes 
strange performances of men connected 
with our various churches, sects and de- 
nominations, in all the excitements and 
manceuvrings of the politicians in our 
most heated presidential campaigns, in 
the hard-fought battles of the great thirty 
years anti-slavery conflict, in the desperate 
and ceaseless efforts of men in all direc- 
tions in the pursuit of worldly gain, we 
have never seen a more senseless,uncalled 
for agitation, than the one started a year 
ago by the Andover teachers and specula- 
tors in regard to future probation. 

If these infatuated men will show any 
warrant in the Bible for the mischief they 
have done and are now doing, or for the 
special help and encouragement they are 
now giving to the teachers and preachers 
of Universalism and other isms, includ- 
ing downright infidelity,or for the per- 
nicious hopes given by them, directly 
and indirectly to the unconverted, 
the world over, or if! they can in 
teaching their ‘‘ mere speculations” scent 
out a better or safer theology, or a 
sounder practical ‘‘ morality” to sustain 
them, in spite of their own solemn pledges, 
in using the Andover trust funds for their 
own support and to cheer them onward in 
their plans to use the money of the Ameri- 
can Board, in the support of such mis- 
sionaries as hold their ‘‘ advanced views” 
in regard to future probation; or if they 
honestly believe that by the great dis- 
turbance they are now making they are 
indeed sure of helping more exten- 
sively the cause of missions, either 
at home or abroad; or if they can 
show to any sound business man, or 
to any set of men in Wall Street or State 
Street, or any other street in any civilized 
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nation, that it is right, fair or honest to 
use trust funds in violation of law and 
every principle of sound morality and of 
the well-known wishes and private views of 
those good men, either living or dead, who 
had the right, in creating these trusts, to 
say exactly ,what should be done with their 
money;or if they can show that they havea 
tight to do evil that good may come or that 
the treasury of the Board by indorsing 
their ‘‘new views” and‘‘mere speculations” 
will immediately be filled to overflow- 
ing, and new-helpers donors and friends 
will at once present themselves, earnestly 
praying to be used in any way to hasten 
the Millennial day—if all these marvel- 
ous things are to follow the teachings 
and the indorsement and the adoption of 
the Andover speculations and the Ando- 
ver code of morals in regard to the private 
and public use of trust funds, then let 
these teachers of such an ‘ advanced” 
code of theological ethics go forward 
to the bitter end—but not!—we say and 
thousands say—but not!! otherwise. 
ee eee ee 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH JESUS. 


PAUL, in his second epistle to Timothy, 
his friend and fellow-laborer, said to him: 
‘* For I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against 
that day.” The person to whom the apos- 
tle here refers is Jesus of Nazareth; and 
what he affirms of himself is that he was 
acquainted with him, and so well ac- 
quainted that he believed him, and had 
the strong persuasion of which he speaks. 

Can the Christian in this age, who never 
saw this Jesus with his carnal eyes, adopt 
Paul’s language as his own, and say to 
himself or to his friends and neighbors: 
‘* For I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against 
that day?” Wesee no reason why he can 
not do so, without any presumption, or 
improper self-assumption. There is noth- 
ing in the language, or in its import, 
which necessarily limits its use to the 
apostle, or to the age in which he lived, or 
to those who saw Jesus in the days of his 
flesh. 

That acquaintance with Jesus which 
consists simply in the intellectual appre- 
hension of his person, character, offices 
and work, is entirely practicable to any 
one who has the Bible in his possession. 
Allthat he has to do, in order to form this 
acquaintance, is thoughtfully to read and 
study this Bible, especially the New Tes- 
tament. The four gospels tell the story 
of his birth, that of his public ministry 
in what he said, did and suffered, that of 
his death and burial, and also that of his 
resurrection from the dead and his subse- 
quent ascension into Heaven—in short, 
the story of his earthly life as he was, and 
in what he was, when he was visible 
among men, The heroic Jesus, as por- 
trayed in these Gospels, though the great- 
est marvel on which thought ever dwelt, 
is not above our apprehension. 

The Book of Acts contains the ministry 
of the apostles of this Jesus, especially 
that of Peter and Paul, all of whom spake 
of him as they were ‘‘ moved by the Holy 
Ghost”; and by reading and studying this 
record we can make ourselves acquainted 
with their thoughts of him, and, through 
these thoughts, with the Jesus whom 
they preached. The apostolical epistles, 
particularly those of Paul, while assum- 
ing and recognizing the facts stated in the 
four Gospels, present in full-orbed glory 
the doctrine of this Jesus, relating to his 
person and work on earth, and also his 
person and work in that Heaven to which 
he ascended when his work among men 
was ‘‘ finished.” 

There surely is no difficulty in know- 
ing Jesus as thus set before the world. 
The eye of thought, guided and illumined 
by the Bible, can see him as he was on 
earth, and as he is in Heaven. It can 
make itself familiar with him, and know 
by faith what the Word of God says 
about him. The great trouble with Chris- 
tians in respect to the knowledge of Jesus, 
and, as we suspect, with too many min- 
isters, consists in the fact that they do 
not sufficiently study the Bible clearly 

and fully to apprehend the Bible Jesus. 
The consequence is, that they know him 
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only in a general way; and not with that 
minuteness, fullness and completeness of 
detail which constitutes familiar acquaint- 
ance and which different mental habits 
would be very sure to impart. They are 
not aware of the infinite fascination of 
Jesus to a mind that, while it believes the 
record that God has given of his Son, 
makes itself thoroughly conversant with 
the contents of this record. They do not 
so use the record as to secure this result. 
The fault is with themselves, and can be 
corrected only by themselves. 

Mere intellectual apprehension was, 
however, not by any means the whole of 
Paul’s knowledge of Jesus. He had more 
than this. He had made the acquaintance 
of Jesus with his heart, as well as 
through his head. The supreme affections 
of his soul were centered in and upon the 
adorable person of whom he thought. 
He loved and thought at the same time. 
His love of Jesus was a master passion. 
He expressly declares that ‘‘ the love of 
Christ” constrained him. His trustful 
and loving faith excluded all doubt. The 
absolute lordship of Jesus over him was 
not only a fact to his understanding, but 
also a fact in his experience. Obedient 
to Jesus and willing to suffer and die for 
him, he*knew him in that obedience and 
by it. He had no other practical idea in 
living, than that of living for and serving 
this Jesus, and in this sense he was a man 
of one and but one idea. His hope of 
Heaven through this Jesus was as clear 
as the sunlight at mid-day. He expected 
to go there at death and there dwell for- 
ever with his Saviour. 

This sort of knowledge or acquaintance 
with Jesus, is, to some extent at least, the 
acquisition of every one who has any 
claim tobe called a Christian. If we do 
not know Jesus, as the person whom we 
love, as the divine Saviour whom we trust 
for our salvation, and as the being whom 
it is our purpose to serve, and whom we 
actually do serve, then, no matter what 
may be our thoughts of him, we do not 
know him ina saving sense. The heart 
must go with the head, and the proof 
thereof must be in the life, in order to 
have the knowledge of Jesus of which the 
Bible speaks. It is important to have an 
orthodox heart; but such a head, without 
an orthodox heart, never saved a soul, 
and never will. Jesus deserves and claims 
our affections, and these we must give to 
him, or we will not dwell with him in 
those mansions which he has gone to pre- 
pare for those that love him. ‘ Lovest 
thou me?” was his question to Peter, and 
is a test question to every soul. 

————- 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 
MILLENNIUM. 


THE kingdom of God and the millen- 
nium, so called, are not one and the same 
thing. The kingdom of God began with 
the acceptance of Christianity, with its 
system of faith instead of works, of spirit 
instead of letter, of love instead of offer- 
ings. But the millennium was very far 
off when Paul said that the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. The millennium will be all this 
perfected and universal. The millennium 
is not simply righteousness but the com- 
ing of the time when they “shall be all 
righteous”; not simply peace, but peace 
perfected, as Christ looked forward to it 
in his prayer ‘‘ that they all may be one,” 
and all one in the completest form figured 
in the union of the Father in the Son and 
the Son in the Father. So it is that one 
who longs for the coming of the millen- 
nium longs for the expression of the mu- 
tual love of Christians in their confessed 
union. 

We have seen the question asked if it 
has come to this that the advent of the 
millennium is pivotal on the solution of 
the differences between Christian sects. 
Yes, probably such is the fact. The mil- 
lennium is not likely to come until Judah 
and Ephraim have united again. It may 
be too much to say that Christians who 
shut the door against other Christians are 
shutting the door against the millennium, 
but we can say that we do seem to see the 
millennium coming when in Japan we see 
an organic union of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches, and then of the Pres- 





byterian and the Congregational churches 
in asingle brotherhood. In this union every 
missionary sees the promise of the victory 
of Christianity in Japan. The union 
makes the native Christians jubilant with 
the promise of the millennium coming in 
Japan, because this perfects the peace 
which is so large a part of the kingdom 
of God, and makes all the members one 
vital body in Christ. 

So in this country we look upon every 
effort to break down the division or jeal- 
ousy between denominations as a step 
toward the millennium. The Presbyte- 
rians took a great stepin 1871. The Epis- 
copalians took a great step when, imme- 
diately after the War they coalesced again 
after four years of separation. The pres- 
ent movement for union between North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians, between 
the Free Baptists and the Congregational- 
ists or the ‘‘ Christians,” and half a dozen 
other movements looking to unifying 
Christian fellowship, are all steps toward 
the coming of the millennium. They are 
the formal recognition of the spiritual 
union which is based on righteousness and 
finds its fruit in peace and joy. 

Far be it from us to say that those who 
are opposing Church union in any speci- 
fied case of its proposal are opposing the 
millennium. Nay, even those who consci- 
entiously believe that their sect is the only 
authorized Church of Christ—for such 
there still are—are helping on the millen- 
nium where they are helping on righteous- 
ness, and opposing dependence on meats 
and drinks and other forms and ceremo- 
nies, even if they have not got so far as to 
work much for peace. Every man who 
labors to convert souls to Jesus Christ is 
helping on the millennium, even if he 
puts too much stress on the unimportant 
things of his own so-called communion or 
denomination. By degrees he thinks less 
of the things that divide and more of the 
things that unite believers. Christ is the 
center, and all who are being drawn to 
Christ are necessarily being drawn closer 
to each other. When they have come to- 
gether the millennium will have come. 
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AUTONOMISTIC MARRIAGE. 


THE State of Kansas has a law regulat- 
ing the manner in which the marriage 
contract shall be entered into, and pro- 
viding that persons who enter into this 
contract with each other shall obtain a 
license therefor from the proper probate 
judge, that such judge shall issue a license 
to persons entitled thereto upon their ap- 
plication to him, prescribing the form of 
the license, empowering the judge to ex- 
amine applicants on oath and also other 
persons, and that the justice of the peace 
or the minister of the Gospel who con- 
ducts the marriage ceremony shall make 
a record thereof and also report the mar- 
riage to the probate judge who issued the 
license. These provisions regulating 
marriages, as to their manner, are followed 
by the twelfth section of the law which 
reads as follows: ‘‘That any persons, living 
together as man and wife, within this 
state, without being married, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and,. on 
conviction thereof, shall be fined in a sum 
of not less than five hundred dollars, or 
be imprisoned in the county jail not less 
than thirty days, nor more than three 
months.” Quakers, under this marriage 
act, are permitted to marry in accordance 
with their own forms and usages. 

The Autonomists in Kansas hold that 
the marriage contract is a matter that be- 
longs exclusively to the parties them- 
selves, and that civil society has no right 
to regulate the manner in which the con- 
tract shall be entered into by them. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. E. C, Walker and Miss 
Lillian Harman,both of whom are Auton- 
omists, married each other by a state- 
ment, which each respectively made in 
the presence of two or three persons, and 
in violation of the law of Kansas, and 
then proceeded to live together as husband 
and wife. For this act they were prose- 
cuted, and, being found guiity of the 
offense charged against them in the Dis- 
trict Court of Jefferson County, Mr. 
Walker was sentenced to imprisonment in 
the county jail for seventy-five days, and 
Miss Harman for forty-five days, Both 












asking to have the judgment and sen- 
tence of the Court below reversed. 

Judge Johnson, who, in stating the opin- 
ion of the Court, took the ground that the 
law under which the conviction was had 
was constitutional, and that therefore, 
the legislature of the state was fully com- 
petent to enact such a law. The Judge 


said: 


“ The question actually presented is 
whether the legislature intended to inflict 
punishment on those who entered the mar- 
riage relation without observing the statu 
tory regulations. The legislature has full 
power, not to prohibit, but to prescribe rea- 
sonable regulations relating to marriage; 
and a provision making it an offense, and 
punishing those who solemnize or contract 
marriage contrary to statutory command, is 
within the legislative authority. Punish- 
ment may be inflicted on those who enter 
the marriage relation in disregard to the 
prescribed statutory conditions, without ren- 
dering the marriage itself void.” 

It is true that marriage under the com- 
mon law, is simply a civil contract, and 
that, under this law, no solemnization or 
ceremony or. preliminary of any kind is 
necessary to its consummation, other than 
that of the mutual consent of the parties 
expressed at the time or shown by their 
subsequent acts. It is just as true that the 
legislatures of the respective states may 
modify the common law, and interpose 
such regulations in relation to the man- 
ner of entering into this contract as shall 
seem to them wise and for the public 
good. Marriage, while a civil contract, 
differs very widely from other contracts, 
as, for example, a contract relating to the 
purchase and sale of a horse or a house 
and lot. It establishes a relation between 
the parties which lies at the basis of the 
family organization; and this organiza- 
tion is fundamental in the structure of 
civil society. For this reason society has 
assumed the right to establish special reg- 
ulations in relation to marriage, not ap- 
plicable to other contracts. These regula- 
tions are not intended to restrict individ- 
ual liberty any further than is necessary 
for the best interests of the general com- 
munity. They are an exercise of the 
police power of the state; and, as to their 
extent and specific character, they 
are designed to protect society against 
abuses and evils which would otherwise 
exist. 

The Autonomists, if they want to carry 
out their theory, must manage in some 
way to get outside of: civil society, and 
live where their action will not affect it, 
So long as they remain in its bosom, and, 
indeed, form a part of it, they must obey 
the laws in regard to the marriage con- 
tract which it sees fit to enact, or take 
the consequences, and that, too, whether 
these laws suit their individual notions or 
not. 


‘au 


THE REPORTS FROM STANLEY 
AND EMIN PASHA. 


THE report of the death of Henry M. 
Stanley, the African explorer, is nowhere 
accepted as true. The latest authentic 
news received from him was sent upon 
his arrival at the mouth of the Aruwimi 
River, on June 2d. This river flows into 
the Congo about 1,250 miles from the lat- 
ter’s mouth or about 150 miles below Stan- 
ley Falls. It will be remembered that 
Stanley Falls has for some time been in 
the hands of hostile natives; but Tipph 
Tib, the great Arab ivory dealer, who, for 
certain financial considerations, is co- 
operating with Stanley, started ahead of 
the main party before Aruwimi was 
reached in order to inform the natives at 
Stanley Falls that the present expedition 
was organized with his consent and con- 
nivance, and that there must be peace 
between the whites and the blacks. He 
was to return with provisions to the Aru- 
wimi River, which the party was to as- 
cend as far as possible before striking 
off eastward toward Wadelai, the head- 
quarters of Emin Pasha, for whose relief 
the journey had been undertaken. The 
last stage from the river to Wadelai, as it 
was planned, would be from three to four 
hundred miles across an undiscovered 
wilderness and through untrodden jun- 
gles. 








There is no reason to believe that the 
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plans have not been carried out in due 
order up to the present time. The rumors 
of Stanley’s death come only from the 
lips of natives, whose informants cannot 
be traced though they must have traveled 
a thousand miles or more to carry their re- 
port from Aruwimito the sea. That this 
distance could have been covered within 
the time elapsing between the date of 
Stanley’s last authentic dispatch and the 
date when the rumor was first received on 
the sea-coast is quite incredible. More- 
over, the stories do not agree, one saying 
that the explorer was shot and the other 
that he was drowned. Either story may 
easily have been,and probably was, the 
natural exaggeration which would be 
given to the reports of the mishaps and 
detentions, which we know to have oc- 
curred, as they have been passed on from 
mouth to mouth. The actual and more 
serious occurrences of the past, also, 
being associated with the very places 
where the ‘lelays have taken place, would 
have been enough to bring confusion to 
any word-of-mouth report. 

While, then, we may rest assured that 
Stanley is well on his way toward Wade- 
lai, perhaps having already abandoned 
the river for the jungle, it is interesting 
to know that Emin Pasha ata _ recent 
date was alive, and pursuing his discover- 
ies with indefatigable perseverance. The 
traders who bring the latest news of him 
say that he had not heard of Stanley’s ex- 
pedition. King Mwanga, who has not 
hesitated to take the lives of others, con- 
tinues to show some clemency toward 
Emin, though it is impossible to say what 
the quality of his mercy would be if the 
learned doctor were once within his 
clutches. He permits messengers to se- 
cure supplies for Emin, but hedges him in 
in his explorations and refuses to permit 
him to leave the country,though it may be 
doubted whether Emin would accept this 
latter permission if it should be granted. 

All hopes of the civilization of that vast 
central region of the dark continent seem 
to hang upon the success of Stanley’s ex- 
pedition. With the fall of Khartim in 
January, 1885, access to the region by the 
northern route was cut off; and we have 
every reason to believe that since that 
time the Sddan has exchanged the degree 
of civilization it knew under the govern- 
orships of Sir Samuel Baker and General 
Gordon for a political chaos and a reign of 
barbarism. But Emin Pasha, with his 
remarkable personal power, second to that 
of no equatorial governor excepting Gor- 
don, has been able to defend a portion of 
the southern Sidan against the capacity 
of the slave-holder and to turn his own 
rare faculties to the furtherance of science 
and civilization according as the oppor- 
tunities have presented themselves. If 
Stanley succeeds in gaining communica- 
tion with him, it is not likely that a com- 
plete evacuation of the region now under 
Emin’s control will ensue, The doctor’s 
heart is too much engrossed with his work 
there, and too much hangs upon the pos- 
session of the southern approach -to the 
Sddan, to suffer the equatorial province 


to lapse again into its natural barbarism. 
awitees aan ; 


Editorial Notes. 


WE are very apt to look upon the things 
future in this life as if they were certainties, 
and upon thoseof the next life as if they 
were uncertainties, and in this way to con- 
trast the two lives, considered relatively to 
our knowledge. It is quite true that many 
things here are known toa reasonable cer- 
tainty. We know by memory much of our 
past history, and may know by reading, 
much of the past history of the world; we 
know the facts of the present as they come 
under our immediate observation; but when 
we turn our eyes to the future in time, and 
undertake to see that future, whether in 
respect to ourselves or others, we at 
once find ourselves mentally moving 
in the land of the densest shades, 
indeed, almost of total darkness. How 
little one knows beforehand what are 
to be the events of his own earthly life, what 
a year or aday may bring forth; whether 
when he leaves his home he will ever return 
thereto; whether when he parts with a 
friend he will ever see that friend again; 
through what events his history will lie, 
and when, and where, and in what manner 
he will die! The plain truth is that the 
great mass of the events that make up one’s 








earthly life are concealed from him until 
they are present, and often they are just the 
reverse of what he had anticipated. Turn- 
ing then, to the next life, we are confronted 
with many things that baffle our intensest 
scrutiny; yet, so far as that life is revealed 
in the Word of God, there are other things 
lying within the field of revelation, in re- 
spect to which we have certainty based upon 
divine authority. Reading and believing 
his Word, we can better know what will be 
our condition in eternity than we can know 
whatit will be ten years hence, should we 
live so long, orthrough what events we must 
passin reaching that condition. God has 
made no revelation as to what is to be the 
history of the individual man, and given 
him no faculties by which he foresees it; 
but he has made a revelation by the aid of 
which each one can anticipate his condi- 
tion in the next world. That revelation, 
having God for its author, furnishes a solid 
basis for certainty. Success in this world, 
and in respect to worldly affairs, is a certain- 
ty to no man; but success in eternity, and 
for eternity, is as certain asthe promise of 
God, if we comply with its conditions. 
Those are greatly mistaken who place all the 
certainties here, and all the uncertainties 
hereafter. 


THE religion of ‘Don’t know,” is a very 
poor article for any man to keep on hand. 
Is there a personal God? “I don’t know.” 
If there be such a God, what are his attri- 
butes and relation tomen? ‘I don’t know.” 
Has man a soul distinct from the body that 
dies? ‘I don’t know.”’ If he has a soul, 
will that soul survive the event of death and 
live forever? “I don’t know.” Is there a 
Heaven and a Hell? “I don’t know.” Is 
the Bible true? “I don’t know.” Was 
there a Jesus Christ who came into this 
world to save sinners? “I don’t know.” Did 
Christ rise from the dead and ascend into 
Heaven, and does he now exist there as the 
High Priest of the Christian profession? ‘I 
don’t know.”’ The man who thus answers 
these and similar questions, and thus dis- 
poses of them all, would do well to see where 
he stands. He declares his own ignorance 
upon the most important questions that can 
be asked or answered. No others are or can 
be to him of so much importance; and yet 
he dismisses them all at sight by simply 
saying, “‘I don’t know.” This is the one 
saying which he flings at every religious 
truth, and with which he seeks to relieve 
himself from its pressure. We more than sus- 
pect that he does not want to know. He 
prefers the the religion of “I don’t know,” 
rather than that of ‘‘I do know.”” When he 
comes to die he will, if he has his reason in 
that solemn moment, want to know some- 
thing, or believe something, which contains 
the solution of what death is and is to be to 
him. He will find it a difficult task to get 
out of this world on the naked theory of “I 
don’t know.” He is after all a man, and 
has locked up in his nature the wants that 
are common 60 men, 


FATHER MCGLYNN keeps telling the peo- 
ple some good solid religious truths with all 
his economic heresies, We quote from his 
last Sunday evening’s address: 


“Thave no quarrel with the doctrines or the 
sacraments of the Catholic Church. I regard 
them as the most precious things in the world, 
and I would not wish to see you deprived of 
those sacraments. But if any priest, bishop or 
Pope makes it a condition of receiving the sac- 
raments that you shall forego the right to teach 
or believe any economic truth that you conceive 
to be for the benefit of humanity, refuse to re- 
ceive the sacraments. [Wild applause and 
shouts.] If any ecclesiastical machine inter- 
feres with any truth you hold in political econ- 
omy or astronomy, simply tell the machine to 
mind its own business—[a voice * We will!’]. If 
the pulpits try to keep you away from these 
meetings do not heed them. If the confessor 
should say that he cannot give you absolution if 
you don’t keep away, say to him, ‘ Reverend 
father, keep your absolution.’ 

“Remember always that it isthe teaching of 
Catholic theology that absolution to be of any 
effect must come from God, and if through no 
fault of your own you are denied absolution 
from priests, you can go to God and ask for his 
absolution. Then you can go to communion and 
take the sacrament of the eucharist till they ex- 
communicate you nominatim. Then, by and by, 
the list of those excommunicated by name will 
be as big as the New York City Directory, and 
communion will be by card only—[laughter]— 
and all candidates will be examined at the 
church doors as to whether they are sound on 
these questions of political economy or not.” 


THE success of Protestant missions during 
the past fifty years has been so marked, the 
number of communicants in India, for ex- 
ample, doubling every ten years, and this 
success is so well known to everybody, that 
it is surprising to see such a supposed intel- 
ligent paper as The Catholic Standard writ- 
ing at length on * The Failure of Protestant 





Missions,” and beginning with a statement 
so humoréusly false as the following: 

“The constant failure of Protestant mission- 

aries to convert to their several religions the 
heathen among whom they are laboring is be- 
coming so obvious that it is tacitly admitted by 
Protestants themselves.” 
Very “tacitly”! So tacitly that we, who 
see about as much literature on the subject 
of Protestant missions as anybody, have 
never heard or suspected it. On the con- 
trary, the success of these missions has been 
so gratefully asserted, that we have begun 
to reckon how soon we may expect to see 
India, Burmah, Madagascar, and Japan be- 
come Christian nations, even as the Pacific 
Islands have been converted by our Prot- 
estant missionaries. The Standard says we 
Protestants are giving up the hope of mak- 
ing the heathen Christians, and are satis- 
fied if we can give them schools and civili- 
zation. That is a bit of our contemporary’s 
humorous invention. We trust it cannot 
find a Protestant mission which does not 
make much of schools and culture; but we 
challenge it to find one in which the conver- 
sion of the soul is not put first. What is the 
use of slandering so good and successful a 
work? What is to be gained in the long 
run by telling Catholic readers such down- 
right falsehoods? 

HERE is another little matter the text of 
which we get out of a Calcutta joufnal; but 
which originated in THE INDEPENDENT. 
Bishop Hurst said of the Mexican bull- 
fights: 

“ When will this outrage on civilization end? 
Not until the whole fabric of old Spanish Ro 
manism falls to the ground before the trium- 
phant march of American Protestantism.” 
This being quoted in a paper in India, The 
Indo-Catholic replies: 

“Would not anybody suppose from this that 
bull-fighting were encouraged and supported by 
the Church in Mexico? Most assuredly. That 
is the inference the Bishop holds out; while, in 
fact, thé Catholic Church in Mexico is no more 
responsible for bull-fighting there than the 
Methodist denomination is for the far more bru- 
tal practice of pugilism in the United States.” 
‘*Not responsible”? Why what Church but 
the Roman Catholic is responsible for the 
moral condition of Mexico or Spain? That 
is an unhappy reference to pugilism in the 
United States. The Methodist denomina- 
tion will be quite ready to accept the 
responsibility and to reply that the 
‘brutal practice of pugilism”’ is absolute- 
ly forbidden in this country and in 
Protestant England, so that we just now 
get a cable dispatch that the manager of a 
proposed fight between the assumed British 
and American champions have arranged 
that the fight shall take place in a bull-ring 
in Madrid! And is it not curious that these 
pugilists are so generally Catholics? Why, 
we would have reports how Sullivan’s 
whole combination, on his starring tour, 
would go to mass together! But Catholi- 
cism is evidently improving in America, 


Zivws Advocate, the Baptist organ of 
Maine, is full delight over a letter it 
has from a Free Baptist minister, the Rev. 
C. Purington, of Irving Park, Ill., who 
writes at length in support of a union of the 
Free Baptists with the Baptists. Mr. Pur- 
ington finds two barriers in the way, neither 
of which seems to him impassable. The 
first is the doctrinal difference between Cal- 
vinists and Arminians; but, as he says, Cal- 
vinists understand Arminianism better than 
they did, and would not now be likely to 
stand in the way of an influx of Arminian 
Baptists. The other question of difference 
is that of close communion; and on this Mr. 
Purington says: 

“As a matter of conscience, the Free Baptist 

churches believe that any acknowledged Chris- 
tian, irrespective of baptism or church-member- 
ship, may be invited to the Supper. As a mat- 
ter of conscience, Baptists believe they have no 
scriptural authority as stewards of the gospel 
ordinances to invite any persons to the Lord’s 
Supper, except members of a Baptist church 
who are in good standing, and share the fellow- 
ship of the church of which they are members. 
Judging from the polity of Baptist churches, 
they neither authorize their members to accept, 
nor restrict them from accepting, an invitation 
to the Lord’s Supper when prepared under the 
jurisdiction of any evangelical church. This is 
a choice which is not restricted by Baptist pol- 
ity, and the logical interpretation is that mem- 
bers of Baptist churches are at liberty to be gov- 
erned by their own conviction of propriety with- 
out either restriction or approval.” 
He then proposes union on the basis that 
Free Baptist ministers make the invitation 
in the usual Baptist way, fecling free to 
practice open communion. 





It will be of interest to see how this pro- 
posal for an organic union of the Free Bap- 
tists with the Regular Baptists on the basis 
of close communion invitation and open 





communion practice is received. We are 
greatly pleased with the response of Zion’s 
Adwocate. 


“There is in the article, too, the recognition 
of the fact, which ought no longer to be ob- 
scured, that in the past one hundred years 
changes have occurred both among Baptists and 
Freewill Baptists, so that there is now agree- 
ment where once there were differences: Ac- 
cording to testimony which we cannot but re- 
gard as trustworthy, there are now hundreds of 
Freewill Baptists, in Maine and elsewhere, who 
are in agreement with their Baptist brethren in 
doctrine, and who have learned from their own 
experience that practically even the commu- 
nion question affords no valid excuse for farther 
separation.” 

There is something most welcome and sur 

prising in this. When Dr. Moxom lately 
said that closecommunion was declining in 
the Baptist churches several of the denomi- 
national papers loftily denied it, and asked 
it he had forgotten what became of Behrends 
and the Pentecosts and all the other open- 
commuuvion Baptists of a dozen years ago. 
Did they not go over to the Congregational- 
ists and the Episcopalians, proving that 
there was no faith of immersion in them ? 
But here is Zion’s Advocate really confess- 
ing the truth, and urging that a hundred 
thousand open communionists be received 
inalump. This is very different from what 
The Examiner said a year ago when it ex- 
pressed its delight at the proposition that 
they shouldall join the Congregationalists 
where it said they belonged. And when The 
Morning Star, the Free Baptist paper, the 
other day asked Zion’s Advocate to answer 
the simple question whether it was willing 
to receive the Free Baptists as open com- 
munionists, who were free to practice what 
they all believed, Zion’s Advocate said not 
a word, until this letter of Mr. Purington’s 
gave itits chance. This we understand as 
meaning that Dr. Moxom is right, and that 
the Free Baptists’ demand for freedom 
would be allowed. In such a union we 
should rejoice. 





So far as the Presbyterian papers have 
taken sides on the subject, we may count 
The Interior and The Herald and Presby- 
ter as favoring the union of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians at the expens 
of putting colored churches and minister 
into separate presbyteries and syncds; and 
The Evangelist as against such a union. 
Aithough the latter paper sometimes be- 
trays a hostility to union on other grounds, 
yet here it is beyond all question right, and 
its Western contemporaries are sadly wrong. 
Dr. R. W. Patterson, of Chicago, gives in 
The Evangelist, of last week, a long and 
able discussion of the subject which is along 
right lines. He shows that a serious change 
would have to be made in the Presbyterian 
Book of Government in order to arrange it 
for such aunion. That Book says: 

“A presbytery consists of ali the ministers, 
in number not less than five, and one ruling 
elder from each congregation within a certain 
district.” 

“ Asynod is a convention of the bishops and 

elders within a larger district, including at least 
three presbyteries.” 
It never occurred to the General Assembly 
which adopted that Book that a part of the 
ministers and churches ‘‘in a certain dis- 
trict ’’ might form one presbytery or synod, 
and another part, covering the same dis- 
trict, might form another presbytery or 
synod; and it ought not to occur to any one 
now. 


As Dr. Patterson shows, really the only 
argument in favor of setting apart the col- 
ored Presbyterians into separate presbyter- 
ies and synods is that they, it is said, would 
like it. Noone has the assurance—at least 
no one in the North—to give as a reason that 
the white Presbyterians would likeit. That 
would be too barefaced a confession of 
caste. But the excuse is made most wel- 
come that the colored people would like the 
arrangement. But allowing that they like 
caste—which is untrue enough—is that any 
reason for granting it? Ifthey are inferior, 
and that is the reason the whites have for 
wanting to be rid of them, should they be 
allowed to remain under inferior influences? 
Why should colored caste spirit be condoned 
any more than white caste spirit? We fail 
to see any reason. Indeed, if the Negroes 
have had fewer privileges and have made 
less advance, then every privilege of culture 
and example should be given them. Nor do 
we for a moment believe that the Negroes 
wish to be shut out of white society, except 
as they are so constantly made to understand 
that their society is not wanted. A few 
months ago we conducted a large correspon- 
dence with intelligent Negroes in the South 
for the purpose of finding out their feelings 
on Various questions, and it was made clear 
that they do not object to attending the 
same schools and churches with whites, ex- 
cept as they are made the objects of insult 
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in so doing. Socially the whites are gener- 
ally their betters, and it is absurd to imag- 
ine that people will not rather like to have 
the company of their betters. We all like it 
if our betters do not put on airs. We have 
no doubt that the establishment of a col- 
ored annex to the Presbyterian Church 
could have no other effect than to increase 
race prejudice, while it would rapidly 
weaken the colored churches thus set off. 
These colored annexes are all failures, 
whether Methodist or Presbyterian. Col- 
ored churches will grow if they have equal- 
ity within a denomination, as has been the 
case with the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists in the South. Or they will grow 
if they form a denomination of their own; 
but the annexes are all weak and worthless 
things. And the sacrifice of their colored 
churches in the South is a prive which 
Northern Presbyterians will never pay for 
even so desirable an object as union with 
their Southern white brethren. 





THE death of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., has 
probably cast a shadow of regret over a cir- 
cle of readers considerably wider than Plato 
or Shakespeare or Fielding or Richardson 
enjoyed while alive and writing. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that in a choice 
between the resuscitation of the philosopher 
or poet or novelists, and the author of those 
many satisfactory works of stimulating fic- 
tion which Mr. Cobb furnished systemati- 
cally to a well-known weekly, the vote from 
its subscribers would be quite in Mr. Cobb’s 
favor. Whatever critical judgment may 
affirm about the quality of Mr. Cobb’s pro- 
ductions, there cannot be one unkind word 
as to their quantity; and it ought to gratify 
the struggling literary man to know that 
another story-writer has died rich, with a 
record of sums paid for each of his fictions 
that would start several territorial banks. 
Like Mrs. Candor, Mr. Cobb had a very 
pretty talent and a great deal of industry, 
and he pointed his morals with exclamation 
marks and adorned his tales with lurid in- 
cidents to the attainment of circumst:inces 
almost painfully affluent in the eyes of nov- 
elists who use more reserve in material. To 
the credit of Mr. Cobb be it said that he 
never, so far as we know, wrote an immoral 
tale, or framed a situation that would be a 
foul thing in the minds of his army of read- 
ers, so largely made up from the working- 
girl and workingman class; and what was 
unhealthful in his works was excitement 
that was not a teuth part as bad as that to 
be found in a score of brilliant and accepted 
authors, with greater refinement and power, 
and, alas! less scruple as to its effect. 


THE proposed Georgia law forbidding 
Atlanta University and the schools and 
colleges in the state which invite colored 
pupils to receive any white scholars what- 
ever, even the children of white teachers, on 
penalty of fine, imprisonment and the chain- 
gang for teachers and trustees, is not un- 
constitutional. It is only wicked. It is 
within the police powers of the state to pass 
such a law, and various evidence accumu- 
lates that it is very likely to be passed, hav- 
ing the approval of the young, hot-headed 
element that controls this legislature and of 
the Governor. More than this, it has been 
shrewdly arranged to prevent the opposition 
of a large part of the colored people them- 
selves. The Negroes of Georgia have been 
encouraged from white sources to press for 
the colored line wherever it might seem to 
help them, especially in securing only 
colored teachers in colored public schools. 
It is but a step from the cry “‘Only Negro 
teachers in Negro schools,”’ to ‘‘ Only Negro 
pupils in Negro schools.” The right 
principle is, No caste; no color; the best 
opportunities for all. But there is a great 
temptation for colored churches to favor 
exclusively colored schools from which 
white teachers and pupils shall be excluded. 

WE wonder if that belated old gentleman, 
Dr. Orr, who imagines the absurd school 
system of Georgia, of which he is State Su- 
perintendent, is the best on the continent, 
would have forgotten his white teachers in 
Institute assembled, as he did the colored 
teachers the other day. The teachers, white 
and colored, were gathered at Atlanta to at- 
tend the Peabody Normal Institute, the 
white teachers in one room, and the colored 
in another, for it would never do for them to 
hear the lectures at the same time. At the 
time of opening, Dr. Orr forgot to tell the 
Negroes that as soon as the white teachers 
had had their lecture it would be repeated 
to them. They sat and held their hands for 
an hour, and then withdrew. When it oc- 
curred to Dr. Orr to send them his message 
they had all gone, and they would not come 
back. He got a promise from Governor 
Gordon to give them a talk, as he had tothe 
whites, but, strange as it may seem, they 





did not seem very anxious to hear the Gov- 
ernor who had sent the legislature that mes- 
sage against white pupils being allowed to 
attend Atlanta University. The next morn- 
ing only just one colored teacher put in his 
appearance, and after delay, the lectures 
were repeated to this solitary and meager 
audience, with all the enthusiasm that could 
be mustered. The Governor came in his 
best coat, but there was nobody to hear 
him. ~ 

SECTION 527 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure of this state provides as follows: 

“An appeal to the Supreme Court, from a 

judgment of conviction, or other determination 
from which an appeal can be taken, stays the 
execution of the judgment or determination, 
upon filing, with the notice of ‘appeal, a certifi- 
cate of the judge who presided at the trial, or of 
a judge of the Supreme Court, that in his opinion 
there is reasonable doubt whether the judgment 
should stand, but not otherwise.” 
It was under this section that Judge Potter, 
who is a judge of the Supreme Court in the 
Northern part of this state, week before last 
granted a certificate in the case of Sharp, de- 
claring in the same that ‘“‘there is reason- 
able doubt whether the judgment ” against 
him “ should stand.” Hedid so after Judge 
Barrett, who tried the case, refused to grant 
such a certificate, and also upon a purely ez- 
parte exhibit of the case by Sharp’s lawyers. 
By so doing he kept Sharp out of state-pris- 
on for the time being. Last Friday was 
fixed as the day when he would hear the ar- 
gument on both sides as to the question 
whether the stay should be continued until 
the appeal should be heard and decided by 
the General Term of the Supreme Court. 
The defense asked for a postponement of the 
hearing until Tuesday of this week, and 
Judge Potter granted their request. Sharp 
ought now to be in Sing Sing, and would 
have been but for the interference of Judge 
Potter with the prompt execution of the 
sentence against him. His transference to 
Sing Sing would not in any way have dam- 
aged his appeal. It has become the habit of 
lawyers who have rich clients that have 
been convicted of crimes, to hunt up some 
judge of the Supreme Court, if possible, 
who will grant a stay of proceedings in their 
favor, and, for a short time at least, save 
them from the disgrace of being locked up 
in state-prison, when all the presumptions 
are againstthem. This involves a delay of 
justice prejudicial to the interests of the gen- 
eral public. The section above quoted, 
which allows this abuse, should, in our 
judgment, be so amended as to exclude it 
altogether. If the judge who presided at 
the trial refuses to grant a stay of proceed- 
ings, as was the fact in the case of Sharp, 
we do not see why a judge who did not pre- 
side, and presumably knows almost nothing 
about the case, should, upon a merely ez- 
parte statement, have the power to arrest 
the arm of the law, and in effect review the 
action of the court that rendered the judg- 
ment, especially as the immediate execution 
of that judgment in no way affects the rights 
of the party on appeal. 


JUDGE BARRETT, in charging the jury in 
the Sharp case, said: 

“The law says that a person who aids directly 

or indirectly in the commission of a crime, is a 
principal. If out of a hundred persons one com- 
mits a crime, and was counseled by the others, 
the other ninety-nine are guilty. You may go 
back till you reach the fountain head, and if 
along the line you meet people who aided or 
abetted they are all liable.” 
It was, under the principle of law here 
stated, that Sharp was convicted of bribing 
ex-Alderman Fullgraff in 1884. There was 
no pretense and no proof that Sharp himself 
gave the bribe to Fullgraff, or that he held 
any direct intercourse with him on the sub- 
ject. The circumstances, however, showed 
that Sharp was engaged in the plot by 
which the bribery was effected, and that in- 
deed he was the prime mover in the whole 
scheme of bribing the Aldermen of this city 
in 1884. He was, therefore, legally a princi- 
pal in the commission of this crime, and as 
answerable for the same as the man who di- 
rectly negotiated the bribery with Fullgraff 
or paid him the money. What then about 
the lawyers who, for a very large fee, acted 
as the counsel of Sharp and the Seventh 
Avenue Railroad Company in all transac- 
tions by which the bribe money was raised, 
who prepared all the necessary papers, and 
who indeed took the general oversight of the 
legal part of the work? Judge Barrett 
properly makes no allusion to them; but the 
facts, as presented in the evidence, fairly 
raise the question whether, under the rule 
of law which he lays down, these lawyers 
might not be indicted for bribery, and, upon 
the evidence adduced in the Sharp trial, 
be convicted of the same. 





THE power of money in opposition to the 
will of the people has been in no way more 





apparent than in the long struggle this city 
has been making to get the electric wires 
underground. The enlargement of the Sub- 
way Commission by the bill passed in the 
recent legislature, seemed to leave no chance 
for further delay; the opposition of the tele- 
graph and telephone companies was appar- 
ently at anend. But the influence of capi- 
tal is clearly discernible in the attempt 
made last week to secure the appointment 
of “Charlie” Cornell as Chief Inspector of 
the Board of Electrical Control. He has 
been a politician of the politicians ever since 
his first intimacy with Tweed, and he knows 
absolutely nothing about electrical engi- 
neering. Mayor Hewitt, whose honest and 
capable administration we cannot too 
heartily commend, made immediate inqui- 
ries as to the qualifications of Cornell, and 
found that he had none. He thereupon an- 
nounced his opposition to Cornell’s appoint- 
ment in words that are eminently worth 
quoting. He said: 


“This position of Chief Inspector is one that 
requires the appointment of a thoroughly com- 
petent electrical engineer; one who can judge 
of the proper method of laying conduits, and the 
best materials for their construction, and who 
also has thorough knowledge of the way in 
which the wires and cables should be carried 
through them. This is a work that will require 
the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and it should not be placed in the hands 
of incompetent men. When I tried to find out 
yesterday what Mr. Cornell's qualifications for 
the position were, neither Mr. Gibbens nor Mr. 
Kearney could give any satisfactory answer, 
and were compelled to admit that he was not in 
any way fitted for the work he will be called 
upon to do. Mr. Kearney, the engineer, said 
that he proposed to teach Mr. Cornell his duties, 
but he was compelled to admit himself that he 
could not tell how strong a current of electricity 
was necessary to kill a man. I did not oppose 
the appointment of Mr. Cornell because he is an 
Irving Hall Democrat and supported Mr. George 
last year. In fact,I knew nothing and cared 
nothing about his politics. I opposed his ap- 
pointment simply because I thought that when 
the city will be called upon to spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and the lives of citizens 
may be endangered if the work is done in an in- 
competent manner,a thoroughly qualified in- 
spector should be secured.” 





JUDGE DEADY, of Oregon, has in effect 
construed the fourth section of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law relating to long and 
short hauls, so as to make competition be- 
tween different railroads in long hauls, and 
the absence of such competition in short 
hauls, such a dissimilarity in the circum- 
stances and conditions in the two cases that 
the fourth section of the law has no appli- 
cation to sucha case. Many of the railroads 
are proceeding upon the basis of this decis- 
ion. TheInter-State Commerce Commission 
has, however, not as yet passed any judg- 
ment upon this precise point, though several 
of the cases pending before it involve this 
question. It strikes us that it would be well 
for the Commission to find out, as soon as 
possible, whether it concurs with, or dis- 
sents from, the view taken by Judge Deady. 
As a matter of common sense, it seems to us 
that where competition exists between two 
railroads ‘‘ the circumstances and conditions 
are ”’ not “‘ substantially similar” to those 
cases in which no such competition exists, 
but substantially dissimilar. So Judge 
Deady thinks. Do:s the Commission agree 
with him? The people are waiting for the 
answer to this question. 

Tuls has been a brave week for the Irish. 
Following the damaging defeat of the Coa- 
lition Tory-Unionist Government on the case 
of Miss Cass, comes the funny incident of 
the gorgeous and gigantic Dr. Tanner, of 
Cork, who said a cuss-word to the Tory 
member, Mr. Long. Long complained, and 
Tanner paid no attention to it until he was 
ealled before the bar of the House and 
threatened with suspension for a month. 
Then he appeared, and said he was angry 
because by a trick he had lost his vote and 
Long was badgering him about it. He re- 
gretted he had used the language. Then 
came a discussion whether the apology was 
ample, and also a question of truthfulness 
was involved between the two men, and 
later between Long and another Tory mem- 
ber, who was a relative of his. Gladstone 
and Harcourt made very strong speeches in 
favor of accepting the apology, and at last 
the speaker declared the apology ample, and 
appealed to the Tory leader, Mr, Smith, to 
withdraw the motion of suspension, which 
he was forced to do, Then followed the 
Tory Land bill, and its sponsors were 
compelled, by the force of public feeling to 
admit amendments which revolutionized it 
and make it very satisfactory to the Irish 
members themselves. That is a strange 
conclusion, and now it is the landlords who 
are cursing the Tories they elected. Butit 
was the only chance they had to retain 
power. Now, to balance things, the Govern- 





ment, under the Coercion law just passed, 
has “ proclaimed” a large part of Ireland, 
But the land bill, should it pass the Lords, 
will soon relieve the difficulty. 





THE character of the movement which has 
compelled the overthrow of the corrupt 
Gibson cabinet of the Hawaiian Islands 
may be judged from the description in 
The Friend, which is a religious paper in 
Honolulu, edited by Dr. Damon. It has 
kept entirely free from politics, but it can- 
not restrain itself from speaking of the great 
public meeting which did the great work. 
‘The attendance was chiefly of white men, 
and was immense for sosmall a city. There 
were two thousand chairs occupied, and a 
thousand more were standing. All the 
stores and saloons were closed for the after- 
nooh. The good order of the meeting was 
“‘simply superb.”” The Friend says: 

“Tt isthe general testimony of those accus- 
tomed to popular assemblies in England and 
America, that they had never seen anything 
equal to it in this respect. It makes every citi- 
zen proud of Honolulu, that such severe dis- 
pleasure and intense determination found a full 
expression in so orderly and dignified a manner.” 
The high character of the movement, free 
from all disturbance is credited in large 
part to the good work of the Blue Ribbon 
league during the past four months. The 
natives are believed to be generally in sym 
pathy with this movement which demands 
thorough reform, but deprecates revolution,- 
if it can be avoided. The Friend adds: 

“It is rare in political conflict, that so strong 
an element of righteousness enters into tne feel- 
ing of an assemblage as it has donein this. The 
corruption of the Legislature, of office-holders. 
dependent on the King’s will, had culminated in 
a law for licensing the sale of opium, intention- 
ally framed so as to facilitate the taking of 
bribes. The King had solicited and received a 
bonus of $71,000 from one Chinaman, and then 
issued the license to another party, while re- 
taining the money. This almost incredible 
scandal, added to a multitude of other public 
offenses, produced a unanimity and force of pub- 
lic sentiment for reform, which made our mass 
meeting one of refreshing and wholesome atmos- 
phere, good to breathe; all who attended it must 
have had their moral sense invigorated. 

*““We have never witnessed such calm una- 
nimity as in this meeting, such quiet force of 
determination, such repressed but stern dis- 
pleasure. The applause, the responses of yes! 
and no! were short, but sharp, united, and as the 
seven thunders. 

“We never have felt so sure of good, stable, 
economical, honorable government in Hawaii as 
we do to-day. How the tawdry show of coro- 
nations and jubilees pale before the stately 
majesty of the people’s righteous will!” 


* WE have given considerable space to ac- 
counts sent us of the great discovery of royal 
tombs at Sidon. The finding of a Pheeni- 
cian inscription of King Tabnith is of capit- 
alimportance. This adds a third to two long 
and important-Phoenician inscriptions pre- 
viously known, the others being the funeral 
inscription of Ashmunazar, or Eshmunazar, 
the son of Tabnith (or Tibnath), and the sac- 
rificial tariff of Marseilles. Besides these, 
there are scores of short inscriptions, some 
of them of great palwographic value. We 
omit what might properly be included, the 
capital Moabite inscription, the Siloam in 
scription, and the octroi tariff inscription 
of Palmyra, as being not in the strictest 
sense Pheenician. Tabnith is probably not 
the King Tennis, mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, who delivered up Sidon by treason 
to Artaxerxes Ochus, and was then put to 
death by him, but an earlier king who died 
about 400 B. c. The inscription of Ashmun.- 
azar is much larger, having twenty-two 
lines, but it has no Egyptian inscription. 
The -first tentative translation which we 
have given can hardly be of the whole in- 
scription, a copy of which our correspondents 
were unable to get to send to America; but it 
has been sent to the scholars of France, and 
will doubtless soon be published complete. 


.... Weare glad to see that The Christian 
Intelligencer makes abundant apology for 
its argument against attention to the Epis- 
copal Bishops’ proposals for Church unity, 
based on the supposed fact that the pro- 
posal had not been properly presented to 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. It is 
not strange that the idea should have gone 
abroad that it was simply a pronunciamento 
addressed to the world in general and no- 
body in particular. That was the form the - 
proposals were in. We spoke of them at the 
time as thrown up in the air to fall where 
they might. Even in the General Assembly 
the action first proposed by the Committee 
was based on that idea, and it had to be re- 
committed, and the report reversed when it 
was explained that the Bishops’ Commission 
had sent a most polite communication, acy 
companying their proposals, addressed for. 
mally tothe Secretary of the General Assem~ 
bly. 
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.. Sunday base-ball is to be continued in 
St. Louis. The manager of the local team 
was arrested on the charge of violat- 
ing the statute which prohibits any per- 
son from working or compelling or allow- 
ing his employé to work on Sunday save in 
eases of necessity or mercy. Judge Noo- 
nan dismissed the charge on the ground 
that the manager’s employés were playing 
a game, not working. But there was an- 
other statute passed in 1835, before the 
national game was heard of, which prohibits 
“horse-racing, cock-fighting or playing 
eards or games of any kind’’ on Sunday. 
The Judge said that as base-ball was not 
mentioned, the law did not embrace it, and 
that when it said ‘‘ games of any kind,” 
it meant “ gambling games, not games like 
base-ball.’’ That judge would be compe- 
tent to any desired feat of interpretation. 


..Dr. McGlynn says that a man who sins 
against his conscience sins against the Holy 
Ghost, and The Sun, of this city, calls the 
doctrine “ unadulterated Protestantism.” 
It is Protestantism, because it is Christiani- 
ty of every name, and common sense of every 
religion. The “‘Catholic Dictionary,” issued 
by the Catholic Publication Society, and 
approved by Cardinals Manning and Mc- 
Closkey: 

“A man is always bound to follow his con- 
science, even if false and erroneous. . . . Nor 
can any injunction of any authority, ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil, make it lawful for aman to do that 
which his conscience unhesitatingly condemns 
as certainly wicked. God himself, Billuart says, 
cannot make it lawful for a man to act against 
his conscience, because to do so without sin is a 
contradiction in terms.” 


.. With the exception of the Tilden be- 
quest, that made by Mr. Newberry, for a 
library in Chicago, is the largest bequest 
ever made in this country for a public 
library. Mr. Newberry died in 1868, leaving 
half his property, under certain conditions, 
for a public library. The library will re- 
ceive at least two million dollars. That 
born librarian, William F. Poole, of 
“Poole’s Index,’”’ has been appointed to the 
head of the library, and its future is secure 
as one of the greatest institutions of the 
country. Our country is now being well 
supplied with great schools and libraries, 
but no one yet has made provision for great 
museums of science, art, and archeology. 


.. It surprises one to see The Freeman’s 
Journal publishing a severe article against 
the distinguished English Catholic, Profes- 
sor St. George Mivart, for some lapse in ortho- 
doxy. Professor Mivart has the highest 
standing in England. But we must say for 
the credit of The Freeman’s Journal that 
since the death of the old editor, Dr. McMas-" 
ters, and the accession to full powers of 
Maurice Egan, we have been glad to miss 
the monthly editorial denouncing the horri- 
ble sacrilege of those priests who use paraf- 
fine candles at the altar in place of candles 
of refined wax of bees, provided of reliable 
character by—we forget the name of Dr, Mc- 
Masters’s friend. 


....We have had loud denials of the as- 
sertion of Dr. McGlynn that there was a 
plan to send an ecclesiastic to Washington 
to be the representative of the Pope with 
our Government. Nevertheless it is proba- 
bly true, and it agrees perfectly with move- 
ments in the same direction at other courts 
where there is no papal legate. The present 
Pope gives his special attention to perfect- 
ing the relations with the various nations, 
being the most accomplished statesman who 
has for many years sat on the Roman 
throne. But he is too good a statesman to 
press such diplomatic relations where they 
would not be of advantage. 


.... We have thought it would be of inter- 
est to publish the Independence Day sermon 
preached by Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., in 
the Independent Presbyterian Church of 
Savannah, Ga,. which it was reported about 
the country gave so much offense to his ex- 
Confederate hearers that it would compel 
his withdrawal. There was no such general 
feeling as was reported. There is about the 
sermon a mingling of plain speech and 
Christian discretion, such as ought to please 
all intelligent people; and we are sure Dr. 
Bacon wili stand stronger rather than 
weaker in the hearts of his people for such 
an address, 


.... We wish that a number of our relig- 
fous exchanges that have been in a hurry 
to accept Captain Conder’s first claim to 
have deciphered the Hittite inscriptions, 
could be persuaded not to bein such a hurry 
to express an opinion. As soon as his claim 
was made, we warned the public that it was 
an extremely venturesome one, and several 
weeks ago, on receiving his book, we showed 
that it was another failure. We wish here 
to say that there is not, in the whole system, 
one particle of sense. It isa pure delusion 
from beginning to end, We speak from 


knowledge, and we trust that others will 
take warning. 


» ....The Democrats of Ohio, last week, 
held their state convention, nominated a 
state ticket and indorsed President Cleve- 
land. The Republicans of that state will 
doubtless renominate Governor Foraker, 
and we hope, re-elect him. It now looks as 
if Mr, Cleveland would be the Democratic 
candidate for President next year, and to 
defeat him the Republicans will need to put 
their strongest man into the field, who 
certainly is not James G. Blaine. 


--A supernatural religion, proved by 
miracles, and involving the gift of inspira- 
tion, is not a work of supererogation on 
God’s part, but rather a charity of divine 
grace to instruct men in the great matter of 
their own salvation. They cannot, by the 
simple light of Nature, answer the question: 
How shall man, being asinner, be just with 
God? God himself must answer this ques- 
tion, or it will not be answered by any suf- 
ficient authority. 


--..It is undoubtedly true that the Gospel 
of Christ is a gospel of love and good will 
toman. And yet it is not the less true that 
“the wages of sin is death,” that “‘sin when 
it is finished bringeth forth death,” and that 
‘the wrath of God is revealed from Heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness.” God still remains ‘“‘a consuming fire” 
to all who disobey his law and reject his 
grace. 


..-Ministers should keep their temper. 
The rabbi of a large Lllinois congregation 
was lately annoyed by achild talking. He 
stopped, but the child did not mind his 
sileace any more than his speech. The rabbi 
then left the pulpit, walked down the aisle, 
and deliberately boxed the child’s ears, giv- 
ing an object lesson to the surprised par- 
ents. It is not certain that he did lose his 
temper. 


..-The State Board of Arbitration of 
this state seem anxious to arbitrate wher- 
ever they hear of a strike. But generally 
the employers, and sometimes the strikers, 
practically say to them: ‘‘We have no 
occasion for your services.”” This is what 
the mill employers at Cohoes recently said 
tothe board. They concluded to manage 
their own business in their own way with- 
out any help, and they acted wisely. 


...-Paul, in closing his introduction of 
the Epistle to the Romans, said to them: 
“Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ This 
passage, like many others, shows how thor- 
oughly familiarized was Paul’s mind with 
the idea that Christ a divine person. He 
connects God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ as if both were equally divine. 


.. Judge Deady says that “freight car- 
ried to or from a competitive point is always 
carried under substantially dissimilar cir- 
cumstances and conditions from that car- 
ried to or from non-competitive points.” If 
so, then the long and short haul section of 
the Inter-State Commerce Law has no appli- 
cation to freight carried to or from competi- 
tive points. 


.-It is worthy of notice that Christ, 
when referring to God as his Father, never 
says “our Father,” but always ‘“‘my 
Father,” or ‘the Father.’’ This implies a 
relation between him and God the Father, 
not common to him and other beings. He 
is the Son of God, and God is his Father, in 
a sense true of no other being. 


..The Legislature of Illinois has passed 
a law, and Governor Oglesby has signed it, 
making it a punishable offense to furnish 
minors under sixteen years of age with to- 
bacco in any of its forms. That is a good law, 
hygienically and morally, which ought to be 
enacted in every state. In this law Illinois 
follows the example of Germany. 


.-Berea College in Kentucky, has 251 
colored pupils and 180 white pupils. Fancy 
the proposed Georgia law enforced there, 
which forbids any school or college in the 
state to receive pupils of both races under 
penalty of five thousand dollar fine and the 
chaiu-gang for a year to any of the teachers 
or trustees responsible. 


.. The Knights of Labor do not seem to 
be a particularly happy family. Their 
quarrels and contentions with each other 
are about equal to those which they have 
with their employers. The truth is that 
most of them do not know how to live peace- 
ably in this world, 


..And so the convicted Chicago boodler 
has simply walked away from the sheriff, 
and nobody knows where he is. The sheriff 
let him go to his home and take a bath, and 





he disappeared from the bath-room. But 
Tweed eacaped and they caught him again, 





...»Professor Tyndall characterizes Mr. 
Gladstone “‘a desperate gamester mis- 
called a sta’ .”’ Tt will take a great 
many Tyndalls to change the world’s opin- 
ion of Mr. Gladstone. England has never 
had his superior, and rarely his equal. 


.-Men often reason in regard to the 
providence of God, as if it were their pre- 
rogative to sit in judgment upon the 
Almighty. To all such persons, God in his 
Word says: “ Be still, and know that I am 
God.” 


..A few copies of THE INDEPENDENT 
went out last week with a wrong date on 
some of the pages. Subscribers who pre- 
serve a file of the paper will please make 
the correction, 


....Now, it is reported, Bulgaria begins to 
talk independence. That is the end of it, 
but she must goslow. It is not independ- 
ence of Turkey she wants now so much asof 
Russia, 


..“*The saccharine hereafter’’—that is 
what a daft writer in the ** Contributors’ 
Club” of the August Atlantic calls “the 
sweet by-and-hy’”’! 
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STEPHEN WARING JESSUP was born in Mianus, 
Greenwich, Conn., in 1830. Coming to New York asa 
young man, he was successively Goanected with the 
clothing houses of Allen Peck, Brooks Bros., and 
Devlin & Co. He remained with the latter house as 


[ 256 Broadway. 
For the mak two years the firm has been located at 


243 Broa 
Mr. Jessu ot —_ ill the first of this monte, 
but not serious was thought. His eath 


occurring on uly iat isthe came suddenly and cee to 
. Mr. Jess essup was aiwore 0. ponies 
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READING NOTICES. 





LOWELL, MAss, Au 3 llth, 1886. 
KELLOGG, HiTcHCOCK & Co., & Park Place, N. 


Gentlemen: I have the ppepeere of informing 
that | have personally tried the “Compound Ment rol 
Ice” and found it beneficial ae ig as very agreeable 
to use. It did not catirely pre ent my annual attack 
of te op — held it in heck toacertain de, a, 
an as my comfort. Please sen 
A battle ¢ of the ne rere. 
WSON, 


Secretary satan States Hay Pover, Association. 
At druggists or by mail, a cents.—Advt 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. 
not a liquid or a snuff. c.—Ex. 


THE HOT SEASON 


is here. and if you have not already decided where to 
go for your “ outing,” go at once to “ Fort Griswold- 
on-the-Sound,”’ a 1 Tst-class hotel, at moderate prices, 
spocmte and’ two miles below New London, Conn. 
early every one of their cot 

Every convenience the heart coul 
quitoes, low temperature, and no glare from the sand 
as at many Poe pie We have tried it and know thatall 
visitors will be pleased. i ad York Correspondence, 


THE MORNING WALK. 


A BEAUTIFUL and original Panel, 13x28, executed in 
oil Colors, suitable to hang an Lady’s Parlor, 





It is 








le and Sons, 
Adv.) 


pene ANT Elenor Kirk, t thus writes the News from 
yn 


“The popularity of Ferris’ Good Sense Corset abroad 
as well as at home, argues well for the evolution of 
women. These should properly be called common- 
sense waists, because they button in front and have 
firm shoulder straps which take the weight from the 
hips, and are provided with different sets of buttons 
for the skirts. Their children’s waists are models of 
durability and healthfulness. Kvery woman who has 
at heart the interests of the race ought to be willing to 
saya rte word for its benefactors. and Ferris Bros., 
of New York, are benefactors, indeed.” 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Ir there is one thing more than another that an in- 
vestor likes, it isto get a good rate of interest. We 
do not know of any safe investments at the East pay- 
ing over five per cent. and not many that. It is a well- 
known fact t! a Se same care exercised in makin nk 
loans at th estas is employed at the East, wi 
give an investment f fully as safe and paying two to 
three per cent. 

The First National Bank of Anoka, Minn..is in one 
of the most desirable sections for making safe louns 
and it offers its services to those of our readers who 
have money in large or nail sums which the 
toinvest. Their advertisement will be found 
financial columns. 


TO THE PUBLIC AND UNDER- 
WRITERS. 
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ork 
pany, of No. 8 William Street, desire it known 
by eee artitions were not coated with the Vul- 
Soteria sagetactared by 
them, but if they had been so coated the fire would 
not have spread to other compartments, as o expert 
ence in ot one | hes proved, one instance in par- 
ticular be - fol 
NING. COMPANY'S LETTER. 
Ovmgos or THE NEW ORLEANS PACKING AND 
NNING Co., NEW DELSARS, S Aen 25th, 187. 
Messrs GIFFNEY & CO, Age ew York, Fire- 
Proof Paint Co., for States” “of Lawtiena. “Missis- 
sippi, Texas, ‘Alabama and Georg 
GENTS: We feel it due you and the: ablic generally 
tostate that had our Canning works not 
pee —— our fire-proof paint ‘they would have 
by fire on the evening of the 26d inst. 
The cylinder head of our ammonia pump blew out at 
a moment when the furnace doors were open, and 
caused the unpainted woodwork over the machinery 
(tnat had n ned “unt —— covered as ineenete to lente, 
—, icine until r g the rtion 
e TOO! 





fire-proof. 
(Signed) R, M. FLAUTT, Pres. 
ALF. H. ISAACSON, Sec. and 


Treas. 
R. 1a —— Contractor and Builder for the 


Com 

It bs n easil 
Orleans Pack 
Metropo 
the application of 

oat ment would Rave had but little trouble PSs con- 

trolling the fire. sore respectfully, N.S. F.P, P. 
CO.—New YorkTribune. 





LIEBIG CO.’S 
ORANGE WINE. 
Cooling, ng, refreshing antl-bilious. 
A delicious tempers Cheaper and more 
health than monade. One bottle Shakes three 
‘quarts o1 delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 
‘Juice of the fruit. Of d rs, etc. 
Price one do! ©. May be ordered 
direct of the L BB G } 80. % Murray St., N, ¥—Advt, 
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“SIMILAR CIRCUMSTANCES AND 
CONDITIONS. ” 


THE provision contained in the fourth 
section of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, relating to long and short hauls de- 
clares: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier, subject to the provisions of 
this act, to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the 
transportation of passengers or of the like 
kind of property, wnder substantially simi- 
lar circumstances and conditions, for 
a shorter than for a longer distance, over 
the same line, in the same direction, the 
shorter being included in the longer dis- 
tance. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission 
construes the phrase, ‘‘under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions,” as applicable only ‘‘ when the com- 
petition is with carriers by water 
who are not subject to the provisions of 
the statute,” or ‘‘ when the competition is 
with foreign or other railroads which are 
not subject to the provisions of the stat- 
ute” or ‘‘in rare and peculiar cases of 
competition between railroads which are 
subject to the statute, when a strict ap- 
plication of the general rule of the statute 
would be destructive of competition.” If 
any one of these supposed cases exist, 
then the ‘“‘ circumstances and conditions” 
are dissimilar, and, according to the con- 
struction of the Commission, the statute 
has no application to that case, and 
hence, so far as the statute is concerned, 
the common carrier is entitled ‘‘ to charge 
less for the longer than for the shorter 
haul over the same line in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being included in the 
longer” distance. The effect of this con- 
struction is very considerably to lessen 
the stringency of the law. 

It will be observed, however, that the 
Commission, in thus construing the law, 
select ‘‘ competition” as the test, and the 
only test, as to the question whether the 
‘‘circumstances and conditions” are 
‘substantially similar” or not. There is 
nothing in the language of the law that 
makes this the exclusive test. The test is 
evidently invented by the Commission it- 
self for the purpose of construing the law; 
and whether the invention is the true one 
can be determined only when the federal 
courts, if ever, especially the Supreme 
Court of the United States, shall have oc- 
casion to construe this phrase. We see no 
reason in the pbrase itself why it should 
be thus absolutely limited to cases of 
‘*competition.” It may include these 
cases; but it does not by any means follow 
that it excludes all other cases of dissimi- 
lar ‘‘circumstances and _ conditions,” 
leaving them subject to “‘ the general rule 
of the statute;” 
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THE WAITING POLICY. 


SECRETARY FAIRCHILD, according to the 
reports from Washington, is inclined to 
adopt the waiting policy in respect to the 
question of the increasing surplus in the 
Treasury, unless some serious emergency 
in the financial affairs of the country 
should demand positive action on his 
part prior to the next session of Congress. 
Having called in all the three per cent. 
bonds of the Government, he might pay 
the interest on the four and four and a 
half per cents a year in advance, and 
thus get rid of a portion of this surplus; 
or he might go into the market as a pur- 
chaser of the unmatured bonds of the 
Government, according to the plan pro- 
posed by Messrs. Fisk and Sons, of this 
city, to which we referred not long since. 
He believes, as we understand, that he 
has ample legal power under existing 
laws to take either or both of these 
courses. Butfor the present, he preposes 
to do nothing but simply wait, and let 
events for a few months to come decide 
what, if anything, shall be done before the 
next meeting of Congress. 

We are not by any means sure that this 
is not the wisest course for him, as an ex- 
ecutive officer of the Government, to pur- 
sue, There is no present urgeney in the 
state of the money market that demands 
immediate action on his part; and, 
whether there will be such an urgency, 
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prior to the next session of Congress, time 
only can tell. Congress at its last session, 
had its attention called to the question of 
the then existing surplus and to the moral 
certainty of its constant increase under 
existing laws, aud did nothing by way of 
legislation on the subject. It neither re- 
duced Federal taxation, nor provided any 
additional way for returning the surplus 
back to the people. It simply left the 
whole matter in statu quo; without any 
legislative policy on the subject. 

We regard this as a gross neglect of 
duty on the part of Congress. In the 
light of the facts then present and pro- 
spective, it ought to have anticipated the 
future, and acted accordingly. There is 
no sound financial sense in _legis- 
lation that is constantly rolling up 
a vast surplus in the Treasury, held 
there in the idle state, and withdrawn 
from the channelsof business. The pres- 
ent uncertainty as to what will be finally 
done in respect to this surplus leads busi- 
ness men to hesitate. They do not know 
what will be the policy of the Government, 
and hence cannot foresee how they will be 
affected by that policy when actually dis- 
closed. This is an eminently undesirable 
state of things. 
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THE SILVER BULLION CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


WE recently referred to an arrangement 
which had been made between the West- 
ern National Bank of this city, of which 
ex-Secretary Manning is President, and 
the New York Stock Exchange, for the 
deposit of silver bullion and the issue of 
certificates for such bullion. The question 
has been raised among the Treasury au- 
thorities at Washington, whether these 
certificates are not the representatives of 
money, and contrary to law. Some of 
these officials have expressed the opinion 
that they are such. Ex-United States 
Treasurer Jordan, who is the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Western National Bank of this 
city, being consulted on the point, said, as 
reported in the Evening Post of this city: 

‘‘Nothing more than a picture of one of 
the new certificates could have been seen by 
any one at Washington, as none of the cer- 
tificates had been issued. They would prob- 
ably be out to-morrow. Exhibiting one of 
the certificates, which is much larger than 
any Treasury or national bank-note, he di- 
rected attention to the explicit statement 
upon it that it was a certificate of the de- 
posit of one thousand ounces of silver bul- 
lion. It was, he said, a certificate of deposit 
simply and solely, not designed to go into 
general circulation, but for use only in the 
New York Stock Exchange. It was not cur- 
rency any more than a Pipe-Line certificate, 
and was equally lawful. The advice of coun- 
sel had not been taken upon this point, be- 
cause it had never been dreamed that such 
a question could be raised.” 

Mr. Jordan himself is high authority 
upon the point involved; and if we under- 
stand the nature of the arrangement for 
the issue of these certificates, then they 
are, in our judgment, clearly lawful. 
They are simply certificates of deposit, 
like a warehouse certificate, and intended 
to facilitate business transactions in silver 
ballion, and not for a monetary currency 
to circulate among the people, The fact 
that silver bullion is the commodity de- 
posited, does not give them a monetary 
character any more than if wheat was the 
commodity. Silver bullion, as such, is 
not money; and we can see no good rea- 
son why a certificate of such a deposit 
should be deemed unlawful, whether 
issued by an individual, a bank, or any 
other corporation. Nothing is more com- 
mon than the issue of certificates of de- 
posit, which is all, as Mr. Jordan says, 
that these silver bullion certificates pur- 
port to be. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No important change has developed in 
financial circles during the past week, and 
the condition of the market is much the 
same as reported last week. Loanable 
funds have been in good supply on call, 
but offerings of time loans have been 
scarcely equal to the demand, although 
rates of interest are not quotably higher. 
Domestic Exchange has favored this cen- 
ter at all points, except Chicago, resulting 





in a slight influx of money, though not 
as large as expected. The receipts of gold 
from Europe have continued in a moder- 
ate way. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and banker’s balances have been 
available at 3 @ 54 per cent., but the out- 
side rate was only paid in exceptional 
cases, the business transacted having been 
principally at 4 @ 44 per cent. Commer- 
cial paper has ruled quiet and steady with 
light offerings. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 6 per cent. discount, four 
months at 6 @7, and good single-named 
paper at 6} @ 8. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The condition of the stock market 
throughout the past week has been de- 
void of any feature calculated to act as 
an incentive to business, or that is likely 
to stimulate a disposition on the part of 
the public to buy stocks, For some time 
Wall Street has been awaiting important 
developments in the Baltimore and Ohio 
deal, and has been ringing the changes 
upon the same with the desire to stimu- 
late the sluggishness that has governed 
the transactions of the market. The 
statement has been made on authority 
that the negotiations have fallen through, 
and are at an end; consequently, some 
other lever will have to be applied to 
move the {wheels of speculation, as dull- 


ness scarcely expresses the general feeling . 


of indifference that has characterized the 
operations of the week. The following 
are the highest, lowest and closing quota- 
tions: 







July 2d sates. “on. est “no, 
Adams Express.............+.. 22 150 149% 150 
DemesFee Wie cccccccccccccsees 5S 110 109 #110 
Atlantic & Pacific. ........... 1500 13% 18% 13% 
Basbees As Tan Bic ccc cccccccecs 10 9 99 9 
Buff., Roch. & P........ss0-006 Oo ci] 60 
Can. Southern............-..+. 5,400 57354 «(SSG BAG 
Canadian Pacific.............. 335 0K OG 
GOMNGEE TOW Rnccncececscscccice 469 7 ™% T% 
Central Pacific.............0005 6 F 37 8744 
Ches. & Ohio Ist pf. .......... % 2 12 » 
GRE. B Me cvcasvenveccccces 100 152 152 152 
se Ths Wh csesvecesccccicscce 23,551 ITM 15% 116% 
Se ee 363 «MTG «14684 147% 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 636 14dkg MBG MOK 
Gik., TE. B GA Pi cccecccctccses« 64,786 8744 BG 8614 
G., MS BB. F.. BE. ccccccccccccce 75 122 121 122 
Chi, R. 1. & Pac.........ccc00e 457 130 «120)~«O1y 
C., BE. Le. & Pu. FRacccsccccccese 500 45 “4 4446 
Gin., L, Bt. Es. B&O. .ccceccescese 138 = 8 7” 19% 
Sia Wee DTA civ cccece cccsess 380 5 5 5 
Gin, W. & B, Ph... cccccccccccess 500 %% % 
Cleveland & Pitts.............. 36 «15346 413g «158K 
Dap Gi Be Boe ccectccetsoceveces 2,205 57% 55 5646 
Calerade Cael. ......ccccscccees 1,955 45 4344 45 
Cah, TE. We Tn acc ccccccees 6,650 3084 28% 2 
Col. & Beek. ©...cccccccccccsee 710 «(38GB OBTG 
Com. Gas CO .......cccccdsccces 610 7844 156 14 
Del, & Hudson..............06. 2.355 102 Wi 101% 
BieR, Bee B Wa vecccccccccscccece 38,635 13336 13144 122% 
Den. & Ft. Dodge.............. 210 «128% 12% 12% 
Bt B BR, Daccguecsvccccescoces 25 GBB 
Thom. & Bs G. PE...ccccocscccceee 830 «62% 6256 
Be Fic Qrivecccccscasececces 17200 1% 12% 138% 
E. T. V. & G. Ist pf...........+. 40 «676 «71 11% 
E. T. V. & G. 2d pf... 20 «5 3 r) 
Eliz. Lex. & B. S.. 500 010 10 10 
Equitable Gas.. 100 13 «128 «1% 
Evans. & T.H..... 200 8G BG «BNE 
Ft. W. & Den. City 2,100 «4654 44% «(4556 
Flint & P. M. pf. 20 10054 10044 100% 
Green Bay & W.............. 1,290 134 12% 1% 
Tinos Comtral........cscccces SH «123% «12256 «12084 
Re Bi, We caccvsccccescccccss 1% 86621 21 21 
Kingston & Pem............... 1,200 41346 3 i914 
pS re 400 8 7 7 
Be FG WF cc ccvecccecesoes 662 «(21 2 3% 238% 
Lake Erie & W. pf............. 1,120 56% «4 56K 
OO 35,880 95b— Yg5g 9436 
RN Fis viccccccccsssbsocsss 450 96 96 % 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 26,775 6254 WY 61% 
Louis., N. A. & C....0000%0006 300 «63 0% «26 
Manhattan con.............++- 1,605 119 154g 116 
Maayland Coal..............++ 20 0 6=6ll ll ll 
Margq., H. & O. pf.........00006 2 8 &8 838 
Mexican Central........:..... 100 16% 16% «16% 
Michigan Central.............. 91 87 SS ee 
RS eee 70 87 82 844g 
Bs, Le, B. B Woe BE oc cccccccccees 1850 111% 110 11154 
Be OF Rs Bile a cea cdecccecccosecs 10 1654 1654 16% 
Missouri Pacitic............... 5,872 103 102 102 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.............++ 3,250 Wy 2% WH 
BEOREA B GUS. ...0000ccc0ccees 15 “4 Tt 
Merrie & MASGK...0..cccccccese 230 1394 139% 130% 
Maah.g BG. BE Ta...ccsccccscees 70 Sy 7 8844 
New Cent. Coal...........ss008 100 2 2 Rn 
Bis GE cco ccsessvcce: cvve 4,840 783% 4K 78% 
New York Central............ 2,866 10934 108 109% 
i ee 400 514 |= 58K 5084 
3! 49,055 5034 48% 1% 
4 ee 6 2214 2144 21% 
Bie Es GR BBE. Ricccovccscccece 1515 19% 18% 18% 
3M. Y., O. & O6. Ts. BE.0...00000 200 33 32 32 
Bee Wee Ba BBW ccccccccescces 15,215 314 Wes 31 
N.Y. Te. B. & W. Bl.....ccccee 1110 34 Gg 69% 
WD, Bae. & We. .cccccccesccce 1430 10% 10% 10% 
WN. Y., B. BW. Ol..ccscccseveces 8,000 B3g 32%4 «8284 
Norfolk & West............... 100 18% 18% 18% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 47 4 466 
Northern Pacific.............. 7,238 3456 t Wx 
6 = 6055 
2G (214 
304g 31g 
% % 
i uv 
49 50 
be a. | 
4 | 
Me MK 











- 
Pacific Mail...........:.c0+0s0+ cy 44 48% 
Peo., D. & E.... 34 SG 8B 
§Phila. & Reading A, 
Phila. Gas........ 9 9 99 
Pitts., McK & Y 106 mt = 1k 
Pull. Pal. Car Co. ui 0) «(LL 
Quicksilver........ On Oo 86 
Richmond & W. P B%Ci« 31% 
Rich. & W. P. pf m4 7 7 
Bg Wh Bande ocncccconsvacie 91 9 91 
GO. Fi BM Bice cceccecsccczceces 3 at 
St. L. & S. F. pf 4 74 «16 TT4 
St. L. & S. F. lst pf............ 236 11944 118 118K 
St. P. & Dulath.............006 2,852 80 14 1% 
Bhs BB TA Fhe tn cccescccccess 16 1065 103 = 105 
St. P. & Omaha..............0 12,700 5144 4956 50K 
St. P. & Omaha pf............. 1,200 113 ll = 1104, 
Bhs Bc BE, Be Miscensiecece csceves 75 115 mM = «(1 
Southern Pacific.............. 335 Sig OS a1% 
Tenn. Coal & I.......0005 ssove 474 3 ys 8144 
Texas Pacific..........0. so0«- 6,200 256 We 29% 
Union Pacifc...c...ccccvsccces 36,625 58% 549g 55% 
O. S. EXpPPeGs......ccccccccsece 15 Ws 7 T0344 
Virginia Mid.. ............++++ 2,400 4684 44 thy 
OE | ree 1,250 19 18 195% 
W., 86.1 BP. b..ccccccvecsee mo 33 82 3234 
Wells, Fargo Ex..............- 20 13034 10044 150% 
Wank. UR: Deb. cessiccoceyccssce 93,900 77% U3 TH4 
Wheeling & L.E..... .....0++- 3,250 48 4544 4534 
U. S. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
quiet and inactive, owing to the lack of a 
demand for investments. Prices, however, 
were steady and the general tone of the 
market firm. The following are the clos- 
ing quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
414s. 1801. Registered....... .........-- 10834 100% 
WN PE MII... cccccccesctocencv’ 10834 10044 
4s, 1417, Registered.................000+ 127% 12844 
i, MIE (<> cocacvencksuskecae of 12734 1284 
Cermemey Gay BB. cc cccicvcs 3 0 ceccee 128 inom 
Currency 66, 1806,........c.essccces os 1% sa 
Coen Gi Tie sss cveccecs ccecameceve 128 ad 
Currency 65, MBB?.....2.scccscecceseces 131 184 
Currency €8, 1GBD......ccccccccccccccces 183 0-186 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an increase 
in reserve of $571,225. The surplus now 
amounts to $8,497,300. The changes in 
the averages, show a decrease in loans-of 
$3,237,500, a decrease in specie of $724,- 
100, an increase in legal tenders of $279,- 
000, a decrease in deposits of $4,065,300, 
and an increase in circulation of $13,900. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares : 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
but firm. 
vanced on Tuesday to $4.854, but the 60- 
day rate remained at $4.83}. On Satur 
day actual business was done at@4:82}@ 
$4.822 for 60-day bills, $4.844@§4.84% for 
demand, $4.85@$4.85} for cable transfers, 
and $4.81@$4.814 for commercial bills 
Continental was dull. Francs were quoted 
at 5.23$@5.23} for long and 5.214@5.20} 
for short; Reichmarks at 94% and 954, 
and Guilders at 40 and 40}. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The attention of our readers who have 
money to invest is called to the adver- 
tisement in our financial advertising. col- 
umns, of Messrs C. H. Venner and Co., of 
Boston, Walter T. Hatch and Sons, of 
this city, and others offering $1,600,000; 
Omaha Water Works six per cent. First 
Mortgage Bonds at 103 and accrued inter- 
est. The city of Omaha is increasing in 
population atan astonishing rate,and is 
yet in itsinfancy. Shrewd investors look 
upon such securities as noted above as 
being of adesirable character. 

Messrs. Boody, McLellan & Co., of 57 
Broadway, are offering at par and accrue 
interest the First Mortgage 50 yearsix per 
cent. gold bonds, issued by the Marietta 
and North Georgia Railroad Company, for 
the purpose of changing the guage of the 
road to standard gauge,and for the exten- 


Messrs. Boody, McLellan & Co. will se: 
circulars giving full information to any 





address upon application. 


The demand rate was /ad- 


sion of the road to:Atlantaand i eo 


DIVIDENDS. 
.. American Electric Manufac' 
tend of on has declared a quarterly di 
‘ome and a half per cent., payable 


ry York Mutual Insurance Com- 
rans declared a semi-annual dividend 
os toes per cent., payable August Ist. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts ived and i st allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 

. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
a MORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
ae: cn forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain And instend, ¢ the Continent, Austra- 


Issue Commercial and ravers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
18H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
Pena States Government Financial Agents, in 


Es 


to aE 
Sugtoe TON SO 
Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


©. $8,208 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 


MONBY | LOA NE real tats a 




















6 per cent. 5 a 

ys Vaid Fe -annually without 
charge. Vv TMENTS. “A DE in 
Ch: able pa it. to 8 per os 
Co LLECTE xits nd wale, nae 2 dS nna ek 

Ds and eve nature 
Foul estate Av my BS attended to 
for pondence solici b- 
lished —e 
Chas. 


References, Ills. Trust and Savings Bank. 
Iman & Co. 


. A. MERIGOLD & CO. 
WwH.g Ae ee et Chicago, Tl. 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GRORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
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FIR offer for sale, AG gna §o-VE interest, ‘oben 
Gene ol Rr abe, of compen 
the gauge of _- ex 


and for extending the same to 
ilanta’s roadito sian roy 
5 — ae wes be ‘ready for delivery on or before 
ane 1 ro Bah exiting onde of the com will 
received in payment for those now offered, um the 
“Circulars ving full intonation, may be had on ap- 
plication to either of the undersigned. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 
57 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Augusta. Georgia, 


NKING HOU 
B* . TENky CLEWS & CO., 
18 AND 15 BROAD ST. 


(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
mand. allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


» xecuted for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 
a. ma, ane | Petroleum for investment A x margin. 
Vv 


ate wire to Chicago, Boston, 
DD % 


1% SO 
Ist: MORTGAGE | i LOANS 
tute stafecton in eve 











paid as ney ly as U, 8. . 
your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send 
10% a eee six and nine months’ Loans. Security 
Ness County Bank, - 


N.C, ery stg NESS CITY, Kansas, 


Sa eo 8r., Bosrox, Mass. PP Avon San 


Boston or vicinity if desired. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
LO 
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0/ AND HALF PROFITS. 


QO INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
**Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 


buy on the lowest and best 


or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 


other one-half (4<) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or cher compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St, Paul, Minn, 


‘NET INTEREST 


Guaranteed by the 


6% 
GO” 5 A AVISGONRLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 

Capital Paid-u $1,000,000.00 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on improved 

real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co.,.New York. 
Call at Office or write for peedoiars, 

ROLAND R.CONK LIN, 259 Broadway, N.Y.City. 


Loans on City Property 
Secured by First Mortgage on Improved al Estate 
worth several times the amount of loan. [Interest 7 
per cent. to 8 per cent. net, payable semi-annually. We 
use oem care in making investments that loss is im- 

personally examining the property and see- 
fa: thee t'thtle is perfect in all respects. 

"Ret fer by permission to American Exchange Bank 
and Duluth National Bank, 
Bank, Towanda, Penn.; Hon. 
Justice Penn., Philadeiphia. 

KIMBERLEY & STRYKER, 
No. 26 Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn, 


F, E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can Savings Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 


Duluth; First National 
Nlysses Mercur, Chief- 


Nos, 


itc., etc. 

Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously responded 
to. © Jorrespondenc e solicited. 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Main Ent, Nat, Ger,-Am’n Bank Building, 
Invests for non-residents. Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for printed matter on 


Saint Paul State Ag’t American Surety0o.,of New York. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
We have a very large list of property 

St. Paul and its environs. References: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondenc« 
solicited. 


KANSAS TNVBSTMENE | COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... $225,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safety. Good Rates, 

‘or refere 3 3 ana further partic ulars, address, 
H. E. Ball, Pres’t. Geo. Morrell, Vice-Pres't. 
B. R. Wheeler, Sec’ T. Si artiett, Ass’t-Sec’ y. 
_Topeka, Kan. i: i miveniaes St., Boston, Mass, 


A SOLID @y PER CENT 


Per Anaih, (ir — Tirst mort ae aaee on productive Real 
, Loans er 1 by Tocoma National 
Bann’ Best or RererRenc Ks E AST AND WustT. Cor- 


respondence Solicited. 
MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 











ddress ALLEN C. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Lowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT! 


The Equitable Oil Co., 


PAID UP CAPITAL. ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
divided into 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES, par value, 
non-assessable, TWO DOLLARS EACH, has been 
and now is earning large monthly dividends, 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO.,OF NEW YORK, are 
the Register, Transfer and Subscription Agents. 

Application for a LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES 
for a short time only may be made to 

8. L. SIMPSON, 66 Broadway, N. Y., 

where further information mation may be hz ad, 


~ CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best rtions of Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mo “tqages on business and 
residence properties = Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, addre 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 

Des Moines, _ u 
Or, R. E. Carpenter 38 Park Row, » 4 
Edward Forsythe, 703 W anak Street, Phila. 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This convene § isa legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorizedto act as guar ian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 


DAN. H. ARNOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, Albany. 
CHARLES E. BILL, S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, Brooklyn. 


CLINTON GILBERT, 

DANIEL D. LORD, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

5S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Po’k’psie. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

Gro, HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

CHARLES S. SMITH, 

LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. MAcy, JR. 

THORNELL, Secretary. 

LoutIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


HENRY E. 
ISAAC N, 


HENRY L. 


A. 8. HATCH & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


eT. 8%0 


The American Investment Company, of 
Emmetsburg, iowa, incorporated with a paid-u 
capital of 600,000 an $75,000 surplus, wit 


branches of Huron and Mitche i Dakota, offer first 
Mortgage Farm Loans in lowa, ‘Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 
Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obli ations of the 


Company), running years, secured Mo ase 
gene, ne yy with the Mercantile Trust : 
also issues Demand Certificates of Deposit 


a 5 ber cent. interest. 
ences 
E. Ss. Ormsby. Pres., Emmettsburg, lowa, 


A, L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Through the 


NVEST. ound and Reliab 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


P.M. PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. git, PERKINS, 


Write for pamphlet and refer- 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 0.00. 


The Choicest Ist Portgage F ‘arm Loans, also the 
Compan wotteh Ye mtures, based upon its 
tal and Assets of over $650, No 


up 

oe ly a, persence with absolute satis. 
faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for cireulars, 
forme and full information. Branch Offices in N. Y- 
(City &Albany. N.Y .OMice, 187 B’way,C.0. Hine & Son sgts 


74 FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 


Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on tm- 
proved farms worth three to a times the amount of 
Interest 8 per cent., able semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and pritcipal collected and re- 
mitted b1 by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorney 

Seven per cent. loans on_ choice ee er C Mity prop- 

erty. County and School Bonds for sa 

Parties wishing to make it ‘can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. Write i geen 

Highest rere east and 

HAYDEN & DIC ‘KINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Colo, 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


bentures issed by the Lowa Loan and Trust 

Co., principal and semi-annual interest, yable in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical Lane Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
vestry who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before investing elsewhere; they can be 
obtained at the Chemical National Bank, Morton, 
moe O Co., and * De 








Walker, South Berwick, Me.; H. M.- 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & kyder, Manchester, N.H.; L. 
> Sanford, Brid port, Copn.; 3. Southworth, Geneva, 


mprecht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
For fulier information apply to either of the ‘abo 
dress the rane Office, Des Moines, Iowa. Cor: 


ndence solici 
H, A. COFFIN, 
Tre 





% GUARANTEED, 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
upon IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be bad of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 


interest semi-annually. Col- 
lected and remitted free of cost, 






ited. 

HN M, OWENS, a 

AMPLE SECURITY AT % 
HAVE YOU MONEY 

TO INVEST ! Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


TOPEKA, 
And get their Investors’ Guide tree, and 
the profitable experience of 
patrons of this House, 


3 100, 000 Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm 





$1,600,000 
OMAHA 


WATER WORK 


Six Per Cent. 


First Oonsolidated Mortgage Bonds. 
DENOMINATION $1,000 EACH. 


Principal due July ist. 1907. Coupons 
payable January and July ist. 





PAYABLE AT THE OFFICE OF THE FARMER’S LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY, N. Y., TRUSTEE FOR 
THE BON DHOLDERS, 





ISSUED BY 


THE AMERICAN WATER WORKS CO. 


These bonds are part of an authorized loan of $4,- 
000,000 of which $400,000 are placed in trust with the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York, for 
the purpose of retiring an equal amount of old bonds 
now outstanding as soon as they can be redeemed,and 
the remaining $2,000,000 are deposited in trust with the 
same Company to be issued after January Ist, 18&8, as 
may be required to defray the actual cash cost of ex- 
tensions of water mains and other additions to the 
plant. lor the present, however, the entire indebted- 
ness of the Company will be only $2,000,000 upon 
which the annual interest charge will amount to 
$120,000. 

The gross income of the Company for the ensuing 
year on the basis of present applications and con- 
tracts will exceed $200,000, and if the average rate of 
increase for the past three years is continued the 
basis of earnings on July Ist, 1868, will not be less than 
$250,000 per annum, but there is every indication that 
the percentage of increase this year will be larger 
than ever before, the Company having added 604 new 
consumers during the six months ending July Ist» 
1887, as compared with 556 for the year 1886. 

The operating expenses for the ensuing year will 
approximate $45,000, and after paying interest and ail 
other charges there will be a surplus of more than 
$35,000, exclusive of any increase in earnings beyond 
existing contracts. 

Price 103 and accrued interest, subject to 
advance without notice, 


C. H. VENNER & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
W. 7, HATCH & SOND 


NEW YORK. 


WINTHROP & PERCY SMITH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WOODBURY & MOULTON, 


PORTLAND, ME. 








DIVIDEND. 
FARRAGUT 


Fire 





Insurance Company, 


NO. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 71 LIBERTY STREET, } 
NEW YORK, July 12th, 1857. § 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DAR BFE, Secretary. 


oO” FICE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, _ 
BROOKLYN, July 12th, 1887. 


declared a semi-annual 


SIXTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., paya- 
ble on demand at their branch office, Western Unjon 
Bullding, No. 1% Broadway, New York. 

PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE ' 
New YORK MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
UNDERWRITERS’ BUILDINGS, 61 WILLIAM ST. { 
New YORK, July 14th, 1887. 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE 
PER CENT., payable on and after August Ist. 1887. 
E. LARAQUE, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ? 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC MANUYACTURING ComPany, Y, 


AMERICAN ELEC Ric MANUL ACTURING 
COMPANY, held to-day, tthe regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1 rcent. was declared — on Mon- 
day, Aug. 15th ent oe ot stockholders of record on 
Squurday. Aug. 6th, 188 

e s close ‘from Saturday, Aug. 6th, 1887 
to Monday, Aug. SiSth, 1887, — int inclusive. 
i. INE, Treasurer. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICH IGAN SOUTHERN ) 
RAILWAY CO., TREASURER’S OFFICE. GRAND; 
CENTRAL DE POT, NEW YORK June 0th, 1ss7. § 


ae BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany have thisday deciared a dividend of two 
per cent. upon the Capital Stock, payable at this 
office on Monday, the 1ith day of August next. The 
Transfer Books will be closed at3 o'clock, P.M. on 
Friday, the ith day of July next, and will be re- 
opened on the morning of Thursday, the 18th day of 
August next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





SEND 


a postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World, 





Commercial. 


CHINESE RAILWAYS. 


CHINA has at last yielded to the tenden- 
cies of the age, and entered upon the con- 
struction of railways in that vast Empire. 
The beginning is a small one, and consists 
in a line of railroad only seven miles in 
length, which is to form an outlet for the 
coal mines in Kai-ping, and is finally to be 
extended to the distance of twenty-one 
miles. The memorial addressed to the 
Empress Regent, on the basis of which 
the privilege to build this road was granted 
contains the following presentation of the 
matter: 

“ Tseng-Chi-Tse [the Marquis Tseng] has 
been Ambassador in foreign countries for 
eight years, and has himself studied the 
railway systems of other nations, their util- 
ity in providing for the transport of troops 
and material, their immense _ benefit to the 
people, the large issues they involve, and 
the very great advantages to be derived from 
them; and he has seen that they not only af- 
ford protection to the frontier and a stim- 
ulus to the trade of the people, but at the 
same time are in no way attended with dan- 
ger or hindrance to the State. Since his ap- 
pointment to the Tsung-li-Yamen he has 
devoted much thought to this matter and 
made many inquiries, which have resulted 
in his entire agreement with the views set 
forth inthismemorial. In our deliberations 
we have duly recognized the fact that the 
circumstances of China have from ages past 
differed widely from those of other nations; 
and, while we are fully cognizant of the 
many and great advantages to be derived 
from railways, we have not been blind to the 
financial difficulties or to the objections that 
might exist to an unsightly network of rail- 
ways spread like a web over the land, as is 
the case in many countries. Onthe other 
hand, when we consider the important ad- 
vantages to be gained in the facility and 
rapidity with which troops and material 
can be moved from place to place, we are 
convinced of the desirability of taking the 
best measures in this direction. One should 
not look at only one side of a question.” 

It is surprising that China should have 
waited so long before taking even the first 
step in railway construction. This step 
will undoubtedly be succeeded by other 
and larger steps. The people will find out 
by experience the advantages of a system 
they have so long scorned. 


> 


THE BROOKLYN STRIKE. 


The recent strike on the Brooklyn Ele- 
vated Railroad was gotten up because one 
of theengineers on the road, who with- 
out permission absented himself from 
duty, was discharged from employment, 
and because the company refused to take 
him back into its service. The great 
Southwestern strike originated in sub- 
stantially the same manner. 

The company, in the case of the Brook- 
lyn strike, found no difficulty in filling the 
places of the strikers with new men, and 
refused all negotiations with the strikers 
as such, and all efforts at arbitration by 
the State Board of Arbitrators. This 
course, which was just the one to pur- 
sue, has resulted in the complete and utter 
defeat of the strikers. The business of 
the company is now going on in its ordi- 
nary way, mostly by new hands; and the 
old hands, the strike being declared ‘‘off,” 
would be glad to get back to the places 
which they vacated. 

The lesson is a good one. Strikers 
ought to be made to understand that they 
cannot quit the business of their employ- 
ers, and thereby force these employers to 
re-employ them upon such terms as they 
may be pleased to dictate. The moment 
they strike all business relations between 
them and their employers are at an end; 
and the latter have a perfect right to put 
other men in their places and keep them 
there. Employers, as was done by the 
Elevated Railroad Company, should assert 
this right, and utterly refuse t> enter into 
any negotiations with strikers, or submit 
the questtons in dispute to an arbitration. 
The time for arbitration, if ever, is before 
the strike is made, and not afterward. 
Let it be well understood that all employ- 
ers will thus assert and exercise their 
rights, and union men will at last find out 
that they have nothing to gain by strik- 
ing. 
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DRY GOODS. 





THERE has been a fair showing of an 
increase in the business of the dry goods 
market during the past week, although 
there was norush on the part of those who 
are on the market in making their selec- 
tions, but a continuous and steady demand 
was experienced for the various lines of 
fall goods that are now open for inspec- 
tion. Care and deliberation are used in 
the purchases that are made, with no 
tendency toward speculation, but a strict 
adherence to the rule of purchasing only 
such goods as the demand calls for. The 
number of buyers have been largely in- 
creased since last week, but they have not 
settled down to business as yet, owing to 
the extremely warm weather that has 
been experienced and the natural disposi- 
tion to look around and see what there is 
in the market before making their selec- 
tions. The movement in staple cotton 
goods, ginghams, hosiery, etc., continues 
of very good proportions, and interior 
buyers are urgent in their demands for 
further shipments in this connection, a 
pretty sure indication that stocks in the 
hands of distributers are by no means cum- 
bersome. Both jobbers and retailers are 
meeting their payments promptly as a 
rule, and the financial condition of the 
trade at large is considered sound. The 
re-classification of freights that has been 
decided on by the trunk lines has resulted 
in large shipments of ginghams, prints, 
plain and colored cottons to the West and 
South. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 

GOODS. 


The demand for staple cotton goods con- 
tinues steady, and stocks are well in hand, 
while prices are firm at the current quota- 
tions. Brown sheetings and drills are 
moving steadily and many Eastern and 
Southern brands are sold in advance of 
production. Bleached goods are closely 
sold up in leading makes, and cambrics 
and wide sheetings are in strictly moder- 
ate supply, as are the best makes of corset 
jeans, sateens and flat-fold cambrics, 
Cotton flannels are moving freely on ac- 
count of back orders, and new business is 
of fair dimensions. Colored cottons, as 
denims, cheviots, ticks, ducks, checks, 
stripes, plaids, skirtings, etc., are in steady 
request and firm at unchanged prices. 
Table damasks and table cloths are doing 
well in some quarters, and quilts and 
scrims are in moderate demand. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

There has been a slight falling off in the 
interest felt in heavy woolens and the de- 
inand was checked by the high tempera- 
ture that prevailed. On light weights noth- 
ing new develops, there evidently being 
no particular hurry on the part of either 
buyers or sellers with worsteds or cassi- 
meres. Heavy weight satinets meet with 
comparatively fair sale for early delivery; 
the light weights are shown to a limited 
extent only. Kentucky jeansand doe- 
skins remain quiet, aside from the move- 
ment in execution of back orders. Orders 
for overcoatings and cloaking are few and 
far between. There isa good seasonable 
trade in wool and worsted checks, stripes, 
and mixtures apparently receiving rela- 
tively more attention than piece-dyed 
goods. Colored and white flannels re- 
main quiet aside from deliveries on or- 
ders. In blankets, shawls and skirts the 
trade is of fullaverage total. Jersey cloths 
and stockinette remain in good position, 
with leading makes well sold ahead. Dark 
dress ginghams and cords were in good 
demand at first hands, and more active in 
jobbing circles, very fair assortments of 
leading makes having been opened on 
jobbers’ stands. Staple checks and fancies 
continue in steady request, firm and in 
light supply, and coating crinkles are fair- 
ly active in some quarters, while dress 
crinkles, striped seersuckers, chambrays, 
etc., are inirregular demand. Agents 
continued to make liberal deliveries of 
worsted, all-wool and fancy cotton dress 
goods on account of former transactions, 
and a fairly satisfactory amount of new 
business was done in some quarters. Plain 
and figured worsteds are doing fairly well, 
and worsted plaids are in pretty good de- 
mand by package buyers. There was a 
liberal movement in hosiery, knit under- 
wear and fancy knit woolens on account 


of former transactions, and there is such 
alarge force of package buyersin the 
market that their joint purchases reached 
a very fair aggregate amount. Cotton 
hosiery was in steady demand and leading 
makes are well sold up by agents. 
Women’s and misses’ wool hose continued 
in pretty good demand, and there was a 
fair business in heavy shirts and drawers 
cardigans, Jerseys and fancy knit wool- 
ens. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

A better trade was done in the foreign 
goods department last week than for 
sometime. The purchases were not large, 
but were encouraging. The more mod- 
est fancies, such as checks and plaids, are 
most favored but fancy weaves in solid 
colors are by no means neglected. Im- 
ported piece silks, other than moires, are 
undersold by the domestic productions, 
the movement of which on back orders 
continues liberal. Hosiery and fabric 
gloves continue to move in a manner quite 
satisfactory to sellers. Housekeeping 
linens, handkerchiefs, etc., were in some- 
what irregular demand, but, taken as a 
whole, there is doubtless more doing in 
linens now than during the earlier por- 
tion of the week. Laces, embroideries, 
and curtains remain quiet. The imports 
of dry goods at this port for the past week 


and since January ist, 1887, compare as 
follows with the same period of last year: 


For the week. Fae 1886, 
Entered at the port... $2.835 $2.779.870 
wn on market.... 2, 701, Ot 2.844.958 
Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port... 67.704,588 64.499.122 
Thrown on market.... 67,716,117 65,848,556 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY EVENING, July 23d, 1887. 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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F. P. Robinson Co. | § 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 

f Will not Stain or Fade. 
A full line of Laties, Gents’ 

and Children’s, al: J Bicycl le 

Stock Send for Price- 

~s ist. For sale only by 


* THESIERY EOS © 


927 Broadway; N. "vy. 







BONED WITH KABO. 


NLY CORSET made that can be Toturned 
Bs y urchaser after THREE WEEK’S 
WEA if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY | 
res nd its price re seller. 
Mad sde in & wacwsty 1 of styles and prices. Sold by first 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imt- 
tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on box. 


@ CHICACO CORSET CO., » 
202 ee eee STREET, CHICAGO. 
408 Broadway, New York. 


FELT BR82H |: 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish=- 
er. No Loose Bristies. qilonmlrritating to 
the Cums, Powdered R y for use. 
For sale te OF all dealers in toilet gree or by ha 
tor "0c., HE HORSEY M'F’G CO., Utica, N. ¥ 





Weekly Market ¥ Heview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, July 23d, 1887. 
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TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest  denetesssetane 16 @75 
eet e-. || peeves eeueede 16 @0 
pouns Hyson,  cohoeniy aaa 14 @70 
Hyso' a OF: ee coeanaunee eee 144 @50 
English Broskfast, “ 2....00000027.. 17 @65 
SUGAR. 
I I ons its tar davdneéen ven 6 1-1 
ee ls Eomeathh aiiihddnin we we dunerekiirnailh 6 3-16@ 
Pr pee ee @ 6 3-16 
Granulated, Standard.............. .5 15-16@ 6 
EE Mc chebeschedénsesass oo ees 59G@S 11-16 
Sh)! Sea @ 5 5-1 
Extra C Yellow..............00 4 9-16@ 4 11-1 
NG di paenbectiessuedises. soley eoe0see » 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Gapies to Fancy.......... 52 


FISH 
Mackere Fancy, No. 1, bbl. (200 Ibs).. 4 
I Boa Coast NO. ~ & 


fish, Joneiess 60 Ls boxes, =e 
ded, 1b ) AS 











Halibut, mo smoked, 4 
Herring, Medium, scaled. 8 
PROVISIONS. 

75 
50 
15 
50 
00 
50 
“3 
Dressep HOGB..,...........00000 ™% 












English le, large size, 4 in case..... tb 
bineaanin small ~~ 4 in case. 
Schweitzer, oe take. 

D 





Tee RECeEOCeO CECE Cee eee eeee Tere errr 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, patesty Fancy Roller Petes, 
ee | aa ae 
Perfection 
Whi 


Process, F' 


: 
E 
: 





Mian: amily 
AA XX Family Choice ¥ Winter Wheat... 
XX Fancy Win 
Good Value 


xX c Family. Winter Wheat.. 
State ae, 


tine ween oa 
SS ASSSSSSSRSER g 





our from Southern White Corn.. 


ok) 


Cork F 


GRAIN. 





EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 


—-—- @11 
MILL FEED. 

(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
pron, Re ae ey ae $-— G@$— % 
SE unas nc cumaaeeode 70 @— % 
Middiing, #0 SOO. 68a 5 —% @ —% 
bas dhek po ¥anntesbabosen % @ 10 
| PRR ere) — 8% @—% 
GRINDS 5:06. dc 0k baenaenineass —-0 @-®# 

HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs... 80 — 8 
Hay, No. 2, rho 65 @ — 7 
Hay, No. cy “ 55 @ ad 60 
Hay, Shipping “ — @-8 
Hay, Clover vad 0 @— % 
Hay, clover mix’d “ 6 50 @— Bb 
ay, salt 40 @— 4 
Straw, long - — @—@ 
Straw, short - 4 @ -% 
Straw, Oat 0 @— 6 
traw, Wheat = —- @-# 














Nae 14K@1 
Western, fresh-laid.. le “ola 
Duck eggs ........... @— 
ON ach obec ndcvekiestubs. eo —- @- 

DRESSED POULTRY, 

Turkeys, fair to choice................. 1 @12 
Philadelphia Springs.......... .......... 24 @27 
ist wigadh'e « aid Gites custom ahaa 18 @22 
SeRSuas wesnse s¥deceqesesesbanieascenn 2 @15 
hos ae peedud: Shak eben ave neine 8 @16 

$12 @1 62 

—-H @ % 

—% @1% 

—10 @1%0 

100 @125 

—-— @18 

—) @— % 

2 50 @ 8 25 

= 10 

DOMESTIC GREEN war. 

Apples, Astzooian, per bbl.. as 00 @2 00 
Southern. New, per bak, ...bo 50 
Blackberries, ver at................+ — 3 10 
CUPGRRON, BP Gioia cd rveticnee cobiters 5 9 
Grapes, Southern, Ceneere, per Ib.— 5 12 
Hue leberries, per in canine vine ne alll 8 9 
oo - qt. box..... -- — % 1 12 
Muskmelons, ber b 5 @3 00 
Watermelons, per O00 00 @30 00 
Raspberries, 9 wt..... ts 3@ 5 
Pecans, per ib.......... Sa 8 10 

Peanuts, Va., au pidked, per . 53% 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 





OH10, PENN., 
x ; ona p Ray Washed Fleece boeeee 
No. 2 oe ee 
NEw ‘a STATE, MicH., W18., AND IND.: 
X, and above, ashed ‘Fleece abe 4 bahb wae 
its >> "i, Oe? eae 87 
No. 2. “ MD. gesiahae Cede 37 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... 36@41 
Medi Goemane WOOL. 
Ry Ws 60 0.0008 65060000 enn canaee 
ere ee seal 


OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES: 
Unwashed clothing | 
combing { 





jet soy Sek, ase 


Wire Baan AWaRVOAN ¥az"c 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 








MPLETE O 
Engravers’ 
East cor, F 


booger Y, 
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Jusurance. 


SUICIDAL KNOWLEDGE AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 


Tue General Term of the Supreme 
Court has affirmed a verdict obtained 
against the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany in a peculiar case. Nelson Crist, once 
a prominent resident of Newburgh, was 
nearly two years ago found to have been 
for several years systematically engaged 
in forgeries and frauds, by which he had 
nearly ruined many confiding people, and 
also to have himself hopelessly insolvent. 
He fled from home, and the next informa- 
tion of him was that he had been killed at 
Clifton, Canada, while walking on the 
railroad track. The coroner’s jury called 
it a case of accidental death; the Fidelity 
company, in which he had very recently 
taken a $5,000 policy for the benefit of 
his little grand-daughter, of whom he was 
very fond, pronounced it a case of suicide, 
and refused payment, arguing that his 
position as a felon and fugitive, with his 
advanced age and the general hopeless- 
ness of the future for him, led to such 
conclusion. But the jury rendered the 
usual verdict, which has been sustained 
by the General Term and probably will be 
by the Court of Appeals, if taken there. 

It is easy to see that the claim of suicide 
in this case is very hard to prove, for the 
man might have been wandering in an 
aimless and bewildered way. It is also 
easy to see that nothing is easier than to 
compass one’s death deliberately and give 
it the appearance of accident, or at least 
make that a colorable plea; the ways are 
s0 many that the planning suicide need 
not leave the reputation of self-killing be- 
hind him, unless he chooses. But there 
have been cases of unquestionable suicide, 
so deliberately planned and so soon fol- 
lowing a successful application for insur- 
ance that we are shut up to the conclu- 
sion that there was a clear intention to 
insure and die, for the benefit of others. 
The Dwight case occurs as the most 
widely known instance, for it has never 
been denied that Dwight obtained the 
largest amount of insurance procurable 
for the smallest premium (a quarterly 
one), and that it was scarcely more possi- 
ble for him, by all reasonable expecta- 
tions, to raise money for the next pay- 
ment than if he had contracted to buy the 
city of New York, and pay for it in three 
months. Hence, if Dwight did not in- 
tend and expect to die, or to successfully 
pretend to die, within the quarter, what 
could he have intended? Every conclu- 
sion but one was excluded. And if he 
really did die, as professed, is it possible 
to think his death anything but suicide? 

Still, after all is said, mankind appear to 
have agreed to adhere to the maxim that 
no sane person seeks death. Hence, if a 
man is judged by his friends to be in the 
fullest health at ten o'clock, and if at that 
time he plainly shows himself in posses- 
sion of his very best intellectual equip- 
ment, yet if he takes his life at eleven 
o'clock and it is shown by memoranda re- 
maining that he formed the deliberate in- 
tention, some days earlier, to do so at pre- 
cisely that hour, it will be said that he 
had been veritably insane for a long time, 
without raising the smallest suspicion of 
the fact, or else that some fine thread 
parted subsequent to his last exhibition of 
himself. The doctrine that suicide is a 
posteriori proof absolute of insanity, and 
that an insane killing is the act of some 
other person by being foreign and exter- 
nal to the subject of it, meets difficulties, 
whether considered as a legal doctrine or 
otherwise. It is said that the suicide does 
not and cannot realize what he is doing, 
and thisis all which can be said, in view 
of the unquestionable planning shown in 
many cases. Take this extraordinary one 
as an example: A young man constructed 
arude but effective guillotine in his fa- 
ther’s barn, the release of the knife being 
arranged to occur by the gradual trickling 
ont of the water in a keg. The subject 
strapped himself down, with a sponge sat- 
urated with chloroform at his nose; 
locked his own confining straps, and then, 
to cut off any repentance, threw the key 
far out of reach. In the sense of under- 
standing cause and effect,the suicides who 
show planning must be pronounced fully 





sane. As to their not realizing the after- 


death consequences and relations, are we 
not constantly doing things whose long 
trail of consequences we cannot foresee? 

We come back, after all discussion, to 
the fact that mankind have agreed to say 
—what nobody can prove or disprove— 
that suicide is insanity. There is no harm 
in this position, morally, and it is certainly 
gentler and more humane than the old 
feeling which planted the body of a self- 
slain unfortunate ‘‘at four cross roads with 
astake in his inside ” and now, among the 
Catholics, refuses burial in consecrated 
ground, As a legal proposition also, we 
see no harm in it, and it seems to be thor- 
oughly established. It is fair all around, 
like most other things, if understood and 
taken intoaccount. It increases insurance 
risks; but the tendency all around is to 
increase those by broadening and ‘“ liber- 
alizing” the contract, and it is as fair for 
one as another. Suicide is justifiable, be- 
cause insanity, if successfully done, al- 
though the law ordains a punishment for 
bunglers who fail; murder and suicide 
both are accidents. So let it be under- 
stood. It isiof far less importance,as already 
remarked, to have rational law than to 
have defined and permanent law. Senti- 
ment and generosity have no place in in- 
surance; forced in, they become solid 
business by adding to cost, but those who 
are affected in one way thus are also af- 
fected in the other. 

a a eee: 


A PRODIGY. 


THE organ of Mr, E. B. Harper's wind- 
mill association is advertising for sale, for 
$100, an obligation for $396, issued by the 
Connecticut Mutual, and the Weekly 
Underwriter offers to buy it. Very good; 
but the weather is unpleasantly warm, 
and the Underwriter office is somewhat 
farther from Mr. Harper than our own, so 
the easiest thing he can do is to bring the 
obligation here—it is only right across 
City Hall Square. There is enough idle 
money in this office to buy, on sight, all 
the due and valid obligations of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life which the holders 
want to part with at any discount, and we 
should like nothing better than the oppor- 
tunity to provide the cost of summer out- 
ings by a “‘turn” of this sort. But, seri- 
ously speaking, Mr. Harper has no such 
obligation to sell at a shave, and knows 
that he has none; it would be as rea- 
sonable to advertise government bonds 
at a discount. Then why is such a 
paragraph inserted? As a bit of cheap 
bluff, to imply that valid and matured 
claims upon the Connecticut Mutual are 
not worth their face. The editor of Our 
Society understands the class of persons 
composing ‘‘Our Society,” the dilation of 
which their gullets are capable, and the 
quantity and fire of the spice needful for 
their jaded palates. It must be admitted 
that he keeps well up to his work. 
Whether in announcing that the Old Liners 
have robbed their policy-holders of ‘‘mil- 
lions,” or in representing liabilities ‘‘not 
due” as ‘‘due and unpaid,” or in exposing 
the gross cannibalism practiced by the 
Old-Line managers, he is always ready 
with a freshly cooked and steaming-hot 
dose. His latest is always his biggest and 
best, and if the assessments don’t stop 
coming in until he stops they can be safely 
counted upon perpetually, notwithstand- 
ing the most unexpected ill-turns in the 
mortality line. He is the wonder of the 
age. Truth cannot bind him, nor practice 
stop his infinite variety of yarns. Sug- 
gestions are wasted on him, for the wild- 
est lies of others are tame before his own 
startling originality. In keeping their 
mouths gaping wide open, he must be in- 
dispensable to the members of Our Society. 
We trust he is not inadequately paid. 





_ INSURANCE. 


- INCORPORATED 1 85 1. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston ; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





+. 
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MASSACHU SETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal] features ever before offered. 
Examine its mertts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


CINCINNATI, O., Dk, JOHN DAVIS, President. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poll- 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future endew- 
ment benefit at ordinary Life Rates, The in- 
crease in new business written by the UNION CEN- 
TRAL in 1886 over 1885 was more than 60 per cent.,, 
and the largest incronse percentage of any regu- 
lar life company 5 n she United States, 
For me es address the C pmpany, ot or 
COL. J. W. WOODS, stg" t Easte bepartme 
alnut t Street, hiladelphia. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


ietificies:: $13:$37; $35 33 


Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 


_The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely ¢ the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icles. These | icipate in the Annual distri- 
bution of su: oy and are sapdect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 

Cash surrender = alan -up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every —. 

Pamphlets anatory of the New Poature may be 
bad on application at Company’s Office 


- POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 




















THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR- 
ANCE 
co., 
Philadelphia, 
SEV ENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL, STATEMENT 
TO Bee: eee $500,000 ‘0 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
OR CPG ccccccsccosceces 02  cococcese 1,248,984 44 
Fe esdecccveccastocesacccsce cteee ecdeseces 552,874 22 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. —_—‘$2, 301,858 ## 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,009,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








SEI, TT cc nvncssacvcscccccesosccccs. o0 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums..............+++ $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, __ 

1886 to 3ist December, 1886...............+ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

Dic cvencccscunsues.coceses $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

ee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

BERINGER BB. cnccccccscccesccsccecscosesoce 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Ce Bice cern ccoscccctssesccccecsnccees 285,254 68 

AEROUB. cc cvcccecscccccseccesce ccccceccsese $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certifioates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 








J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H, MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S ARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSITT 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIA YCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIO 

JOSIAH 0. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST. 








EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLESD. LEVERICH, 











NL. er 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, N.DENTON SMITH, 
HORAC AY, ORGE BLISs, 
WILLIAM DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, DW’D A DIONES, 





C. A. <D. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
ILLIAM H. WEBB, _ JNO. E 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, TRA BURSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 











THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


8 not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing anc spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.”” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 

ending 


1885 (two years)...... 
Post Mortem Dividend 





DORE DEMING. 0 cs cccvecscsccessccesccesscceves 187,859 00 
SE icentoncsoccnsnewcdvcesensnneed $5,000 00 
I ic ccccsnccsccccecs cocsied $12,839 00 
Petes PUB. co cccoccvccccescccevsceses 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

miums recelved........ccscccccccsscee $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


Tn 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 15-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions. 
S608 64 

- 626 36 

P 526 34 

Total QBRMIARS. ..00cccccececee- ccccccccccccecs $1,756 34 
Ee Sn castccscccn. cociccccscccceciesce 6,200 00 
Total amount received...............ceececees $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 
$84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
86,885,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212, 12,687,881 38,394,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,750 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
100,912,245 13,457,928 27,820,597 
103,585,301 13,850,25 34,687,989 
108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,852,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 






Fate to policy-| 

[aay et death 

clatme, endow- 

Amount re- ments and pur- 

ceived from chased insurances 

policy-holders. and dividends. 

GIB. cccccccccces © $14,020,153 41 $13,949,100 48 

878. 13,092,719 83 14,400,062 13 

879. 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 

880... 12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
881... 
1682. . 
883. 
8u.. 

The 
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July 28, 1887.) 
FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1st, 1886....:::868,512,618 00 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ass iitivtcecnnisttidiase secstniedncl eecitestetiesicidmamedie $16,836,037 69 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886.............csececeeseeseeeseetese 878,161 65—$15,507,906 04 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 4,157,786 42 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886.........ccscee seveeteesseceerenes sesee 435,284 18— 8,722,502 24—$19,280,408 


$82,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions tO BAME..............+eeeeeeseeeeed $2,757,855 97 

Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same. . 559,075 01 

Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies.........s0sseccececceseeeectecetetereeenede 4,311,119 11 
Total paid Policy-holders.... ....ccccccsccccccsccccs soccesscessocoes $7,627,200 09 

Was Orel TO MAIOOE. oon ii 55s ses ccccsscscnssccccesccccsceseeteesesecesschbabbecesesacee 243,142 Ba 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees.............---++4++- 2,529,357 oF 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...............s0.s+-eee0+s 58,672 20—$10, 928,402 


$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ccsecceseeeeseereees $3,083,505 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,278 88)........ 69,522,443 99 
BRR PRRIIB s ocscn cc ccc ccccncsecccccceseccoseccc cscs esutespeccednesccsseccesesocossessoconeesé 6,889,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

amounts to Over ($2,000,000.00).....  .ccccccccee ccccccccscccccccccccrcscscsocesesesees 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

BASF BOG, MGT... oe cccccccccccccccccccede svescscccedvcccsoccocsscesscgsoceceqecence seeccee 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,437 14 
ME RG. on cncsccnkcectus coccsnecesaced sop seccencunncdbooetecensenehdeveceapheasésinn 161,905 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887....... 0... cee ceeceeeeeeceeeeeees 486,497 10—$71,819,623 


Market value of securities over cost On Company’sS DOOKS..........cc.cceececececeeeeereee © seeeeeeneees 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - $75,421,453 37 
Appropriated as follows: 


3,001,829 








Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887. .........cceccescccsecsceeceeeeense $202,346 45 
es Se CE I BIG 5 occ i cconccccsesececasciqnscapoesbomesssnenteicn 355,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-++.+seeeeeeee 37,890 70 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled fOr). .......ccccovccccccccass co cseccccccee: cocscece 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 

cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 

WII. coc ccccccascoccvccccncccescctsccentocees ccnedveceocccoboonsossoceoocesscoeceseocose 62,525,599 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 

uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 

Ge SE actisecosaverntesGacservninel oben cecesns: bateeieoes $3,123,742 77 
Addition to the Fund during 1886.............cc00 ceeccccceecesceeeseeeeeese 1,820,530 68 
DEDUCT— $4,444,273 46 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

Geisnsce <ectiues pncncebantsssemsaeneeereseebinetonenense® Goumerserieoen 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January tat, WOT. ....scvcccccccsccescccccccccccccscccvcccese ° 4,176,425 25 + 
Reserved for premiums paid im AdVANCE........cccccscscce sescccccccecs cossevescese 38,720 72 





$67,340,926 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)..............ccccscce0 coeveeeeeeeeee 8,080,527 25 
$75,421,453 37 

Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44¢ per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,519 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $8,0£0,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 





participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre-— 


mium. 
Death Claims Income from Insurance in 
paid, Interest. force. Cash Assets. 

1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1888, $171,415,007 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1,1884, 198,746,048 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1,1885, 220,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 50,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1,1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1,1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1,1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294, 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 
RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS 
ROB’T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, 


Cashier. 










A NT CO a a Rr 


EquitableLifeA ssurance S: octety 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
over liabilities) ; in PREMIUM INCOME; tn the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 








may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of tts kind in the world. 


$75,510,472.70 
859,154,597 -00 
$26,355,875.76 
Surplus, 4% per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 


The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, . . $411,779,098.00 
New ASSURANCE, 1886, . . . $I1I,540,203.00 
Torat Income, 1886, . . . . $19,873,733-19 
Premium Income, 1886,. . . . $16,272,154.02 


ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, . . 
LraBILiriEs, (4 per cent. basis,) °. 





SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,);. . 








Improvement during the Year. 


{ucrease of Premium Income,,. . $2,810,47 5:40 
Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2.49 17,030.63 
Increase of Assets,. . » + . » ».$8,957,085.20 


H. B. HYDE, President.© 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 





W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


Are You Interested in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Prevident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886, 








At age 38 Policy No. 13,258 8% 40 

oS ae ° “ 13,884 99 68 

“'@ ” “ 13,325 112 80 

9? @ ag “ 13,420 132 60 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company pelicy- 
holders have the advan« 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non« 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 

















J. ™M. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 


ALLEN, President, 


Vice-President, 


Part itr, few | ork, 100 Broadwa: ‘betes 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. pattneatal wats are is Broadway, E- . 





.$2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 


Reserve for re-insurance.... 





THE U N 1 "ED STA’ | ’ E Reserve, ample forallciaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

° , Net a ee 1,374,856 93 

Life Insurance Company, Total Assets, Jan. 1st,1887. 85,239,981 28 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. | - This y conducts its b under the Re- 





strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





DIRECIORS: 
Cal. H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
[ F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECH, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth lesued are incontestable for 
fter three 
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A. M. MRIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


ONE CENT 


a day is a very small sum, but it will more 
than pay for a year’s subscription to 


OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to wh it and 
liberal compensation willl b be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 

H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 














A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 





H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
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Distant hills lie shimmering in the heat; 
Hot July, with fervid force, is filling 

Tree and vine with juices warm and sweet; 
On the trellis tiny grapes are swelling, 

Harvest apples gain in girth each day; 
Philip whets his scythe, a secret telling, 

Where late strawberries stain the new- 

mown hay. 


Morning on the farm; with cheerful voices 
Homely duty calls and makes reply; 

Tho’ with bird-song all the grove rejoices, 
Sense with labor throbs the live July; 

Sow the harvest and the harvest gather, 
Pluck the fruit ere yet the fruit decay, 

So earth’s myriads cry to one another, 
Bearing up the burden of the day. 


Thick as rain-drops hang the satin cherries 
On each bough of huge, o’erladen trees, 
Leafy weight, that half the fruitage buries, 
Set against the warm, caressing breeze. 

Ardent fruit of ardent heat—a yearning 
Fills my heart at ail this brave array. 
Quick! the cherries ripen—come! returning 
Sons and daughters, flock like birds to- 
day! 
REDDING, CONN. 
Sic diemiaatiaintiass 


OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. 


BY AGNES POWER, 

WHEN Bently and I were first married 
we lived at Bradham, a large manufac- 
turing town in Yorkshire. I am thankful 
tosay we do not live there now; only 
those who have had experience of that 
place can imagine how horrible it is. 

Fancy a great big city with between 
two and three thousand inhabitants all de- 
voted to wool—living by it and for it,talk- 
ing, dreaming and thinking nothing but 
wool; with hundreds of tall chimnies from 
the mills, all pouring forth volumes of 
smoke and all making cloth, or shoddy, 
or something of that kind, as fast as they 
can;and with all this, not a ghost of a 
sheep to be seen unless one goes miles out 
on to the moors, and even then the air is 
so full of smoke that the poor dears are 
quite black and grimy and haven’t a clean 
back among them; so different from the 
**Improved Leicesters” my father breeds 
on his farm in Devonshire, who have 
fleeces as white as snow, and who look 
perfectly sweet when they are washed 
and started off to the Bath and West of 
England Show with blue ribbons round 
their necks. 

Think what Bradham was to me! used 
as I had been all my life to the refined 
society of a Cathedral town; for I can 
assure you that the inhabitants of Brad- 
ham are not charming; they are mostly 
very rich, and live in great houses with 
hosts of servants; the women dress very 
gorgeously and the men have a taste for 
diamond studs and large watch chains; 
they have, with few exceptions, risen from 
the very lowest classes, and are not nice 
in their prosperity, but bumptious and vul- 
gar, and rather contemptuous toward 
those who are not as wealthy as they are. 

When Bently bought a practice there 
every one seemed to think that it would 
be a good thing, that it was a fine open- 
ing, and that we should get on well; and 
in the end their conjectures proved true, 
though not at all in the way they imag- 

ined. :0me 

I was really very miserable at Bradhaiwi 
for two years, for I could not get on with 
the people, and of course a doctor’s wife 
ought to be on good terms with every- 
body. The only person I cared for at all 
was Lizzie Dacres. She and her mother 
lived ina little house near to us; they 
were not at all well off, and Lizzie did 
china painting. She and I got very friend- 
ly, and we spent a good deal of time to- 
gether. 

Just at first the practice seemed a good 
one, and then it began steadily to fall off. 
Whether it was that people did not like 
Bently, or thought him too young, I can- 
not tell; but a great many who had been 
his predecessor’s patients never sent for 
him at all, but employed some one else, 
and he grew very melancholy over it. 


only what he earned, as he had invested 
all his money in this affair, so that if it 
failed it would be a very black lookout 
for us. Hedid not like to put down his 
carriage and horse, for it looks so bad for 
a doctor to have to retrench, people inva- 
riably say he does not succeed because he 
is incapable; so then we were living far 
beyond our means and getting into debt. 

It was very unpleasant, and I was al- 
ways reproaching myself, for I fancied it 
was partly my fault. Every one used to tell 
us, ‘‘ the late man’s wife” had made his 
practice for him. 

I used to sit and think and think what 
Mrs. Moxon could havedone;y and how I 
could possibly make Bently’s practice! 

I heard of a doctor’s wife once, who gave 
a supper and colored all the jellies on the 
table with some pink stuff she found in 
the surgery, and the next day every one 
was so violently ill that her husband 
could not go to bed forthree nights, but 
had to spend all his time ministering to his 
ex-guests. 

Iknew that Mrs. Moxon used to give 
swell dinner-parties, and I used to wonder 
if she artfully poisoned the entrées, and, 
if so, what she did it with. 

One day Bently camein looking rather 
less blue than usual. 

** Madge,” he said, ‘‘ Ihave got a nice 
new P. T. (we used to call the patients 
P. T’s), and who do you think it is?” 

Icould not guess, so at last he had to 
tell me—Mr. Jerry Winterbottom, of Bar- 
rowclough. 

Mr. Jerry Winterbottom was enormous- 
ly rich, and very influential, for besides 
being a mill-owner he had a great deal of 
land and house property. I knew him and 
his wife quite well by sight; they were 
both very large, and people always spoke 
of them as ‘‘a fine couple”—in appearance, 
at least, they were very imposing. They 
had the biggest horses and the tallest foot- 
menin Bradham, and only one child to 
leave everything to. 

‘Young Jerry,” as he was always 
called, was about twenty-four, and quite 
different from his parents. He was small 
and slight and delicate, with deep-set eyes 
that were never still, but always glancing 
nervously about. 

His father and mother were devoted to 
him, but I don’t think they understood 
him in the least; they were always trying 
to make him as pretentious as themselves, 
and push him forward, when all he 
wanted was to be left in peace in the back- 
ground. 

He might have been very happy, for he 
loved books, music and painting, and had 
money to indulge his tastes in all three; 
but Mr. Winterbottom did not approve of 
what he called ‘“‘artistic trash,” and was 
always wanting to stir Jerry up, and make 
him take an interest in politics; he actual- 
ly had an idea at one time of making him 
stand for the borough! 

Mrs. Winterbottom was just as bad,and 
the two used to badger and worry that 
poor boy (all from a mistaken notion of 
what was good for him!) till I think they 
made him as unhappy as a boy could be. 
To crown all, their set their hearts on his 
marrying Charlotte Porritt, the daughter 
of Mr. Winterbottom’s partner. Charlotte 
was a young woman of the style called 
“dashing,” with big black eyes and a loud 
voice. Young Jerry hated her, and op- 
posed his parents to the limit of his feeble 
will; then he gave in. 

Just when they had wrung a promise 
from him to propose to Charlotte, he fell 
ill of a kind of intermittent fever, and then 
it was they called in Bently. Though 
Jerry was ill, he was not so bad as ‘to be 
confined to the house altogether; some- 
times he had to stop in and lie on the sofa, 
but sometimes he was strong enough to 
go out and walk about. Bently said he was 
not to be worried or contradicted at all, 
but must be allowed to do just what he 
liked, and to amuse himself as much as 
possible. 

One day, my husband told me that Mr. 
and Mrs. Winterbottom were going to call 
on me. Isuppose I made rathera face, 
for he said, a little sharply: 

‘‘Now do be careful what you say and 
how you behave, they are the best patients 
I have; and please be amiable and concilia- 





I had no fortune of my own, and he had 


a 
will as he was, for I knew what an influ- 
ential connection theirs was; so I deter- 
mined when they came to put on my pret- 
tiest manners. 

The day after the announcement of their 
approaching visit was made, was pouring 
wet, so wet that nobody would have 
thought of going out. Lizzie Dacres just 
ran in after lunch. and we sat gossiping 
over the fire till about three, then I sud- 
denly said: 

**No one will call to-day. 
my hair.” 

Ihave an inconvenient amount of hair, 
and it is a very serious affair to wash it. 

Well, I was sitting on the edge of the 
fender, in an old red rag of a dressing- 
gown, with all my tresses in wet rat-tails 
about my shoulders, and a towel in my 
hand, when there came a tremendous ring 
at the front-door bell. 

We were in the dining-room, I must tell 
you, and there was no fire in the drawing- 
room. 

The peal had hardly died away, when 
we heard heavy footsteps, and Sarah’s 
voice in sprightly tones of welcome, say- 
ing: 

“Oh, yesmum! She’s at home!” 

I gave one glance of agony at Lizzie, 
and then sprang wildly into a large cup- 
board where we kept jam and newspapers, 
and drew the door to after me. 

In this cupboard was another door open- 
ing into the surgery, and my idea had 
been to escape through it and up the back 
stairs, then,after a few minutes spent on a 
hurried toilet, I could descend gracefully 
attired. During those few minutes Lizzie 
would entertain the visitors. 

Imagine my horror when I found the 
door of exit locked, while, oh! dismal 
truth! the visitors were none other than 
the Jerry Winterbottoms, before whom I 
could not appear in my eccentric costume. 

Lizzie, who had divined my plan of es- 
cape, but who was, of course, ignorant of 
its frustration, began to converse in the 
most elegant manner, and confirmed 
Sarah’s statement that I was at home, add- 
ing that I would be down ina moment, 
having just been called to the nursery ! 

This was all very well for five, for ten, 
even for fifteen minutes; but at last the 
conversation, which had been getting 
more and more jerky and disconnected, 
stopped altogether, and a painful silence 
fell. 

To add to the agony of my position. a 
deadly fear was seizing hold of me that 
Bently would come into the surgery, and 
would, all unconsciously, open the 
door of communication, and send me fly- 
ing as from a catapult, wet hair, red dress- 
ing gown, towel and all, into the startled 
midst of the Winterbottoms! 

It was not till afterward that I discov- 
ered that this fear, at least, was ground- 
less; the cupboard door shut with aspring, 
and could only be opened from the out- 
side. 

By and by the distraught Elizabeth 
spoke again. 

“TI do not think the maid can have told 
Mrs. Ellis you were here. If you will ex- 
cuse me, I will go and see.” 

Then I heard her leave the room, and 
Mrs. Jerry say to Mr. Jerry: 

‘How very extraordinary! Do you 
think anything has happened? Do you 
think she has gone mad? I have heard 
from one or two people that she is a little 
queer.” 

I had to bite my tongue to prevent my- 
self from screaming out ‘‘Who?”—at the 
idea of people being so horrid asto say I 
was ‘‘queer,” just because I kept myself 
to myself, as our old nurse used to say. 

* Such conduct is more than queer, it 
is impudent,” answered her husband in 
his most pompous tones; ‘‘but if this rude- 
ness is intentional I shall know how to 
punish it.” 

Then I heard hurried footsteps passing 
to and fro overhead; they were evidently 
seeking me—it was too terrible! I dared 
not move or make a sound, and I was so 

unhappy! 

Presently Lizzie came back, and said, in 
a troubled voice: 

‘“‘Tam very sorry. Iam afraid there 
has been some mistake. The serv- 
ant misunderstood. Mrs, Ellis is not at 


I shall wash 





tory even if they do patronize a little.” 
I was as anxious to secure their good 





bottom; ‘‘ why, you told me she was your- 
self.” 

“TI know—but I—but she—she must have 
gone out!” 

‘*Gone out!” cried Mr. Winterbotton. 
‘Come, my dear, there is no mistake 
about that, we won’t intrude and longer.” 
And the pair swept out of the room. 

Lizzie followed them, and she and 
Nurse having come to the conclusion 
that I must somehow have slipped out of 
the house and perhaps gone to Mrs. 
Dacres’, went home, and I was left in my 
dark corner sobbing with misery. 

What would Bently say? his best pa- 
tients mortally offended! Iwas too un- 
happy to make any effort to attract atten- 
tion, but lay huddled up among the old 
Lancets and Daily Telegraphs, when the 
bell rang again, and this time some one 
went into the consulting room, saying: 
** Very well, I will wait.” 

I could hear this person fidgeting about, 
taking the books from the shelves, and 
opening and shutting the drawers in the 
escritoire. 

Iwas just thinking how inquisitive it 
was, and how annoyed Bently would be 
at such behavior, when the new-comer 
walked into the surgery. There was a 
wide crack in the wall, and through it I 
could see that the prying individual was 
young Jerry Winterbottom. Was I ever 
to be delivered from that family? 

I thought he looked more than usually 
flustered and odd, and he did not sit still, 
but pulled the bottles about just as he had 
done the books, and talked to himself in 
a rambling, incoherent way; then he be- 
gan to dance softly up and down, first on 
one leg and then on the other, and to make 
the most horrible grimaces. 

There is something to me very fascinat- 
ing in people who make faces, and I was 
watching him intently, and even imitat- 
ing him a little, when suddenly he caught 
sight of an instrument-case on the table; 
his eyes lighted up, he pounced on it, 
opened it, and drew out a knife, sharp and 
awful looking. 

He ran his finger lightly up and down 
the edge, laughing all the time. Then he 
went up to the looking-glass and unbut- 
toned his collar—he was going to cut his 
throat! 

I was so scared that I could not articu- 
late; but I flung myself against the door 
and yelled a wild, unearthly yell. 

This, coming as it apparently did from 
nowhere at all, frightened him so that he 
dropped his knife and sprang back into a 
corner, where he crouched, rolling his 
eyes, and trembling with terror. 

I kept on shrieking as loudly as ever I 
could, but I don’t believe the servants 
would ever have heard me, and I should 
have gone as mad as young Jerry him- 
self, if Timothy Dovovan, an Irish laborer, 
had not happened to come in for his 
mother’s medicine. 

He thought Mr. Winterbottom. had got 
an attack of ‘‘the horrors,” a malady 
with which he was familiar, and on whose 
treatment he had ideas of his own. He 
called in Edward, the page, and between 
them they tied the poor fellow’s arms and 
legs securely. They had just finished 
when Bently appeared, in- time to hear my 
last feeble scream before I fainted. 

The Winterbottoms were awfully kind; 
they declared I had saved their son’s life, 
and that Bently saved it again when he 
pulled him through his brain fever. 

When Jerry was convalescent he went 
abroad with my husband for a six months’ 
tour. Of course I hated parting from 
Bently, but I knew it was a splendid thing 
for him. Afterward he sold the Bradham 
practice and Mr. Winterbottom helped 
him into one in London where he is getting 
on splendidly. 


low now; his father and mother let him 
do just ashe likes, and the consequence 
is that he is going to turn out a very good 
artist. His father hangs the walls of Bar- 
rowclough with his productions, and it is 
very funny to hear him when he dis- 
courses on them to his friends: 

** A queer fancy this of my boy’s, for 
dabbling and daubing; but they tell me he’s 
clever at it; and there’s one thing, he need 
never see the inside of the millsif he don’t 





home.” 
‘“*Not at home!” echoed Mr, Winter- 


want. I’ve plenty for both-plenty forboth.” 
Jerry hasa studio near usin Kensing_ 


Young Winterbottom is a different fel- 
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ton, and comes often to see us. The most 
interesting thing of all is, that he has fall- 
en in love with Lizzie Dacres, and they 
are to be married in thespring. The old 
people are delighted. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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THE QUEEN’S ROSES. 


LEGEND OF ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY, 
A.D. 1231. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


THE king met his queen in the rude, rough 
path 

That norug for lady’s soft footfall hath; 

And “how dares she walk here?” spoke his 
rising wrath. 


The cedars’ dim arch framed her calm,sweet 
face, 

And her form wrapt-close, with cloak to en- 
case 

A burden so grave, it weightened her pace. 


Her lips the king kissed, for no wrath could 
take 

From his breast the joy her beauty must 
wake; 

But he asked in voice that made her heart 
quake, 


“What burden so bendeth my queen’s 
proud grace ?”’ 

Then quickly the blushes fled from her face; 

‘““No mortal can save me,” she thought, 
‘*from disgrace.”’ 


For unknown to her lord, the chase while he 


led, 

Each day, down the cliff, to hamlets she 
sped, 

To give starving people, meat, wine, and 
bread. 

‘“*Look not, my loved king,” swift plead her 
alarms. 

He cried: ‘‘ Nay, I look!” and pushed from 
her arms 

The folds hiding freight, that anger dis- 
arms. 


For not a sign stayed of the toil and task, 

Her pitying heart had taught her to mask; 

Quite vanished from sight the loaf and the 
flask, 


And in their place Roses! fresh roses, new 

In the luster and fragrance of Heaven’s own 
dew: 

The king was abashed, with wonder they 
drew; 


For keen wintry airs were splintered with 
frost, 

Under sackcloth of snow all gardens were 
lost, 

From what deathless clime were these blos- 
soms tost ? 


Oh! deep in her heart, Elizabeth felt 
The angels of Christ this miracle dealt. 
The king humbly prayed: ‘ One rose for my 
belt.”’ 
NEW YORK Crry. 
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TWO LIVES FOR A SNUFF-BOX. 





BY JAMES FREDERICK HERRICK. 





Two hunters, as their short jackets, 
leather leggins, guns and -game-bags indi- 
cated, had just emerged from the jungle 
and, seated on a rock, were waiting for 
their small retinue of coolies and beaters 
tocome up. The older of the two was 
about fifty years old, inclined to stoutness, 
and his hair and beard were slightly 
tinged with gray; the younger was a 
slender, smooth-faced youth of fifteen. 

Colonel Haight and his son Ralph were 
returning from a day’s sport on the Nil- 
ghari hills. Their game-bags were well 
filled, and six of the coolies, who soon 
appeared, carried a long pole to which 
were slung the best portions of a large 
elk’s carcass, while others were weighted 
down with lunch baskets, an extra gun or 
two, bundles of fresh-cut rattans, presses 
filled with flowers and ferns, and other 
specimens in which an East Indian jungle 
is rich, for Colonel Haight was a sports- 
man and naturalist of varied tastes. The 
hunters rested on a narrow ridge between 
two valleys. On one side was an almost 
unbroken forest, rising and falling in 
billows with the undulations of the 
mountain landscape. A spur of the jungle 
had crept over the ridge, covering the 
track which the hunters had just taken. 
Beyond this was the mighty Vilmally 
precipice, descending abruptly a thousand 
feet into the wooded gorge, across whose 
face, about a fourth of the distance from 


the top, ran a narrow ledge, forming 4 
risky foot-path for ibex and venturesome 
hillmen and hunters. From the depths of 
the jungle came the continual plash of a 
cascade, with a curious jumble of other 
sounds. Monkeys crooned softly to their 
babies in the tree-tops; jungle hens 
brooded their chicks in the underbrush; 
the ibex bleated as they stole from the 
covers to the grassy opens to crop their 
evening herbage, and a general lullaby 
rose from those inhabitants of the forest 
which were retiring for the night, ming- 
ling plaintively with the cries of wild 
beasts just beginning to range in search 
of prey. 

On the side of the ridge toward which 
the Haights had set their faces the surface 
of the country was less rugged and 
wooded. After descending intoa valley 
it stretched away in gentle waves to a 
range of western mountains behind which 
the sun was hastening to bury itself. In the 
valley, half a mile from the hunters, was 
little settlement, known as Karankru, a 
dozen or more picturesque bungalows, al- 
most hidden by clumps of graceful Aus- 
tralian and eucalyptus trees, in which as 
many European families, who had fled 
from the heatof the plains, were living. 
The gardens and intervening patches of 
coarse mountain grass looked like ill-ar- 
ranged squares of a gigantic chess-board, 
the bungalows, with here and there a cow- 
house or a turf hutfrom which a slender 
thread of smoke curled up, serving as the 
pieces. 

In the fading twilight the scene was one 
of peace and beauty; but it failed to have 
its usual effect on Colonel Haight, who 
was thoroughly out of temper over the 
loss of his gold snuff-box, a quaintly orien- 
tal affair with a blazing ruby on the cov- 
er. 

** Tt isn’t so much the value of the trin- 
ket,” he said; ‘‘ or affection for the old ra- 
jah who gave it to me, for he was a pre- 
cious old cut-throat and met his deserts 
later in the mutiny; but I have carried it 
for so many years that it had become an 
old friend; and then it was filled with 
**Old Scotch,” of which I have but a 
small supply, while no more is to be had 
nearet than Madras.” 

‘“* When did you have it last?” asked 
Ralph. 

On the other side of the Villmary preci- 
pice. I had leaned my gun against a ledge 
and was taking a pinch from the box 
when I heard the report of your gun. A 
second later a toucan, apparently the 
mate of the fine one you had just killed, 
flew past and lit in a tree near by. In my 
haste to get a shot at the bird I must have 
dropped the box on the ground, instead of 
slipping it into my pocket.” 

‘“*Well, father, you can send some- 
body te look for it early to-morrow; I will 
go myself. 

‘* That will never do. The path over 
which we have come is the same as that 
taken by the Voodooran hillmen when 
they bring fruit and potatoes to sell at Ka- 
rankru. They are thieves, every one of 
them, and the first to come along to- 
morrow morning would find the box. 
That would be the last I should ever hear 
of it. Imust senda coolie to look for it 
to-night.” 

‘*But the path across the precipice is 
narrow and treacherous, father. It is 
nearly as much as a man’s life is worth to 
travel it by day, and at night—well, I 
would not give a pice for his chances.” 

‘* Don’t be foolish, Ralph,”’said the colo- 
nel, rather sharply; ‘‘the coolies know 
these paths perfectly, and are as sure- 
footed as goats. I will dffer a reward for 
the recovery of the box, and if some of 
them go in search of it, itis their lookout, 
not mine.” 

‘* Here, Sangran,” he shouted, beckon- 
ing toward the group of natives who were 
waiting for the word to move on, and, as 
an elderly man, apparently the leader of 
the coolies, stepped forward, the colonel 
continued: ‘‘ Tell your men I have lost my 
snuff-box, and will give ten rupees to have 
it returned to-night. I must have dropped 
it near the ledge just beyond yonder preci- 
pice, between the little stream that dashes 
across the path and the end of the narrow 
way that leads along the face of the preci- 





pice.” 
The native’s eyes glistened. He had 


never received more than two annas for 
a day’s labor, and here was eighty times 
that amount offered for a bit of work, a 
little dangerous, to be sure, which would 
take six hours. With ten rupees he could 
buy two or three sturdy little donkeys, 
and the income they would bring him in 
carrying supples up the hills for the Vul- 
lykahra, or white people, would make him 
independent for life. 

“* Tf it pleases the doray,” he said, ‘‘San- 
gran will go with his son, Kamatch, to 
find the box. Theother coolies can carry 
the baggage to the bungalow, and we will 
start at orice.” 

This proposal did please the colonel, for 
Sangran had by long service proved him- 
self most trustworthy. Yet it troubled 
him to think of these two men starting off 
on so perilous an errand, hungry and with- 
out weapons to defend themselves against 
possible attacks of wild beasts, or a lan- 
tern or torch to light their way. 

“Come down to the bungalow and take 
your supper before you start,” he said; 
‘and then you can get a lantern, for the 
moon rises late to-night.” 

‘It is better to go now,” replied the na- 
tive, shaking his head. ‘‘ From here we 
can reach the farther side of Vilmally be- 
fore the twilight is gone. Then we will 
build a large fire on the edge of the rock to 
warm ourselves and roasta bit of dried 
meat. The blaze will light us part of the 
way across the precipice, and we will use 
torches of bark the rest of the distance.” 

‘‘ But you will take my gun,” urged the 
colonel, offering the old man his pet 
breech-loader, an act of generosity which 
only an extra twinge of conscience could 
have prompted; ‘“‘ you may meet a man- 
eater.” 

“T would rather have my “rucv4l (a 
rough bill-book) and afire-brand,” an- 
swered the coolie, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘‘for I know how to use them.” 

Without any further delay Sangran 
called his son apart from the other coolies, 
said a few words to him, and then, telling 
his comrades that he and Kamatchi were 
going to look for something the doray had 
lost, started back with the younger man 
into the jungle. The rest of the party 
continued on their way down to the set- 
tlement. 

After supper Colonel Haight became 
uneasy and strolled into the garden. His 
mind, ill at ease before, had been made 
more so by a report that a tiger had ap- 
peared in the vicinity the preceding 
night and carried off a young heifer from 
a cow-yard a mile distant, His anxiety 
increased, till finally he called a servant, 
and the two, armed with rifles and carry- 
ing a lantern, started for a neighboring 
eminence, from which the Vilmally cliff 
was plainly visible. On arriving there 
the colonel was much relieved by the 
sight of a bright fire burning at the farther 
edge of the rocky wall. He thought he 
saw two figures hovering about the blaze, 
but the distance was too great to make 
sure of this, and he had no night glass. 
The swinging of his lantern brought no 
response that he could distinguish. Fi- 
nally, however, two faint specks of light 
started from the fire and began zigzagging 
across the face of the precipice, becoming 
brighter as they pushed their way from the 
illumination into the darkness. They were, 
undoubtedly, fire-brands, swung by the 
hands of the returning coolies. Some- 
times they moved quite rapidly, and again 
their course was more slow. Midway in 
the cliff path a larger light, that of a 
torch, was added to the pair of flitting 
fireflies. The trio of sparks kept together 
till nearly three-fourths of the distance 
had been traversed, when suddenly one 
of the fire-brands parted company from 
the others, and plunged down the dizzy 
depth, leaving a slight trail like a dimin- 
utive shooting star as it fled into the dark- 
ness. The other two, apparently paral- 
yzed by the disaster, stood still a moment, 
and then began a frantic dance. In an- 
other second they, too, dropped over the 
precipice, the remaining fire-brand fol- 
lowing the course of its fellow, while the 
torch, catching on some obstruction many 
feet down, burned brightly. The colonel 
thought he heard a faint cry for help, but 
finally concluded that he had only imag- 





ined it. 
The torch had lodged in a bunch of 


ane 


combustibles, 
eagle’s nest on a ledge, which flamed up 















































































perhaps the remains of an 
and caught the grass growing in neigh- 
boring crevices. These ran out curiously 
in irregular lines from the common cen- 
ter, and as the flames spread along the tin- 
der paths,something not unlike a gigantic, 
fiery devil-fish was grotesquely depicted 
on the face of the rock, the long, flam- 
ing arms stretching up and out, as if for 
victims. It was not a pleasant apparition 
to the colonel, in whose remorse the 
monster seemed to be the counterpart of 
his selfish whim which had lured on, and 
perhaps destroyed two men. Thoroughly 
fascinated, however, he watched the pic- 
ture till it died out and nothing but a 
molten spot remained here and there 
along the cliff when he returned home. 
Nothing had been heard there of the 
missing men, and their wives waited anx- 
iously at the bungalow for the colonel’s 
return, hoping that he might bring a ray 
of hope. An unpleasant foreboding filled 
him, but he could say nothing, and the 
women went back to their huts wailing 
their reproaches. The night hours brought 
no sleep to Colonel Haight, and after an 
early breakfast the next morning he 
started out with Ralph and the coolies to 
look for Sangran and Kamatchi. At in- 
tervals in the path through the jungle 
the tracks of a large tiger were seen, and 
the coolies rattled their 4roovals together 
and kept up a chorus of yells to frighten 
him away if he should still be lurking in 
the vicinity. The searching party crossed 
the precipice, but found no evidence of a 
struggle even at the point where the trag- 
edy of the lights had taken place the night 
before. 
On the other side of the precipice were 
the remains of a fire, and a little farther 
on a sack of peaches with the string con- 
fining its neck broken anda part of the 
fruit strewn upon. the ground. An 
arooval lay near by in a pool of blood and a 
trail, apparentiy made by dragging along 
a heavy body, led into the thicket, The 
colonel, with his rifle cocked and read 
for an emergency, pushed his way over 
this trail followed by Ralph, similarly on 
the alert, and the coolies who thought it 
safer to stick by the the dorays than re- 
main in the open. They soon came upon 
the half-eaten body ofa man, from which 
a tiger had been frightened by their ap- 
proach, It was that of a hillman on his 
way to Karankru with fruit to sell. The 
remains were buried in a deep grave near 
the spot and a pile of large stones heaped 
over them so that jackals or other wild 
animals could not dig them up. 
While returning home one of the coo- 
lies discovered a cloth hanging to a bush 
that grew out of the precipice a few feet 
below the path. Lying on his face he 
reached it with a pole and drew it up. It 
was one that Sangran had worn, and knot- 
ted in a corner of it was Colonel Haight’s 
snuff-box. 
Nothing further was ever heard or seen 
of the two coolies who went to look for 
the box. Perhaps they met the tiger on 
the narrow ledge and were driven over 
the precipice; but Vilmally and its unex- 
plored depths have never given up their 
secret. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HOW PHILLIS SOLD HERSELF. 
AS TOLD BY CAROLINE OSBORNE, 


WHEN the writer was a child, there 
came to our house one day a tall, pleasant- 
faced colored woman, accompanied by 
two little boys, her children. She had 
received permission to sell herself and 
family, and she came to us in the en- 
deavor to do so. 

I will here explain how a Negro could, 
during slavery, sell himself; and I am 
happy to recollect that this method was 
frequently employed when such direful 
necessity had arisen. 

‘* Jerry,” the master, would say, “I 
am just obliged to let some of you go. I 
can’t help it. You know, my poor fellow, 
I would not part with you if matters were 
not in a very bad condition with me.” 

‘‘T mighty sorry, maussa,” Jerry would 
reply. 

‘Here isa ticket to choose an owner; 








take your own time, and I hope you will — 
do well and be comfortable and happy,’ 
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The ticket was a well-known and cus- 
tomary form, and ran thus: ‘Jerry 
has my permission to choose an owner 
for himself and family. He is sold for no 
fault, but on account of pecuniary losses.” 

Ample time was given; Jerry had no 
work to do until he was suited. Gener- 
ally he was well acquainted with the 
neighboring planters, and he was known 
to them. He made his arrangements as 
coolly as a white servant hires himself 
here, and when he had chosen, the two 
gentlemen planters met and completed 
the transactions. Often on Sundays and 
holidays he returned to see his old master, 
family and fellow-servants, and 
always welcomed and entertained. 

My recollection is that Phillis had no 
ticket but simply stated the fact herself. 
My father spoke to her very kindly, we all 
expressed our sympathy, for her master 
was reputed to be a very hard man; but 
he assured her that he already had more 
servants than he could comfortably sup- 
port and manage for. 

Phillis retired with a very sad and down- 
cast air; but every few days she came 
again. At length, one Sunday afternoon, 
she appeared just as my father was read- 
ing aloud to us that chapter in the New 
Testament which says: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the leastof these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” We 
were sitting in the wide hall and Phillis 
entered the open door just in time to hear 
these words; she sank upon her knees, 
holding her two children by the hand, 
while tears streamed dark 
cheeks. 

She cnly looked her desire this time, and 
she prevailed. ‘‘l have some money on 
hand,” my father said, *‘ and I must help 
this poor creature.” 

He told her to tell her master that he 
would agree with him on the following 
day, and this was done, 

How happy the boys, Sambo and June 
were when they came to us. Phillis took 
her place in the field, but to them life was 
one long holiday. Sambo’s only business 
was to go behind the carriage when called 
on,and in that he took great pride and de- 
light. Aftera while he was employed to 
drive us girls toschool. Sometimes we 
studied our lessons on the way, and thus 
he became impressed with a great idea of 
our erudition. 

** Missy ” he said one day, ‘‘ ef I knock 
my head gin de school-house does you 
tink some ob de larnin’ what flyin’ ‘bout 
dar wud git inter um?” 

* You might try it, Sambo,” I replied, 
with a school-girl’s love of fun.” 

‘* La, missy, I done bin hit up my head 


was 


down her 


tree times gin yo big book ebry time you 
leff um in de carriage an’ ie 
no good.” 

We laughed at the time, but afterward 
we got a spelling book and tried to teach 
Sambo to read; he was slow in acquiring 
book knowledge, but there came from his 
heart another kind of learning which I 
think can be rated at least as highly. 

One evening he was driving me ina 
light, open carriage. The weather was 
uncommonly cold; and when an icy wave 
does visit the South the people suffer and 
shiver much at its arrival, for they are 
unprepared, At the of the last 
friend whom I visited on that evening, 
I had asked for and received a hot brick 
enveloped in a newspaper, and this was 
placed in the carriage. We had gone per- 
haps quarter of a mile when I perceived 
a smell of fire. I looked and saw that the 
paper was scorched through and just 
bursting into a blaze, as well as the edge 
of my dress. 

I screamed,and Sambo looked back. In- 
stantly he sprang over the seat which di- 
vided us, and threw the flaming brick to 
the ground. Then he caught the edge of 
my dress, twisted it tightly in his hands, 
and put out the fire with a piece of car- 
pet which covered the floor of the car- 
riage. I was unscathed, only frightened, 
but his hands were badly burned. I tore 
off a breadth of my dress, and with my 
handkerchief bound them up. Then I 
drove the rest of the way home. Arrived 
there, the simple fellow told how good 
* missy” had been to tie up his hands 
and drive for him. That he should have 
burned his hands for her appeared to him 
only a matter of course, 


not do me 


house 


When my father bought this family he 
had paid for Phillis and her younger 
child in cash, all that he had on hand; but 
for Sambo he had givena note, and with 
what Colonel De Forrest has termed the 
‘* happy-go-lucky ” method of the South- 
erners he had never provided for or taken 
up this note. At length, just at the time 
of a financial crisis and a bad crop, it was 
presented. . 

Few persons had money toloan; but we 
drove from place to place in the endeavor 
to get it up, and allseemed vain. None of 
us thought that Sambo felt any responsi- 
bility about the matter; but one day he 
turned round from the front seat of the lit- 
tle carriage, ‘‘Maussa,;” he said, ‘‘jist 
let me goan’ be sole agin; I radder be gone 
dan to see you all put to sich trouble for 
me,” 

** No, Sambo,” we said together, ‘‘we 
have the means, and we will get the mon- 
ey ; we had rather take trouble than to let 
you go.” 

Within the time some arrangement was 
made andthe note was paid. Ido not 
remember how; but I never have forgot- 
ten how Sambo looked and how the tears 
stoodin his eyes whenhe made this un- 
selsh offer. 

Not long after this occurrence the Civil 
War broke out. We were in a secluded 
part of the country and felt but little of 
its evils until the surrender. After that 
period for a time roving bands of deserters 
raided the country, searched houses, and 
carried off whatever valuables and horses 
they could find. ; 

One of these parties visited us, but not 
before a faithful servant had given notice 
of their approach. Thus we had time to 
bury our silver and jewelry in the garden; 
and though the house was ransacked, we 
lost little except our horses, which were 
all driven away, and Sambo and June 
with them. 

**We have come off lightly,” said my 
dear, calm, wise father, ‘‘ seeing that no 
life is gone from among us.” 

**To think that Sambo”— I answered. 

** Let us not judge the boy,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘ Freedom is new to him, or he may 
have been taken by force and threats.” 

‘“We gave up a visit to the city and 
many other things to buy them, and I 
suppose Phillis will soon follow them. I 
must talk,” said ‘‘ hasty Harriet,” as we 
sometimes called her, the youngest of us. 

‘* We are all here,” said my father; ‘‘let 
us not grieve for what is gone.” 

We girls did a great deal of thinking, 
but we said little more. A few days 
passed and my father was revolving in his 
mind whether to endeavor to work his 
plantation any longer when we heard 
rapid steps, the tramp of horses, shrieks 
of delight from Phillis. I was the first to 
comprehend, There were Black Douglas 
and Argyle, there were Spot and the pony, 
there were Sambo and June tossing their 
caps and hurrahing. 

**Done fix dem tiefs; yere dey is. 
Howdye, maussa; howdye, missy.” 

And following these were our other 
horses and two more. 

‘We not bin tak’ dese, maussa,”’ said 
Sambo, apologetically; ‘‘dey come deir 
ownselfs, an’ we wasn’t gwine to drib ’em 
back for dem good for nuttins.” 

How we thanked and praised Sambo 
and little June, who had not previously 
distinguished himself. Truly we were 
glad for we had been feeling sadly how 
poor we now had become, how much 
poorer we would have been without the 
means to work our lands. 

And the idea of Sambo’s faithfulness 
pleased us so. 

‘‘Ah, Harriet, hasty Harriet!” said 
Papa; ‘*‘ you and all of us did part with 
some indulgences to buy this family; are 
you sorry for it? What would we have 
done without them now?” 

Sambo’s account of the adventure was 
that he and June were surprised in the 
stables by the marauders. They presented 
a revolver at his head,and ordered him to 
lead out the horses; he was too frightened 
to disobey, and was forced, as wellas June, 
to ride off with them. At their camp 
they met with other boys and horses who 

had also been carried off, and a plan of 
escape was formed among them. At first 





they only loitered behind the troops, com- 
ing in at night, and then becoming 





bolder, set #f to return, several of them 
together. 

A year or two after the restoration of 
peace we determined to go where our 
education and talents could be of use to 
us, for we no longer possessed the means 
of living on our plantation in the ease and 
comfort to which we had been accustomed. 
It was only then that we parted with our 
servants, and my father presented to 
Sambo and June each one of the work- 
horses which they had brought back. 

Five years after we came back to spend 
a vacation among our old friends. All 
our former “ people” flocked to see us and 
greeted us with the warmest pleasure. 
One day in driving to visit a friend at a 
considerable distance we found the family 
absent and were at a loss where we could 
stop long enough to feed our horses. 
Noticing a double log cabin at some dis- 
tance, which had a particularly neat and 
thrifty appearance, we turned toward it. 
Fruit trees had been planted around, a 
cow was grazing in a small inclosure near 
the roadside, a flock of turkeys hastened 
toward home at our appearance, and a 
tall woman, her head tied with a red 
handkerchief, stood feeding some young 
chickens in front of the house. She 
turned as we came near, and we saw that 
this was Phillis. With a joyful cry she 
hastened toward us, and when cordial 
greetings had been exchanged we told her 
of our disappointment in missing our 
friends, and asked if she could feed our 
horses. 

‘*I mo’ dan glad, maussa,” she replied, 
‘‘an’ I boun’ to gib you an’ de young 
ladies dinner ’sides.” 

‘*“We will not want anything,” said 
Harriet. 

‘In no time, missy, while de hosses 
eatin’ I hab bacon an’ eggs an’ cup 0’ 
tea.” 

In a few minutes she brought out to the 
carriage a neatly arranged tray contain- 
ing bacon and eggs, hot yams, potatoes 
and biscuit, rice, and cups of tea. We 
accepted the entertainment with the 
same heartfelt pleasure with which it 
was given. She told us that they were 
renting land from a planter in the neigh- 
borhood and were thriving in every re- 
spect. She regretted that Sambo. and 
June were working that day at a consider- 
able distance, and added that Sambo was 
soon to be married to a da.nsel of color, 
to whom he had long been attached. We 
promised some wedding presents, and 
parted with many good wishes on each 
side. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this: department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


FOUR DIAMONDS. 


*” * 
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* * © & * &©£ &© & & 
* O Oo *« O 
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Upper left-hand diamond.—1, a conso- 
nant; 2, devoured; 3, a mass of stalks; 4, the 
anagram of second word. 

Right hand.—1, a consonant; 2, a calm 
or sheltered spot; 3, a pulpy fruit; 4, before; 
5, a vowel. 

Lower left-hand diamond.—1, a conso- 
nant; 2, an exclamation; 3, not of length; 4, 
not of Nature; 4, a consonant. 

Lower right hand.—1, a consonant; 2, not 
good; 3, small masses of sweetened dough; 
4, a cave; 5, a consonant. The middle words 
of all united make a dish in universal de- 
mand at present. 


FOUR SQUARE WORDS. 
* * & & * * & * 
* * * * & & 
* * & * * & 
* *# & #* * * & & 
* * * #ean* * # *# 
* * * # * * & & 
* * & # * * *& # 
* * © # * * & # 


The third line in each square is a woman’s 
name. 
Upper left-hand square, across—1 A plu- 
ral pronoun; 2, a perforation; 3, a woman’s 


The right hand.—1, a definite adjective; 
2, a stone for sharpening instruments; 3, a 
woman’s name; 4, a sign of grief. 
Lower left-hand square.—i, To conceal; 2, 
a pagan deity; 3, a woman’s name; 4, the 
highest note in music. (In the plural.) 
Right hand.—1, To discover; 2, image in 
the mind; 3, a woman’s name; 4, a valley. 
The upper words of the four united make 
a saying. M. 
CENTRALS. 
1. Take the'three central letters of a com- 
edy and make part of a circle. 
2. Take the three central letters of a pre- 
cious substance found in a fish and make a 
part of the head. 
3. Take the three central letters of the 
product of an insect and make a number. 
4. Take the three central letters of a part 
of the back and make a little wire fastener. 
5. Take the three central letters of good 
for the sick and make a plant. 
6. Take the three central letters of a kind 
of sweetmeat and make a measure. 
7. Take the three central letters of some- 
thing worn overthe shoulders and make a 
vehicle. 

8. 'Take the three central letters of an ani- 
mal of slow motion and makea piece of 
land. 

9. Take the four central letters of confuse 
and make not cultivated. 

10. Take the three central letters of de- 
scribed and make part of a fish. 

11. Take the four central letters of a man- 
ufacturing place in New England and make 
a bird. 

12, Take the four central letters of a glass 
vessel for liquor and make an affected man- 
ner of speech. 

13. Take the six central letters of not per 
sonal and make an individual. 

14. Take the six central letters of absurd 
and makea courier. 

15. Take the six central letters of out- 
weigh and make to consider. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 21ST. 


INSERTED WORDS. 
1, S-nap-s; 2, s-led-s; 3, s-how-s; 4, 
S-nap-s; 5, s-ink-s; 6, s-hin-s; 7, s-ill-s; 8, 
s-tar-s; 9, s-lap-s; 10, s-hot-s; 11, s-hoe-s. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


U usurps S 
N nugget T 
I Ithaca A 
T target T 
E edible E 
D dashes S 
SHORT PUZZLE. 
Pl-ague. 
DIAMONDS. 
Cc 
BAT 
CANOE 
TON 
E 
O 
ACE 
OCEAN 
EAR 
N 


THREE IN ONE. 
1. Roe-buck; 2, peer-less; 3, La-tin. 
BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 
Part. 
LETTER-PUZZLE. 
The vowels. 





Selections. 


THE ODE FOR THE CEREMONY 


OF THE OPENING OF THE IMPERIAL IN- 
STITUTE, JULY 4TH, 1887. 


[The following is the ode written by Mr. Lewis 
Morris, which was sung to music composed by 
Sir Arthur Sultivan:] 


WITH soaring voice and solemn music sing, 

High to Heaven’s gate let pealing trumpets 
ring! 

To-day our hands consolidate 

The Empire of a thousand years, 

Delusive hopes, distracting fears, 

Have i and left her great, 

For Britain,. Britain, we our jubilant an- 
thems raise, 

Uplift your voices all, worthy is she of 
praise! 


Our Britain, issuing at the call of Fate 

From her lone islets in the Northern Sea, 

Donned her Imperial robe, assumed her 
crownéd state, 

Took the sole scepter of the Free; 

Mid clang of arms her crescent glory rose, 

By shattered fleet and flaming town, 

Victorious at the last o’er oil ber foes, 

Embattled rolls her splendid story down. 

Soldier and seaman side by side 

Her strong sons greatly dared and bravely 





name; 4, relating to a certain period of 
time. 





Close on their steps her dauntless toilers 
went 
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P and continent: 
Pilcher tne een Per ite were done 
They left the greatest Realm beneath the 


sun! 
Praise — and Her, your grateful voices 


raise 
Mother of Freedom! Thou art worthy of 
otr praise. 


ema 


No more we seek our Realm’s increase | 

By War’s red rapine, but by white-winged 
Peace: ak 

To-day we seek to bind in one 

Till all our Britain’s work be done— 

Through wider knowledge closer grown, 

As each fair sister by the rest is known, 

And mutual Commerce, mighty to efface 

The envious bars of Time and Place, 

Deep-pulsing from a common heart 

‘And throu a common speech expressed— 

From North to South, from East to West, 

Our great World Empire’s every part; 

A universal Britain strong 

To raise up Right and beat down Wrong— 

Let this thing be! who shall our realm 
divide? 

Ever bt stand together, Kinsman, side by 
side! 


To-day we would make free : 

Our millions of their glorious heritage; 

Here, Labor crowds in hopeless misery, 

There, is unbounded work and ready wage. 

The salt breeze calling stirs our Northern 
blood, : 

Lead we the toilers to their certain good; 

Guide we their feet to where 

Is spread for those who dare ; 

A happier Britain ’neath an ampler air. 

Uprise, oh, Palace, fair! 

ith ordered knowledge of each far-off 

land 

For all to.understand! 

Uprise, oh, Palace fair, where for the poor 
shall be 

Wise thought and love to guide o’er the 
dividing sea! 


First Lady of our British Race! : 

*Tis well that with thy peaceful Jubilee 
This glorious dream begins to be, 

This thy lost Consort would, this would thy 


Son, 

Who has seen all the Empire face to face 

And fain would leave it One. 

Oh, may the hand which rules our Fate 

Keep this our Britain great! 

We cannot tell, we can but pray 

Heaven’s blessing on our work to-day. 

Uprise, oh, Palace fair, where every eye may 
see 

This proud embodied Unity! : 

For Britain and our Queen one voice we 
raise, 

Laud them, rejoice, peal forth, worthy are 
they of praise! ! 


ae 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE THACKERAY 
LETTERS. 








WE had the most delightful ride yester- 
day from Basel, going through a country 
which I suppose prepares one for the 
splendider scenery of the Alps; kind,good- 
natured little mountains, not too awful to 
look at, but encouraging 1n appearance, 
and leading us gradually up to the enormi- 
ties which we are to contemplate in a day 
Orewa. . : >» ‘ 

I have made only one sketch in this 
note; best not make foolish sketches of 
buildings, but look about and see the beau- 
tiful pictures done for you by Nature bene- 
ficent. It is almost the first place I have 
seen in Europe where the women actually 
wear costumes—in Rome only the women 
who get up for the painters dress differ- 
ently from other folks. Traveling as 
Paterfamilas, with a daughter in each 
hand, I don’t like to speak to our coun- 
try folks; but give myself airs, rather, 
and keep off from them. If I were alone 
I should make up to everybody. You 
don’t see things so well d trois as you do 
alone; you are an English gentleman; 
you are shy of queer-looking or queer- 
speaking people; you are in the coupé; 
you are an earl;—confound your impu- 
dence, if you had £5,000 a year and were 
Tomparr, Esq., you could not behave your- 
self more high and mightily. Ah! I recol- 
lect ten years back, a poor devil looking 
wistfully at the few napoleons in his 

ousset, and giving himself no airs at all. 

e was a better fellow than the one you 
know perhaps; not that our characters 
alter, only they develop and our minds 
grow gray and bald, etc. I was a boy ten 
years ago, bleating out my simple cries in 
the Great Hoggarty diamond. We have 
seen many pretty children, two especially, 
sitting in a little tub by the roadside; but 
we agree that there is none so pretty as 
baby Brookfield, we wish for her and for 
her mother, I believe. This is a brilliant 
kind of a tour, isn’t it? egotistical twaddle. 
I’ve forgot the lectures as much as if they 
had never been done, and my impression 
is that they were a failure. Come along, 
young ladies, we'll go a walk until dinner 
time, and keep the remainder of this 
sheet. 

We had a dull dinner at Lady ——’s, 
a party of —— chiefs; and oh! such a prett 
one, blue eyes, gold hair, alabaster shoul- 
ders and such a splendid display of them. 
Venables was there, very shy and grand- 
looking—how kind that man has always 
been to me!—and a Mr. Simeon of the 
Isle of Wight, an Oxford man, who won 
my heart by praising certain parts of 
‘Vanity Fair,” which people won’t like. 
Carlyle glowered in in the evening; and a 
man who saida good thing. Speaking of 
a stupid place at the sea-side, dwich, 

think, somebody said: ‘“‘Can’t you have 
any fun there?” “Oh! yes,” Corry said, 
“but you must take it with you.” 
A nice speech, I think, not only witty, 





Soe iil cca.alei athe 


but indicating a gay, 

ideal to ter sie teal; we intend to try 
after that; and by action and so forth get 
out of that morbid, dissatisfied condition. 
Now I am going to dress to dine with 
Lord Holland; my servant comes in to 
tell me itis time. He is a capital man, 
an attentive, alert, silent, plate-cleaning, 
intelligent fellow; I hope we shall go on 
well together, and that I shall be able to 
affordhim. ... 

Boz is capital this month, some very 
neat pretty natural writing indeed, better 
than somebody else’s again. By Jove, he 
is aclever fellow, and somebody else must 
and shall do better.—From the Thackeray 
Letters, published in Scribner’s Magazine 
for August. 
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THE REBUILDING OF HEIDELBERG 
CASTLE. 


Goruic, Renaissance, Rococo—the cas- 
tle is written over with the history of 
European building; Gothic the most na- 
tional, Renaissance the most liberal, 
Rococo the most defiant. The gay front 
of Otto Heinrich is not more perfect in its 
manner than the Friedrichsbau in its own 
way. The builder of the latter (Friedrich 
IV, 1592-1610) acted after his kind asa 
prince in an age full of life, movement, 
and conceit—an age with no love for 
memories. He tore down whatever 
specially displeased him in the work of 
his predecessors, including the chapel 
built by Ruprecht, and built a new one 
dedicated without question or dispute 
and from the beginning to the Reformed 
religion. It was aluxurious shrine, with no 
German—nothing less learned than Latin 
or Hebrew—inscribed anywhere about 1t; 
the scholarly languages declaring cheer- 
fully over the doorway that this was the 
gate of the Lord and that only the right- 
eous should enter thereby. And with this 
chapel the righteous went on to construct 
a palace loaded with ornament, gilding 
and color, imitations of material an 
handiwork, and a crowd of statues of the 
Prince’s forefathers. These statues, such 
as remain of them, show the human side 
of the Rococo in a way that is full of in- 
terest. They are human, individual, vig- 
orous. By acurious paradox and con- 
tradiction the art of the Renaissance, 
when it had run to its extreme 
in Rococo, took a touch of the 
old despised national character again, 
which had been left behind and scorned 
as Medizval and Gothic and _ illiberal. 
These statues are homely and German, in 
spite of all the elegant ambition of Fried- 
rich, because they are realistic—statues of 
Germans bya German. Their vigor is en- 
tirely without the Latin dignity. So, al- 
though the liberal young Prince would not 
have his letters of gold done in German, 
German is written in the brawny sculp- 
ture of his palace. The sculptor, Sebas- 
tian Gétz, of Chur, was an energetic man 
of his age, who had almost as much con- 
ag for the statelier ways of the ear- 
ly naissance as the early Renais- 
sance had for Mediwvalism. The 
intendant of the Prince’s household 
disputed with him over the price of his 
work, and contrasted with his demands 
the moderate sums asked by the artists 
who had wrought for Otto Henry. But 
Gétz held his own with spirit, averring that 
he was quite ready to do old-fashioned 
work—symbolical carvings of angels and 
the heavenly bodies, and figures in classic 
or ideal drapery or in the nude, for in- 
stance—for small prices, but that his 
sculpture was ‘“‘in the movement,” and 
deserved to be paid accordingly. His idea 
was toclothe the Elector’s ancestors in 
their habits as they lived, and that was the 
way of treatment which was admired 
in Munich. It is said that the intendant 
took him at the letter, and made him do 
some of the *‘ old-fashioned work” at the 
old-fashioned prices. To-day it is all 
fragment and wreck together. And the 
whole ruin—harmonized by destruction 
—has lately been placed under the protec- 
tion of a ‘‘Schloss-Verein” among the 
citizens of Heidelberg. The reader will 
not have forgotten what good service a 
similar assoeiation—the ‘‘ Dombau-Verin” 
—did at Cologne, in pushing on the build- 
ing of the Cathedral some years ago. 
Whether in saving amonument from de- 
struction or restoration, or in completing 
a great work in its life and glory, the 
townspeople of Germany have set a mem- 
orable example.—From the Art Journal 
for August. 
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THE GOOD GODDESS OF POVERTY 








1. PaTHs sanded with gold, verdant 
wastes, ravines which the wild-goat loves, 
great mountains crowned with stars, tum- 
bling torrents, impenetrable forests—let 
yor good goddess pass, the goddess of Pov- 
erty! 

2. Since the world has existed, since 
men were in it, she traverses the world, 
she dwells among men; singing she trav- 
els, or working she sings—the goddess, 
the good goddess of Poverty! 

3. Some men assembled to curse her; 
but they found her too beautiful and too 
gat. too agile and too strong. ‘ Strip off 

er wings!” said they; ‘‘ give her chains, 
give her ae. crush her, let her per- 
ish—the goddess of Poverty!” 
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the swallow; she is older than the cathe- 
dral of Prague; she is younger than the 
egg of the wren; she has increased more 
than the strawberry in Bohemian for- 
ests—the goddess, the good goddess of 
Poverty. ° 

6. Many children has she had, and many 
a divine secret has she taught them; she 
knows more than all the doctors and all 
the lawyers—the good goddess of Pov- 
erty! 

7. She does all the greatest and most 
beautiful things that are done in the 
world; it is she who cultivates the fields 
and_prunes the trees; it isshe who drives 
the herds to pasture, singing the while 
all sweet songs; itis she who sees the day 
break, and catches the sun’s first smile— 
the good goddess of Poverty! 

8. It is she who builds of green boughs 
the woodman’s cabin, and makes the 
hunter’s eye like that of the eagle; it is 
she who brings up the handsomest chil- 
dren, and who leaves the plow and the 
spade light in the hands of the old man— 
the g goddess of Poverty! 

9. It is she who inspires the poet, and 
makes eloquent the violin, the guitar, and 
the flute, under the fingers of the wander- 
ing artist; itis she who crowhs his hair 
with pearls of the dew, and who makes 
the stars shine for him larger and more 
clear—the goddess, the g goddess of 
Poverty! 

10. It is she who instructs the dexterous 
artisan, and teaches him to hew stone, to 
carve marble, to fashion gold and silver, 
copper and iron; it is she who makes the 
flax flexible and fine as hair, under the 
hands of the old wife and the young 
girl—the good goddess of Poverty! 

11. It isshe who sustains the cotcage 
shaken by the storm; it is she who saves 
rosin for the torch and oil for the lamp; it 
is she who kneads bread for the family, 
and who weaves garments for them, sum- 
mer and winter; it is she who maintains 
and feeds the world—the good goddess of 
Poverty! 

12. Itis she who has built the great 
castles and the old cathedrals; it is she 
who builds and navigates all the ships; it 
is she who carries the saber and the mus- 
ket; itis she who makes war and con- 

uests; it is she who buries the dead, cares 

or the wounded, and shelters the van- 
quished—the good goddess of Poverty! 

18. Thou art all gentleness, all patience, 
all strength, and all compassion, O, good 
goddess! it is thou who dost reunite all 
thy children in a holy love, givest them 
charity, faith, hope; O goddess of Pover- 
t 


14. Thy children willone day cease to 
bear the world on their shoulders; they 
will be recompensed for all their pains and 
labors. The time shall come when there 
shall be neither rich nor poor on the 
earth; but when all men shall partake of 
its fruits, and enjoy equally the bounties 
of Providence; but thou shalt not be’ for- 
gotten in their hymns, O good goddess of 
a 
15. They will remember that thou wert 
their fruitful mother and their robust 
nurse. They will pour balm into thy 
wounds; and, of the fragrant and reju- 
venated earth, they will make for thee a 
couch, where thou canst at length repose, 
O good goddess of Poverty! 

16. Until that day of the Lord, torrents 
and woods, mountains and valleys, wastes 
swarming with little flowers and little 
birds, paths sanded with gold, without a 
master—let pass the goddess, the good god- 
dess of Poverty! P 

GEORGE SAND. 
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THE SCHOOLMA’AM. 


THE schoolma’am is in Chicago, thou- 
sands upon thousands of duplicates of 
her. The cool, level eye, the exact pro- 
priety of speech, the neat but plain apparel, 
the quickness and directness of ocular 
observation, the self-confidence which 
comes of self-support. The schoolmarm! 
She is conjugations and equations pre- 
served in sugar. She is dignity and 
propriety after the similitude of ripe 
peaches and whipped cream. In these 
days everybody cannot marry a school- 
marm, but the time was when everybody 
who was anybody did, because all the nice 
girls took their turn at it. The thousands, 
more or less, of schoolmarms in Chicago 
now are just a little more professional in 
their airs than they were thirty or forty 





to each one of them who will break 


fingers, she will lay aside the grammar 
and the algebra and the chalk. She will 
heave a happy little sigh as she glances 
around at the empty little desks, and as 
her eye follows the yooeding, bene 
bound throng of children. en she will 
turn a tender face toward the new path of 
life—with one to lead the way—and her 
schoolmarm-days—happy days—will be 
over forever. bless the schoolmarms 
now and forever! They are just the pink, 
the perfection, the carved capitals of 
womankind. You cannot say anything so 
nice of them that any old fellow who was 
married from thirty to forty years ago 
will fail to say : ‘‘Amen—that’s so, brother!” 
That is because he married one himself,— 
The Interior. 


CRYING BABIES 
are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


Lactated Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if t y are not properly 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
tion of stomach or bowels. 

Very many mothers cannot 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 
produces bad effects in the child because of con- 
stitutional disease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 
LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime-water 
and milk is rejected by the stomach, hence it is 
of great value to all invalids, in either chronic 
or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists,25c., 50c., $1 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“ Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the coun- 
try.” It isa beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects 
of using Lactated Food as a substitute for moth- 
er’s milk. Much valuable information for the 
mother given. Give date of birth. er 


Wells, Richardson &Co., Burlington, Vt 
NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 
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Anyhody can _ use the “BLODGETT” 
AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE ATTACH- 
MENT and make a perfect Button-Hole in 

. ing Ma- Py 


ls 


a few seconds. Fitted to all Sewing M 
chines. Send for descriptive circular and 
sample Button-Hole. Price, $6.00. 
MOORE BROS. MFG, CO., 165 Lake St., Chicago 


FOR 


Biliousness, 

Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 

Dyspepsia. 





It cools the Blood ; it gives delight; 
{t serpens up the appetite. 


And stimulates the feeble heart. 
All Buious agonies endured 
By TARRAN‘’S SELTZER can be cured. 


KE AND SELL PU 

1% MAKE any enterprising man URE INK. 
most profitable business in the manufacture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in 
every city and town in the country. and exclusive con- 
trol of desired districts given. Thecolors furnished 
are BLACK, VIOLET, RED and GREEN, and are 
warranted to make a pure ink which wiil not corrode, 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free onap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S, A. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn, 

On the mountain side, 1,000 feet above tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 
electricity, massage, orchards, gardens vineyard, 

dairy, livery. Circular free. 
RORERT WAT TER, M.D. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 








PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


failed to ufford complete protection, 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H,. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E, QUIMBY, 


No. 64 College Place. New York 


all that. She will wash the ink off her 
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_ 
Farm and ‘Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


A FEW JULY NOTES. 
E. P. POWELL. 


THE severe drought and intense heat that 
have marked the first half of July of 
this year have ruined not only many crops 
but half the flower gardens in the country. 
They are a sorry sight. Phloxes are half 
hight; dahlias shriveled; annuals dead, and 
shrubs and trees spoiled forthe year. In my 
own garden I found my altheas of ten 
years planting were drying so badly as to be 
in danger of losing their flower buds. By 
persistent watering [ have saved the lives of 
such things; but my annuals are worthless. 
The chief part of the trouble could have 
been avoided by mulching. For several 
years the summers had been so showery that 
I had cleaned about my shrubs in the spring 
much more closely than usual, removing the 
old mulches without putting in new. The 
result was [ was unprepared for the drought. 
Too much cannot be said in favor of mulch- 
ing. Fortunately all my young apples, 
pears, and other fruit trees had had a good 
spring mulch of coarse manure and coal 
ashes; and have not been in the least af- 
fected. The material for mulch is always 
on hand in the smallest yards. Weeds com- 
posted with manure or any refuse and 
ashes, coal and wood sifted together, chip 
waste, or tan bark, all make excellent re- 
tainers of moisture. 

During the drought I have found a marked 
difference in the capacity of different rasp- 
berries to resist its effects. The purples are 
all rank feeders and have suffered almost 
none at all. I grow the purple Rochelle and 
the Schaffer’s Colossal. Blacks invariably 
are easily damaged. Of the reds, those that 
partake most of the nature of the wild, such 
as Turner and Hunsell and Crimson Beauty, 
are least dried up. The Cuthberts and 
Philadelphias suffer more—shrinking one- 
half the crop—but for aJL that the Cuthbert 
is even in a dry-time incomparably best. 


Raspberries *}yould invariably be planted far 
enovch apart to allow the cultivator to 
be run through at all times. I have grown 


red raspberries with full length canes and 
others dipped back, and am not yet certain 
which plan is best. My Cuthberts were left 
to grow full length last year, and it has been 
as well during the drought as the ground 
has been better shaded. 

From my strawberry garden I note once 
more the excellence every way of Cumber- 
land. Forafamily berry it is not yet sur- 
passed. Delicious in flavor, but not equal to 
Sharpless. Admirable in shape, very prolific 
and a good healthy grower, it will surely be 
what you want in your home garden. Sharp- 
less is its noblest mate. I think I should place 
Bubach as third, and for late, Manchester. 
The last is rather too acid,but late and very 
prolific. 

It is now time to have your tulips and 
hyacinths out of the ground. Dig your bed 
over about every third year and replant in 
anew bed. Dig in June or July, and bed 
in October or November. A good plan 
for beds of bulbs is to plant in rings about 
two feet wide, so that youcan walk between 
the rings in little paths to do the weeding. 
That is, have a center four feet across full of 
one color, then a path; then a ring, thena 
path, then a ring. Or lay out your bulb 
garden in any other form or pattern of the 
style called French gardening. Just now 
the bulbs should be in storage and their 
places tilled with gladiolus or dahlias. 

Lilies do far better if well mulched. 
They also last longer. They do not demand 

rich soil, but like it strong and moderately 
well worked. This is the month that opens 
with auratum and longiflorum, and closes 


with speciosum or lancifolium. It is pre- 
eminently the lily month. 
It is also the hollyhock month. If you 


have not a large supply of these be sure to 
prepare for them at once. I have five beds. 
One is filled with pure double whites and is 
a lovely sight, especially by twilight and 
moonlight, There is among them a variety 
that has double fringed flowers that hang 
down like a lily. ‘The finest of all, however, 
is white with every petal fringed or edged 
with flesh pink. The blacks and crimsons 
and buffs and varigated are all fine. Sow 
seed now or in August and you will get good 
stout plants to bloom next year. Leave the 
young plants in a cold frame over winter 
and in the spring remove to beds. Mulch 
them well, and they will pay you abundant- 
ly for all trouble. 

Dahlias should be doing well this month; 
and giving abundant blossoms. Here again 


P suds dashed into the dahlia bed; and the re- 


bed convenient for kitchen slops and suds. 
“I have on washing day all cold and warm 


sult is very favorable. Raising dahlias from 
seed is very interesting; they will blossom 
the first year. 

My cherry crop is now in its prime; and I 
will tell you why. My Montmorencys and 
Morillas, standing about twelve feet high, 
are covered with tarlatan; and the fruit 
within is almost black with ripeness. Itis 
delicious eating I assure you. You may have 
it until September, but it is perfectly ripe 
now. The expense of covering a good sized 
tree is about one dollar. Get double width 
tarlatan; sew two pieces together; open it 
over the tree; draw it well down crowding‘the 
limbs in; then, having tied it at all points, 
you can sew on any old clothes or carpets 
around the bottom, drawing them quite up 
to the tree. If a hole is left open, a robin 
will get in; but he cannot easily get out; and 
after beating his head against the cloth 
will be scared enough to keep away and 
keep away others. The cherries thus cov- 
ered may be delayed a few days in ripening, 
but they ripen thoroughly and do not mil- 
dew or rot. Cover as soon as the first color 
appearson the fruit. Ifthe robins are al- 
lowed to work for two or three days, or even 
one day, the tarlatan will not be needed. 

Of all July lilies I prefer the longiflorum 

for vases. Cut as soon as open or while 
opening; this grand flower remains in per- 
fection for a week. Its purity of color, long 
firm tubes, exquisite fragrance and endur- 
ance in bloom place it among the most de- 
sirable of cut flowers. The bulbs if care- 
fully reset multiply with tolerable rapidity, 
but never so fast as candidum. It grows 
only two feet high, likes shade, and should 
be planted in the border of the bed. A good 
plan is to mix with ‘tennifolium, in order to 
succeed the latter. Plant the border quite 
full and you will have a charming early 
blossom of scarlet tennifolium followed by 
a late bloom of white longiflorurms. 
Among all our purple shrubs not one is 
really a rich bright color in July except 
Prunus Pissardii. That is really the finest 
colored shrub we have for any season. It is 
entirely hardy; comes out with a fine pink- 
ish red growth that soon turns a fruity pur- 
ple. One of my young trees blossomed but 
has borne nothing. Prunus Simonii, the 
peach plum, is also entirely hardy, and al- 
though not purple has a fine new shade of 
green thatis desirable. The purple catalpas 
do not show richly through dry weather, 
but all in all are among our very finest 
colored bushes (or trees). I cut mine down 
and grow them as shrubs. The purple ber 
berry has died back somewhat of recent 
winters. On the whole, a finely grown na- 
tive green berberry is finer than the purple. 
Well grown, in a cool soil, half shaded, it is 
truly superb in flower and glorious through 
autumn and winter with scarlet fruit. I 
have a bush ten feet high and ten through 
that I value among my choicest plants. 
Our native bushes are not appreciated. 
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CELERY. 
AS A WEED AND AS A LUXURY. 





BY E, T. BENNETT. 


CHARLES DARWIN’s “Variation of Ani- 
mals and Plants under Domestication,” 
notes the change produced in celery by cul- 
tivation; and the great scientist alludes to 
a ‘‘turnip-rooted celery, not generally 
known.”’ He argues that cultivated and 
improved plants may, like animals, return 
to their former wild condition and features. 

The ‘‘ weed,” called ‘“‘smallage’’ or 
“smelage,” in its primitve growth, or 
(thriving by permission) in a corner of an 
herb-garden, is very acrid, and unpleasant 
to the taste, with an odor slightly sweetish. 

Figuier notes with some surprise that 
“when the long petioles of smallage have 
been blanched, by their growth in the dark, 
they are a luxury of the table ” 

The only valued species of Apiwm is Celery, 
“with variations" formed by cultivation. 
It is of the natural order umbelifera, as its 
form of inflorescence indicate. Various au- 
thorities assign it as a weed to ditches or 
damp, wild lands in Britain and other parts 
of Europe. Upon some of the loneliest Atlan- 
tic islands this plant luxuriates itself. On 
Tristan da Cunha, made famous by Mr. Ig- 
natius Donnelly, wild hogs feed largely 
upon rank, wild celery. The weed is either 
natural or naturalized on the almost Ant- 

arctic Falkland Islands, near Cape Horn. The 
naturalist, Prof. Charles Pickering, found 
the celery plant along the sea in Southern 
Brazil,and at the mouth of the Rio Negro, in 
Patagonia,also in crowded beds on the south- 
east shore of Terra del Fuego, where it 
grew “upright, tall, and almost edible.” 
He says also that in Chili the plant spreads 





mulch is precisely what is wanted and good 
deep soil. But above all, have your dahlia 


plorations America, his party subsisted 
several dayS upon a kind of celery that has 
been called dulce. It has larger leaves, more 
divided than Apium graveolens—common 
celery. Magellan reported it as a “very 
sweet herb.” 

Wild celery is known throughout Europe, 
to the Caucasus, and along the Pacific 
American shore to California. Scientific 
travelers have observed the “ weed” in wet 
grounds of Greece,south of the Peloponnesus. 
In Egypt at one time it was found growing 
in a pasha’s garden, cultivated only for its 
root, which was eaten. 

Loudon states that in 1815, a head of cele- 
ry grown in the neighborhood of Man- 
chester, England, weighed, including roots 
and leaves, nine pounds, It wasof a red 
sort, “‘solid, crisp and fine-flavored.” 

Rhind alludes to celeeriac, turnip-rooted, 
imported from Hamburg to Britain, where 
also it issomewhat cultivated,requiring less 
space than other varieties, but liable to de- 
generate to a natural habit. 

Lindley says that the Materia Medica of 
Forskal states, that the seeds of this plant 
were employed by the Egyptians as a specific 
forsea sickness. Celery has also been found 
wild in Palestine, It seems to have been 
unknown as an edible in Europe before the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

If peculiar cultivation and fertilization 
have so richly produced succulence and 
sweetness in the stems of one herb, why 
may not some others be thus reclaimed 
from an uncultured state? Has any ex- 
periment of the kind been tried with ‘‘ Sweet 
Cicely”? 

This plant of the same order and similar 
growth as wild celery, is common in Ameri- 
can woods from Canada to Virginia. Its 
leafage is more delicate, its stems sweeter 
than celery, and its fleshy roots are richly 
and sweetly flavored—the whole plant being 
“‘spicy.”’? Botanically it comprises a genus 
in itself. Weod describes it as Osmorhiza— 
a perfumed root. Possibly sweet cicely 
might become a pleasant peer of celery. 

Of celery culture in California a local 
paper said, a year or two ago: 

“ The extremes of quality are probably greater 
in celery than any other vegetable cultivated in 
this state. Only a small proportion is well- 
blanched, crisp, and delicious. The greater 
bulk is more like sheep fodder than a dainty 
article for family use.” 

The causé assigned is ‘‘ careless culture,” 
which, in a plant so easily cultivated, ap- 
pears needless. 

The editorial quoted intelligently adds: 

“Good celery can be produced in this state 
with far less labor than is usually bestowed upon 
it in the East, and, unlike our friends in the 
Atlantic States, we can have celery fresh from 
the garden the year round. As the object of 
earthing up is merely to blanch the stalks, one 
operation of the kind, and that when the plants 
have nearly attained full size, is sufficient to 
accomplish the desired purpose. The trouble 
is that a great deal of it receives but little at- 
tention in this particular; as a result, it is sent 
to market in a condition as green as a leek and 
tough as a half-ripe cabbage stump.” 

The complaint that in certain localities 
of the North and West celery-raising has 
been “‘ overdone ’’ appears frivolous, or, en- 
vious, toan inquirer for the sake of facts. 
At Kalamazoo, Michigan, all the marsh 
lands were converted into celery-beds, where- 
as in California, the poor quality, “ as well 
as the quantity ” has been reported as an in- 
jury to the “‘ business.” 

Only a few years ago the medicinal values 
of celery became generally known. As a 
remedy for nervous ailings it has been well 
advertised in patented preparations. We 
think, if its table use as a delicious relish, 
and also cooked, were to become still more 
general, and daily when procurable, the 
the necessity “‘ indicating” its prescription 
for disease might not so often occur.® It is 
also recommended as a cure forrheumatism 
anda purifier of the blood. 

Celery roots, full grown, placed in fine 
river sand in a dark shed, will send up 
shoots white and crispy. 

In the usual mode of cultivation, and dur- 
ing the growth, a little salt occasionally 
scattered around the stems gives to the plant 
what it naturally likes, promoting luxuri- 
ance. The soil cannot be made too rich. 
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BOSTON’S NEW PARKS. 








Two new parks, exceeding in extent the 
combined area of the 200 public properties 
which already open five square miles within 
the city limits, unite to form a subject agi- 
tating with many interesting considerations 
the philanthropists and landowners of Bos- 
ton. 

Of the 3,356.63 acres included in the De- 
partment of Parks, the area of about four 
square miles is classified as ‘‘ squares and 
gardens,” designed to be “‘ permanent green 





on the ground and is quite distasteful. 
So long ago as the timeof Magell\an’s ex- 





city the Common, with its traditions and its 
beautiful old trees, and the Public Garden, 
brilliant with lakes and statues and succes- 
sive profusions of flowers, have become 
famed for their special characteristics. In 
the environs and adjacent towns various 
tracts give ‘‘ breathing places’’ for the drive 
and ramble and enjoyment of contrasting 
views, where every year the progress of cul- 
tivation adds attraction. But broader fields 
now occupy the thoughts of men who con- 
sider the needs of the future, and the ani- 
mated genius that inspires New York and 
other cities with plans for forests and spa- 
cious rural parks has seized in Boston the 
popular volition. 

The two parks in discussion are Franklin 
Park, for which plans are at present suffi- 
ciently elaborated to take definite form, and 
Middlesex Fells, a more vague but hardly 
less interesting domuin of enterprise. Both 
were recently mapped with much care; and 
even at this moment they are producing 
marked effect upon the value of surround- 
ing property. 

The purpose of the plan of Franklin Park 
indicated by tke preparatory work which 
has occupied the past two years and a half, 
is briefly described as ‘‘ being that of plac- 
ing within easy reach of the people of 
the city the enjoyment of such a measure as 
is practicable of rural scenery.’’ The tract 
secured offers little advantage for lawns or 
“urban elegance.” It is wild and rugged, 
without lakes or distant water views; but 
it is strewn with picturesque bowlders, and 
has reaches of long up-hill pastures, divided 
by streams and rich with the foliage of 
woods ofsecond growth. It is compared in 
intractability for ornate decoration with 
Mount Royal Park, at Montreal, East 
Rock, at New Haven, and Arthur’s Seat, at 
Edinburgh. 

* The general divisions of Franklin Park 
include in their plan ‘‘ The Country Park,” 
which contains about 354 acres, in forma 
mile long by three-quarters of a mile wide, 
to be inclosed by a wall four feet high 
formed of stone drawn from its surface and 
draped with vines; providing fine carriage 
entrances and two special] foot entrances, 
and devoted entirely to natural scenery sus- 
tained in well-guarded simplicity; ‘‘ The 
Playstead,” a field of turf thirty acres in 
extent, designed for athletic recreation: 
“The Greeting,” to be occupied by a series 
of parallel and contiguous rides and walks; 
“The Music Court,” a sylvan amphitheatre 
for concerts; ‘‘ The Little Folks’ Fair,’ for 
amusing exercises and exhibitions; ‘‘ The 
Deer Park,” eighteen acres; ‘‘ Refectory 
Hill,” a place for refreshments, to be princi- 
pally served out-of-doors; ‘‘Sargent’s 
Field,” an eight-acre playground; ‘“‘Long 
Crouch Woods,’”’ a rambling ground held 
subject for a zoological garden; ‘The 
Steading,” arocky knoll with a screen of 
woods, site for commissioners’ offices; and 
“The Nursery,”’ to be, after draining the 
bogs, used as a service garden. 

All these spaces are liberally planned, the 
area for public recreation being 500 acres. 
In improving the border land and ap- 
proaches of the park one of the suggestions 
is a direct approach from Boyleston station 
of the Providence Railroad by an extension 
of the present Boyleston Street to the Play- 
stead entrance, by which route ‘‘a thousand 
men could in halfan hour be transferred in 
a body from the Common tothe Playstead.” 

Local coloring has been given to many of 

the names employed upon the subdivisions 
of Franklin Park. Several have been ob- 
tained from colonial records of the inclosed 
tract. “Old Trail Road” is nearly on the 
line of the Indian footpath used between 
Boston and Plymouth, and “Long Crouch’’ 
is a road name of early times, as also ‘“‘Rest- 
ing Place,’ marking with a wooded knoll 
the spot where the first company of colonists 
formed to resist the British rested on its 
march homeward after the battle of Lexing- 
ton. ‘The Wilderness’? was called a hun- 
dred years ago “the Rocky Wilderness 
Land.”’ Other names are derived from 
homesteads of the region. ‘‘Schoolmaster 
Hill’ commemorates the circumstance that 
when Ralph Waldo Emerson and his brother 
were teaching school in Roxbury they lived 
in a house onthe east side of this hill, and 
the wild beauty of the place was beloved by 
Emerson. Near this picturesque spot ter- 
races are to be made covered by vines on 
trellises, and with tables and seats, so that 
picnics and basket parties may command 
the view; and there will be also a tea-house 
from which to furnith hot water to steep the 
the tea at will. 

A boggy stretch of land “‘isleted”’ with 
bowlders, in the vicinity of the picnic 
ground, is to be transformed into a meadow 
for lawn games, like Long Meadow in the 
Brooklyn park, and not far away, upon the 
shelf of a steep ledge, is to be placed a 








oases among the buildings of the city,” av- 
eraging each four acres. In the heart of the 


dairy, where, in order to secure milk of 
purest quality, the cows are to be kept in an 


















































dairies of Holland and Belgium. Milk 
warm from the cow will be served, as in St. 
James’s Park of London, and fowls are to 
pte a that new-laid eggs may be an ad- 
ditiohal luxury. On the ie of turf of 
“Country Park” there will be a flock of 
sheep, to be folded at night near the dairy. 

Ten acres additional to the thirty desig- 
nated asthe Playstead are reserved for an 
“ overlook ” 800 feet long, shaded by trees, 
with its afternoon outlook away from the 
sun. A retreat from summer showers, and 
an arched passage through the overlook to 
= Playstead, complete this segment of 

an, 

The Greetitig as well as the Pinussad. 
lighted electrically, and together —7 © 
mile in length, will be used for evening 
pleasance and promenade. It is stipulated 
that they be kept free from underwood, but 
the Greeting or Meeting Ground, of the 
Almeda type, will have long rows of tall- 
stenimed trees and places for fountains, 
statues, bird-cages and baskets of flowers. 

The roads and bridle paths and walks are 
in subordination to the general idea of 
preserving the natural features of the 
ground, emphasizing its beauties and de- 
veloping its favorable suggestions. The 
drives are of easy grade, the heaviest in the 
Circuit Drive being one in twenty-five, and 
in the branch drives the steepest pitch will 
be one in sixteen. For the entire park, in- 
cluding the Country Park, the plan pro- 
vides ten carriage and foot entrances, 
and eight special foot entrances. The 
estimated cost of the proposed work =e 
sum not exceeding $1,500,000, or $2,900 pe 
acre, which is contrasted cheerfully with 
that of the Back Bay Basin and Promenade, 
the cost of which, $14,000 r acre,is the 
same as that of Central Park in New York. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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FRUIT HONEY. 


I HAD been reading of the Swiss pear honey 
and the ambition seized me to attempt 
something of the kind at home. The bas- 


kets of glowing Sheldon pears in the pantry 
were a picture, but a vanishing one, as they 
were melting with ripeness. Three quarts 
of pear juice were soon simmering in the 
stone pot in theoven. All night they slowly 
reduced, and in the forenoon an hour’s boil- 
ing brought them toasirupor honey, which 
surpassed allexpectations. The three quarts 
of pear juice yielded nearly a quart of deli- 
cious honey, pale, clear, sweet, with a fruity 
flavor, merw AN I won’t call an improvement 
on that from the hives, but is an agreeable 
variety from it. Early pears are very rich 
in sugar, and it may be profitable to fix 
their transient sweetness in this way. It 
has kept three months from the making, 
unsealed, and the flavor is even bet- 
ter than at first. It was clarified 
by straining the juice first throngh linen 
cheese cloth, then through flannel and _ re- 
moving a few spoonfuls of froth in boiling. 

Not a grain ofsugar was putin. The honey 
is the pure juice and sweetness of the fruit. 

This pear honey comes in very nicely at the 
close of summer, and furnishes one of those 
stand-bys of the store closet which are such 
great helps to the housekeeper, who likes to 
keep up a good table. An American break- 
fast in autumn, with delicate Adirondack 
griddle cakes, or the first buckwheat cakes 
and pear honey finishes very nicely. I do 
like to see people eat with relish and thank- 
fulness all the good things of the season as 
time caters for us with change and variety. 

It is discouraging to a housekeeper who 
takes pride in her business, to sit down at 
table with a lot of people who are too care- 
less of their health to have an appetite, and 
must pick a trifle here, and deny themselves 
there, for fear of disagreements, and eat in 
an arid toast-and-egg fashion the year 
round.—From “ Foreign Fruit Honey,” in 
Vick’s Magazine. 








ots 
LAVENDER. 


SEVERAL years ago, I sowed seeds in early 
spring of the lavender, hoping to have it 
bloom the first year. But I found it only 


half matured with fine, large plants when 
winter setin. I then protected it as I do my 
roses, fully expecting to find it in good con- 
dition in the spring. It proved a hard win- 
ter, and when uncovered I found only frozen 
plants to reward me for my labor. But not 
discouraged, I again sowed seed, and in the 
fall took up the plants and put in the cellar 
and part in the house. Itis claimed, I be- 
lieve, that the herb is hardy, w intering over 
much as our sage. and coming out in the 
spring with only a few dozen leaves, which 
soon give place to new ones; but if this will 
do in some places it will not do in the more 
severe climates of some of our states. The 
better plan is to remove the plants to the 
house or cellar. Mine, in a month or two, 

sickened in the house, and finding those in 
the cellar in good condition, I removed the 
house plants there and succeeded in winter- 
ing them over admirably. The plants were 
simply set in a box thickly, and had but lit- 
tle attention save water now an1 then, un- 
til in the early spring I removed to the gar- 
den beds where they soon took up the old 
plan of life where they had left off in the 
fall, and in early summer shot up the many 
and fragrant flower stems, the most valua- 
ble part of the herb. These should be cut 
when fully perfected, and laid on as 





to dry.—-From ‘ Old-Fashioned Herbs,” 

Vick’s Magazine for July. 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per. Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Speciaities : 

, Potato Fertilizer.................... 45 00 
Wheat ET ere 45 00 
EE Sra ae 416 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 

a a SR POC 37 BO 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 32 50 














5@5% for Pearl. 
"AGRICULTURAL. 

6000 HOUSEKEEPERS 
LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture from 
moths, keeps steads free from bugs and exter- 
minates roaches, ants and water bugs. It isa powerful 
disinfectant and deodorizer for use in the sick rcom 
and for disinfecting water closets, privies, etc. Safe, 
convenient and of an agreeable odor. For sale by all 
druggists. WM. H. H CHILDS, 72 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


. & POTENT REMEDY FOR 
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truth statem if ay 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., TROY, 
Price % cts. Sold by all druggists. 


Potato or Grass Manure.... ....... 45 00 
Tobacco Manure............ .....- 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure ....... 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Suverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 31 00@53 50 
3. Bi PIGS. «5 5.0. 0's. is vn neo sbens 27 00@209 00 
eee rrr 30 00@82 50 
Crescent Bone.................. 28 00@50 50 
Potato Fertilizer.. ................. 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ......... 45 00@A7 50 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... 31 00@53 50 
Mapes ©. and P. G. Co's Speciaities: 
PRD TAIIG 5.0.0 i Scsicccccsvocives 45 00 
CA PIR og hencdeitdn~ Scbsccves 43 00 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 45 00 
Complete “ A” Brands.............. 38 00 
Ammoniated Supérphosphate.... . 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties : 
Empire State Superphosphate..... 30 00 
PNG a ain Biscane tm btnnedhs wen 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash raed 30 00 
Read & Co.’s Specialties 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer EATS 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone............ 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.'s Spesiadines 
Americus Bone Superphosphate. .. 38 00 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
Cy Oo Fara 35 00. 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 38 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4% cents for Pot and 
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CALIFORNIA 
Excursions 


THE Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will, at frequent intervals during the 
summer months, sell excursion tickets 
to California points at exceedingly low 
rates for the roundtrip. Theaccommoda- 
tions furnished will be first class in every 
respect, and tickets will be good to return 
for six months, and good to stop off at 
pleasure en route. The route going will 
be via Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
the Rocky Mountains, with optional priv- 
ilege for the selection of the route for re- 
turn journey, either via the Southern or 
intermediate routes, or the Northern 
Route via Portland, the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the noted resorts of 
the Northwest. The liberal rates offered 
for these excursions, and the opportunity 
they offer for a trip through a portion of 
our country celebrated for scenic attrac- 
tions, will commend them to the summer 





traveler desirous of making a compre- 
hensive and enjoyable recreation trip. 
Circulars, Maps, and detailed information 
can be obtained at any ticket office, or by 
addressing E. P. WILSON, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chigago, Til. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN ame 5 YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
‘AST, (LARNE,) 
ory THROUGH TICKETS AT REDEC ag Rates 
‘O LIVERPOOL. LONDON, 

pe... OF NEBRASKA, pomee Ps wacky . A.M. 

STATE OF range spender ng Th, Aug. 4th, 6.10 A.M 

Cabin $35 and $40, according to location of 

stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer. 

age tickets to and from all parts of Euro 

rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North 
freight and passage apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & oo, Lae Agente 
roadway, New York. 


at lowest 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 





INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding ° 


twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt setters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 


on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 





















sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 

low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST R ING OF THE 


EMANCI- 
PATION PR MATION,” by Ritchie. 
Size of Sheet, 26x36. 


Th $e Ayttes’ anda 

ae 's ter thie Are itis and A. 

THE Hache tan OF THE UNITED eramEs 
Size, SBR... :c.cer- ceddesencsvenaecvecses 


The Same in Artist’s Proof, A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver aque ¥. 


Sep icopdeens 0¢senannhal 15 b+ 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S.GRANT. Size, 16x%.. 1 
Pe ae ND nn HENRY WILSON. 


PreeeeeIeeeeeeer itt Serie) 


if 





cowie fo ‘ee Size, 16x20... 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... .... 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 360 pages. Price................+++ 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Chote. MD PRM ioc ossdcesccccesescucsvesmedie 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 rat New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





52 Numbers (postage free)...........seeeeeeevee 00 
39 " (9 mos. ) (postage BOD) oes csve: ceeds 225 
26 ” @men)- = & . “ineteedcene 1 50e 
17 " (4 mos.) a 100 
13 > (3 mos.) *  f eebesecenenene 74 
4 “ (1 month) * +! setcaenieein 30 
2 ? (2 weeks), @: > \ geteatieienene 20 
1 Number (1 week), ©. oy ccm openenianeale 10 
One subscription two years...........0.s+0seeeeees 500 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MRMIERROS. 2... i ccdcecccasecoccoccsdsvscceccceete 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
BURIOIIAOD, 65.0000 dcocccide 004esseenyicebeannaneee 7 00 
‘One subscription three years...........0.seeeeseee 7 oe 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WRIGROD. cco cccctccccee sgscccovegsdesnceesen inal 8 50 
One subscription four years... ........:e0sseeeeeee 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
mittance. TITITTITTTTT TTT Titi, 16 00 


One subscriptiot? {ive years. ...........see serene 10 00 
Any number over five at tiie,same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country iit ¢he Universe 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. ~ ~“s- 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa“ Trial Trip,” for 00 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2" Make all remittances payable to the order of THR 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters 


ers are 
obliged to register letters whenever uested todo 

Remittances by Postal Notes at the risk of 
sender. 

No names engered on the subscription books with- 
ou uk. move in advance 

IBERS are particularly requested 

the sche Pa om of their drees Inbet et tb 8, which is ht 
given on eas 1- iow address 1 1 en =e last page of 
the paper. renew two or th eeks 
to the cxpuratien, so that no foes of 5 numbers may 


onntr. 
E RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient 
tor the Fi FIRST subse . Recet; 


pts for TDaney Eee 
mit RENEW aleorh dicated by the 
chan, fn the date of expiration on the little 

ticket attached the Paper, which aS ee 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 


ceipt will be sent b: 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Stree’ 
are our agents = London to receive subscriptions 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P,-0, Box 2787, New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be’ 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save @ 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 








i, 
* 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines tothe column. 
ogeay Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notic 














CIME 2. .cvccererccseoes 6.1 2 CRERD. 00 caste cos ven isena 90c 
15 one ene month)... 70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c. 
three {18 «Oe, 
a - ie. c./26 eae See 
52 “ (twelve “ )50c.|52 “ (twelve )....65c 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GRR .cs 0 dcccccnndsvsccces 00 sseposcseced 
4 times (one MONtD). .......5+06eeeeeeeee 
Bs. 2 ree months) 
6 “ x 4 
52 “ (twelve “ 








Retioious NOTICES. 
RRIAGES AND DEATH! 
1, “Over or Sek =e 
a 
Address ail lett 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


*_. PIETY 
we hip 





THE INDEPENDE 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multituce of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in cans, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, Wi Wall St,.. N.Y. 


PRESERVING § 
CORSET. 


,PAUTION—De not 
others lead you into 
) worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGt- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sac- 
TION CORSBT and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if a 
got perfectly satisfactory. 

Forsale by Dry Goops DaRaLeRs, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, H&ALTH PRESERVING, $1.15! 
ENGLISH SATTERN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISs@s, 8c. 


: Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 
He Benedict's Time. y& 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 


Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt 
Street, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PERFECT PATENT 


SLEEVE BUTTONS, 
Established 1821. 


Garefut service. [)QQC'§ 4oy G AGENC! Boston 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, Ta »nsive; suitable for buildings 
of over \Sesarigtion. Joes not require skilled labor 
to put t 


WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin ond 
a roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


Rw YORK COAL TAR C FEMIC AL CO,, 
12 Warren Street, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 
Garments without rippiog. Send for Circular and 


Price-list. 
Saaw, Appin & Co. 


Manufaciurers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury 8t. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 









Established 1780. )} 





UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wend, giaae, ohine, paper, leather, dc. Always 


(SM ACT ass TR Le 





HEALTH, 
* COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by 
wearing HOUGH & 
FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. 





HOUGH & FORD, 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


— — 


«| Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 
vddress of firm selling 
»ur Shoes. 

HOUGH & FORD, 


Rochester, 





New York. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 


healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, 


Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, 


Tripods, and Other Photographic Reqnisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


jae" Send for Latest 


Descriptive Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. 
Salesrooms: 
Established in 1802. 


Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
23 BROOME Baar ope New York. 


. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


[a In writing, mention this paper. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON, Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


HOTOGRAPHIC= 


OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectacics, 
Barometers, Thermometers, etc. 


W.H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


Successors to R, BECK, Phila,, Pa. 
Illustrated price-list ye to any address. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


HoT WATER HEATING 

A perfec syate tem of he —s | for Duoliia , Offices, 
Public Build ngs and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Hexter. 

Positively safe, being open to the atmos here; ne 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of Y - r; can be 
managed by any member of the family; t heat dif- 

is permanent, even and healthy ‘n all parts of 
the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. less than by 
any other method. Manufactured by theGU RNEY HO 
w Aree, og Yeh O., 237 ty in St., Boston, Mass. 
John A, Fish, Managing’ Directo: 
eral Selling Agent, 140 Centre St., "N. ¥. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f'a.Co., 422 and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ml. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Mention this paper. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 











etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED CN 1832. 
ees medal awarded 
y the Lg - I ae 
bition at Paris, Fra 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1 1873; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition’ 


376. 


Saratoga Geyser. 
Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 
FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 
Send for Analysis. 





A. F. MULLER, | 
TAILOR, 
EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 
For Ladies and Gentlemen a Specialty. Inventor 
and Patentee of the Improved American Riding Habit 
| we abe Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Comfort and 


14 we est 23d St., Opp. 5th Ave, Hotel, N.Y. 


IMPROVED SEATING 
FOR 
Churches, 
Chapels, 
Lecture Rooms, 
Sabbath 
Schools, 
, etc., ete. 
Forty styles ot Folding and Connected 


Chairs, with Arm and Foot-Rests, Book, 
Umbrella, Coat and Hat Racks, 


PEWS, PULPITS, COMMUNION TABLES, ETC. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago, 686 B’way,N.Y. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The only $3 SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the ae 


Finest b Cont, rfect fi 
m1 our ss Bation 3 













Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS S2 SHOE. 
If your Gealer does not kee! om send ak name on 
postal t L. DOUGL » Brockto 


BAe Its merits as a DW's INI BLUE have been fusiy _— 


and endorsed by thousands of housek 
ess wine t to have it on sale. Ask him lL it 
WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Px 








EV \ STANDARD 


aa alalal. 
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SARATOGA VICHY. 


Recommended by the best physicians for Sick Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
Helps Malarial and Kidney Difficulties. 


A FINE TABLE WATER. 


The only ALKALINE water found in Saratoga. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for the “Saratoga Vichy.” 
Beware of Artificial Vichys!! 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


Saratoge Springs, N. Y. 


send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
gre completely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


Ai ting size 
REVERSIBLE OGh es CO., ss Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated d Catalogue fre 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. — 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


age VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


HORLICK’S FOOD 


The best food for Infants, Dyspeptics, Convalescents 
and Invalids generally. Invaluable to Sufferers from 
Constipation. 

A most nutritious diet for nursing mothers. 

REQUIRES NO COOKING, 

The best substitute for Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, etc. 

Price, 40 and 75 cents. All Druggists. 

Correspondence Solicited. Book on Treatment of 
Infants sent free. 


HORLICK’S FOOD COMPANY, 
RACINE, WIS, 


lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 


GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
i the Society of Arts for 
ianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
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VICTOR strats 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Muss 







































